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PREFACE. 


1 


The  importance  of  the  Nebraska  Question,  and  the  all-absorbing  interest 
of  the  public  in  relation  to  it,  will  be  deemed  sufficient  reasons  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  pamphlet.  The  enactment  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in 
1820  did  not  excite  a  deeper  or  more  general  feeling  among  the  people  than 
does  its  threatened  repeal  in  1854.  A  generation,  almost,  has  passed  away 
since  the  first  event  took  place,  and  its  unwritten  history  is  nearly  forgotten. 
The  proposed  organization  of  the  Territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  has . 
reopened  the  whole  subject.  The  admission  of  Missouri,  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  the  organization  of  Oregon  Territory,  the  Compromise  Acts  of  1850, 
and  the  Nebraska-Kansas  Bills,  form  a  chain  of  great  events  whose  histories 
are  indissolubly  interwoven.  One  object  of  this  publication  is  to  present  a 
brief  but  intelligible  sketch  of  these  earlier  transactions,  in  connection  wity 
the  recent  debate  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the  "  Nebraska 
Question,"  as  it  has  been  termed.  This  question,  as  is  well  known,  involves 
not  only  the  organization  of  the  Territories,  but  the  greater  subjects  of  In- 
dian treaties,  and  Slavery  extension. 

Nearly  all  the  Speeches  which  had  been  made  in  the  Senate,  on  the  Ne- 
braska Bill,  by  its  friends  and  opponents,  at  the  time  this  pamphlet  went  to 
press,  are  contained  in  its  pages.  The  reader  has  thus  before  him  the  whole 
subject  fairly  stated  and  fully  discussed. 


THE  MISSOURI  C03IPR03IISE. 


In  1818  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Missouri,  resolved  to  petition  Congress  for 
admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  and  on  the  18th  of  December,  of  that  year,  the  petition 
was  received  by  Congress. 

Passing  over  the  preliminary  and  incidental  proceedings  and  debates,  we  come  to  the  main 
question,  which  was  a  proposition  made  on  the  19th  of  February.  1819,  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment,  in  these  words: — 'That  the  further  introduction  of  slavery,  or  involuntary 
servitude,  be  prohibited,"    iu  .  in  the   embryo   i  I'his    amendment  received  87  votes 

against  76.  in  the  House.  On  the  15th  of  March.  Jamea  Tallmadge,  of  New  York,  moved 
an   amcndim ml     embracing  the   above  n   with  this  addition. —  •  All  children  born 

within  said  state  after  the  admission  thereof, aha  at  the  a  I,        Ado] 

ayes,  79;  nays,  67.     The  Senate  struck  out  this  am  I  when  the  bill  came  before  that 

body,  by  a  vote  of  22  to  16.     Hut  the  HOQM  irring,  7  nst 

it,  7h.  The  Senate  again  took  up  the  subject,  an. I  voted  to  adhere  to  their  former  decision, 
and  scut  a  message  to  the  House  to  thai  II  ■  i.-e  was  equally  ov  and  on 

the  final  vote  stood,  for  adhering   to  their  restriction   7^  to  86,      Mr.   Tallmadge  i,ly 

sustained  his  ain-iiiliui-nt   throughout   the   H  itroreny.     The   ad!  '\vo 

Houses  to  their  own  antagonistic  positions  precluded  any  further  action  at  that  tunc,  and  tho 
bill  was  lost.    At  the  m  on,  Mr  Taylor,  oi  New  York,  moved  the  following  r-  -olu- 

tion  : — '"Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  a]  with  instructions  to  report  a  bill   pro- 

hibiting the  further  admission  of  Blaves  into  the  Territories  of  th  3    tea,  west  of  tho 

Mississippi.'1  Tins  revolution  was  postponed  on  the  88th  December]  1830,  by  a  vote  of  ^2 
to  62.  Mr.  Taylor  remarked  in  tho  debate  that,  he  knew  of  no  one  who  doubted  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  make  the  prohibition.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
session,  a  bill  was  introduced  for  the  admission  of  Maine  into  the  Union,  which  passed  tho 
House.  A  section  providing  for  the  admission  of  Missouri,  also,  was  tacked  to  this  bill,  by  the 
Senate.     Several  onsuocessful  efibrta  were  made  two  propositions.     A  motion 

of  Mr.  Roberts,  of  I'  (Feet  w.i>  losl   18  to  -  ta  another  day.  a  similar  motion 

was  defeated,  21  to  83,      On  the  1 8th  of  January,   1820,  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Illinois,  introduced 

in  the  Senate  the  celebrated  slavery  restriction,  whereby  slavery  was  to  be  for  ever  cxclu 
from  all  territory  north  of  36°  30 .  north  latitude.     After  an  exciting  debate  the  matter  was 
referred  to  a  select  committee. — Messrs.  Thomas,  Burrill,  Johnson.  Palmer,  and  Pleasants. 

The  Missouri  bill  coming  up  in  the  House,  i  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Taylor  to  postpone, 
and  lost  87  to  88. 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  moved  and  advocated  the  restriction  clause  in  the  House,  and 
Mr.  Holmes,  of  Maine,  opposed  it. 

A  motion  to  exclude  slavery  from  Missouri  was  lost  in  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  16  to  27. 

Ykas— Messrs.  Morrill  of  N  H..  Mellen.  and  Oth  of  Mais.,  Dana  of  Ct.,  Burrill  of  R.  I  ,  Tichenor  of  Vt  .  Kingand 
Sanlord  of  N.  Y.,  Dickenson  and  Wilson  of  N.  J.,  Lowrie  and  Roberts  of  Pa.,  Ruggles  and  Trimble  of  Ohio,  Nobis 
and  Taylor  of  Indiana. 

Nays— Mersrs.  Parrott  of  N.  H„  Hunter  of  R.  I.,  Lsnman  of  Ct..  Palmer  of  Vt..  Van  DTke  of  Del.,  Lloyd  and 
Tinkii.-?  of  Md .,  Barbour  and  Pleasants  of  Va.,  Macon  anJ  Stokes        N  'laillardand  Smith  of  S.  C,  Elliott  and 

Walker  of  Ga.,  Johnson  and  Logan  of  Ky.,  Eaton  and  Williams  of  Tenn.,  Brown  and  Johnson  of  La.,  Leake  and 
Williams  of  Miss.,  Edwards  and  Thomas  of  Ills.,  King  and  Walker  of  Ala. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  Mr.  Thomas's  amendment  (the  slavery  restriction),  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate.     Ayes  34  ;  nays  10. 

Ay*s— Messrs.  Brown,  Burrill,  Dana.  Dickerson.  Eaton,  Edwards,  Horsev.  Hunter.  Johnson,  Ky.,  Johnson,  La., 
King.  Ala..  Kins.  N.  Y.,  Lanman,  Leake,  Lloyd,  Logan,  Lowrie,  Mellen.  Morril,  Otis,  Palmer,  Pan-ott.  Pinckney, 
Roberts,  Ruggles,  Sanford,  Stokes,  Thomas,  Tichenor,  Trimble,  Van  Dyke,  Walker,  Ala.,  Williams.  Tenn.,  Wilson. 

Nays— Messrs.  Barbour  of  Va..  Elliott  of  Ga..  Gaillard  of  S.  C.  Macon,  of  M<  0.  Noble  of  Ind  Pleasants  of  Va.. 
Smith  of  S.  0.|  Taylor  of  Ind.,  Walker  of  Ga.,  Williams  of  Miss. 
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Mr.  Thomas's  amendment  reads  as  follows  • — 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  all  that  territory  ceded  by  France  ro  the  United  States,  under  the 
name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  excepting  only 
such  part  thereof  as  is  included  within  the  limits  of  the  State  contemplated  by  this  act,  slavery  and 
involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have"  been 
duly  convicted,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  for  ever  prohibited  :  Provided,  always,  That  any  person  escaping 
into  the  same  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  such  fugitive  maybe  lawfully  reclaimed,  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor 
or  service,  as  aforesaid." 

This  amendment,  was  also  moved  in  the  House,  by  Mr.  Storrs  of  New  York. 

After  an  ineffectual  motion  by  Mr.  Trimble,  of  Kentucky,  to  bring  the  north  line  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  about  half  a  degree  south  of  the  line  proposed,  with  a  view  to  give 
Missouri  a  share  of  the  fine  valley  at  the  Des  Moines,  the  question  was  taken  on  ordering 
the  bill,  as  amended,  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time  by  the  following  vote  : 

Ayes — Messrs.  Barbour,  Brown.  Eaton,  Edwards,  Elliott,  Gaillard,  Horsey,  Hunter,  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  Johnson 
of  Louisiana,  King  of  Alabama,  Leake,  Lloyd,  Parrott,  Pinkney.  Pleasants,  Stokes,  Thomas,  Van  Dyke,  Walker  of 
Alabama,  Walker  of  Georgia,  Williams  of  Mississippi,  Williams  of  Tennessee. — 24. 

Noes — Messrs.  Burrill,  Dana,  Dickerson,  King  of  New  York,  Lanman.  Lowrie.  Macon,  Mellen,  Morril,  Noble,  Otis, 
Palmer,  Roberts,  Ruggles,  Sanford,  Smith,  Taylor,  Tichenor,  Trimble,  Wilson. — "20. 

So  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  Macon,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  were  the  only  southern 
members  who  voted  against  this  clause. 

The  bill,  including  both  Maine  and  Missouri,  passed  the  Senate.  The  House,  however, 
disagreed  to  the  combination  of  the  two  states  in  one  bill,  93  to  72. 

Mr.  Thomas's  amendment  was  disagreed  to  at  this  time  159  to  18.  The  whole  subject 
then  went  to  a  committee  of  conference  consisting  of  Senators  Thomas  Pinkney  and  Barbour  : 
and  Messrs.  Holmes,  Taylor,  Lowndes,  Parker,  of  Mass.,  and  Kmsey,  of  the  House.  The 
result  was  that  the  admission  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Thomas'  amendment  was  put  in  a 
separate  bill,  to  the  exclusion  of  Maine.  It  passed  the  House  March  1,  1820,  by  a  vote  of 
91  to  82,  and  the  Senate,  March  2,  without  a  division.  On  a  test  vote,  previous  to  the  final 
passage  of  the  bill,  the  House  divided  on  the  great  question  at  issue,  embodied  in  Mr.  Tho- 
mas' and  Mr.  Storr's  amendment,  substantially  as  follows:  for  the  prohibition  of  slavery, 
forever,  north  of  36°  30',  134  to  42  Nays. 

The  main  question  was  taken  on  concurring  with  the  Senate  in  inserting  in  the  bill,  in 
lieu  of  the  State  restriction,  theclause  inhibiting  slavery  in  the  territory  north  of  36°  30', 
north  latitude,  and  was  decided  in  the  affirmative,  by  yeas  and  nays,  as  follows : 

For  inserting  the  substitute:— Messrs.  Allen  of  New  York,  Allen  of  Tennessee,  Anderson,  Archer  of  Maryland, 
Baker,  Baldwin.  Bateman.  Bayly,  Beecher.  Bloomfield,Boden,  Brevard,  Brown,  Brush.  Bryan,  Butler  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Campbell,  Cannon,  Case,  Clagett,  Clarke,  Cocke,  Cook,  Crafts,  Crawford,  Crowell,  Culbreth,  Culpepper, 
Cushman,  Cuthbert.  Darlington.  Davidson,  Dennison,  Dewitt.  Dickinson,  Dowse.  Earl,  Eddy,  Edwards  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Fay,  Fisher,  Floyd.  Foot.  Ford,  Forrest,  Fuller.  Fullerton,  Gross  of  Pennsylvania.  Guyon,  Hackley,  Hall  of 
New  York,  Hardin.  Hazard,  Hemphill,  Hendricks,  Herrick,  Hibshman,  Hiester,  Hill,  Holmes,  Hostetter,  Kendall, 
Kent,  Kinsley.  Kinsey.  Lathrop,  Little,  Lincoln,  Linn,  Livermore,  Lowndes,  Lyman,  Maclay,  McCreary,  McLane 
of  Delaware,  McLean  of  Kentucky,  Mallary.  Marchand.  Mason,  Meigs,  .Mercer,  R.  Moore,  S.  Moore.  Monell,  Morton, 
Moseley.  Murray.  Nelson  of  Mass..  Nelson  of  Virginia.  Parker  of  Mass.,  Patterson,  Philson,  Pitcher,  Plumer,  Quarles, 
Rankin,  Rich,  Richards,  Richmond.  Ringgold,  Robertson.  Rogers,  Ross,  Russ.  Sampson,  Sergeant,  Settle,  Shaw, 
Silsbee,  Sloan.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Smith  of  Maryland,  Smith  of  North  Carolina,  Southard,  Stevens,  St.rrs.  Street, 
Strong  of  Vermont,  Strong  of  New  York  Strother,  Tarr,  Taylor.  Tomlinson.  Tompkins.  Tracy,  Trimble,  Tucker  of 
South  Carolina,  Upham,  Van  Rensselaer,  Wallace,  Warfield,  Wendover,  Williams  of  North  Carolina.  Wood — 134. 

Against  it: — Messrs.  Abbot,  Adams,  Alexander.  Allen  of  Mass.,  Archer  of  Virginia,  Barbour.  Buffum,  Burton, 
Burwell,  Butler  of  Louisiana,  Cobb,  Edwards  of  North  Carolina,  Ervin,  Folger,  Garnet,  Gross  of  New  York,  Hall  of 
North  Carolina.  Hooks,  Johnson,  Jones  of  Virginia,  Jones  of  Tennessee,  McCoy,  Metcalf,  Neale,  Newton,  Overstreet, 
Parker  of  Virginia,  Pinckney,  Pindall,  Randolph,  Reed,  Rhea,  Simkins,  Slocumb,  B.  Smith  of  Virginia.  A.  Smyth 
of  Virginia,  Swearingen,  Ten-ill,  Tucker  of  Virginia,  Tyler,  Walker  of  North  Carolina,  Williams  of  Virginia — 42. 

In  the  Senate  it  stood  33  Ayes  and  11  Nays.  Slavery  was  permitted  in  Missouri  by  a 
vote  of  27  to  15  in  the  Senate,  and  90  to  87  in  the  House.  That  is,  the  restriction  which 
originally  applied  to  Missouri  was  struck  out  as  a  compensation  for  introducing  Mr.  Thomas' 
restriction  upon  territory  north  and  west  of  Missouri. 

Thus  the  exciting  question  was  ended  for  the  session,  and  the  bill  authorizing  the  people 
of  Missouri  to  form  a  Constitution  for  a  State  Government  became  a  law  on  the  6th  March, 
1820. 

The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Maine  became  a  law  on  the  3d  March,  1820,  to  take  effect 
from  the  15th  of  the  same  month. 

[It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Clay  had  no  more  agency  in  this  compromise  than  any  other 
member  who  voted  for  it.  He  had  earnestly  opposed  the  restriction  on  Missouri,  as  had  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour,  and  Mr.  E.  Smyth,  of  Virginia;  Mr.  Reid,  of  Georgia;  Mr. 
Pinckney  and  Mr.  Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina;  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  other 
eminent  members. 

In  the  Senate  the  restriction  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Roberis,  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  King, 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Otis,  of  Massachusetts,  and  other  prominent  Senators ;  and  it  was  opposed 
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by  Mr.  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Pinkney  of  Maryland,  and 
Smith,  of  SJouth  Carolina,  and  others.] 

h  is  the  brief  history  of  the  enactment  of  the  so  called  ';  Missouri  Compromise  "  where- 
by slavery  was  forever  excluded  from  territory  lying  north  of  36°  30'  north  latitude,  and 
M  x  uri  admitted  into  the  Union  without  a  restriction  as  to  slavery.  The  debate  was  long 
and  exciting.  One  member  remarked  that  "it  had  all  the  marks  of  eternity  about  it,"  so 
slight  was  the  prospect  of  its  coming  to  an  end.  Public  meetings  were  held  in  all  the  large 
towns  in  the  Union,  and  the  Legislatures  of  almost  all  the  States  adopted  resolutions  touch- 
in:.'  the  matter. 

When  Missouri  had  formed  her  Constitution  and  came  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union, 
another  "distracting  question  ;'  arose  as  to  whether  her  Constitution  was  republican  or  not, 
it  having  a  provision  in  it  excluding  free  colored  people  from  the  State.  The  Senate  voted 
to  admit  her,  with  this  provision  in  her  Constitution,  and  the  House  refused  A  Committee 
of  C  ee  was  '  -  before,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Clay. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  a  Committee  on  the  part  of  the  Ho 

ofKentucl       I       b  of  Georgia,  Hill  of  Maine,  Bai  s  York, 

i     ike  of  Ten u< — e,  Rankin  of  Mis  Archer  ;,''<>.  Eddj  of  Bl 

i.i,  Ford        '•  i    ilbreth  of  Maryland,  Hackle]  of  New  York.  3  nylvania, 

ecticnt,  I:  Brers  of  Pennsylvania.  8onthard  .,  Darling!   :     :'  i 

Pitc         f  "•■  .io,  Randolph  of  \  Baldwin  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Smith 

North  <  laroliua. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  24th  of  February.  1821,  on  the  annouu  thai  the 

HouBe  had  appoin  ed  a  committee  of  Conference,  Mr  Smith  -  ith  Carolina,  opposed  it, 
ami  Mr.  Babboub.,  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Holmes,  '>:  Maine,  supported  it.  The  Senate  con- 
curred, bj  a  vote  oJ  29  to  7.  and  a  oomi  committee, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  were  appoin 

Mi   sra.  Holmes  of  Maine,  ansylvani  i'.irbour  of  Virginia, 

Soutliur>l  of  New  Jersey,  Johnaon  of  Eentaoky,  and  K 

On  the  26th  February,  1821,  Mi  I  m  the  ;  ,  ■  ■•    I  s  joint  reso- 

lution for  the  admission  of  the  State  <>t    M 

in  her  constitution  should  never  be  to  const  any  law  by 

winch  any  citizen  oi   any  other  ball  be  •  ,,i   the 

privileges  and  Immunities  to  which  such  citizen  .  Constitution  of  the 

United  Stales. 

Mr.  Clat  briefly  explained  the  vi<  ho  comn  adorations  which 

induced  them  to  report  the  n  'dution  as  being  the  as  that  which  had  t 

previousl]  reported  bj  the  former  committee  of  thin  ited  that  the  com- 

mittee on  the  part  of  tic  Senate  WSS  unanimous,  and  that  en  tic-  part  of  the  House  nearly 
so.  iii  favor  of  this  resolution. 

An  -r  further  debate,  the  previous  question  was  ordered,  and  the  main  question  put,  viz. 
•'  Shall  the  resolution  be  engrossed  and  read  a  thud  til  It  was  decided  as  follows: 

For  the  third  reading 86 

list  it 82 

The  resolution  was  then  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time  (hut  tiny,  but  not  without  consid- 
erable opposition. 

The  resolution  was  accordingly  read  a  third  time,  and  put  on  its  pas- 
Mr.  Randolph,  in  a  speech  ol  some  twenty  mm  livered  the  reasons  why  he  should 

not  vote  for  the  resolution. 

The  final  question  was  then  taken  on  the  resolution,  and  decided  in  the  atfimative  as 
follows  : — 

Yeas— Messrs.  Abbot,  Alexander,  Allen  of  Tennessee,  Anderson,  Archer  of  Virginia,  Baldwin,  Ball.  Barbour, 
Bateman.  Bayly,  Blackledge,  HloomfielJ,  Brevard.  Brown,  Pryan.  Butler  of  Louisiana,  Car  i  rk,  Clay.  Cobb, 

Cocke,   Crawford,   Crowell,  Gulbreth,  Culpepper,  Cutlr  •  ison.    Edd-.  n    Carolina.'  F, 

Floyd,  Ford    Gray,  Guyon.  Hackley.  11  dlol  North  Carolina,  Hardin,  Hill,  Ha  ■   .  n.  Johnson.  Jones  of  Virginia, 

Jones,  of  Tennessee,  Little,   McCoy,    M  in  of  Kentucky.   Meigs,  Mercer,  Metcalfe,  Montgomer. 

Moore,  J.  L.  Moore,  Neale,   Nelson  of  Virginia,   Newton.  Overstreet.  Rankin.   Reid.   Rhea,  Ringgold, 

tson,  Rogers,  Sawyer,  Settle,  Shaw,  Simpkiii  ad.A.  Smyth  of  Virginia, 

Smith «f  North  Carolina,  Southard,  Stevens  B  :,  Tucker  of  Virginia,  Tucker  of 

South  Carolina,  Tyler,  Udree,  Walker,  Waxfleld,  Williams  of  Virginia,  and  Williams  of  North  Carolina— -7. 

-Messrs.  Adams,  Allen  of  Massachusetts.  Allen  of  N  .,  Baker.  Beecher,  Boden,  Brush,  BulTum.  Butler 


H  Moore.  Morton,  Moseley.  Murray.  Nelson  of  Massachusetts.  Patterson.  Parker  of  Miss..  Phelps,  Philson,  Pitcher, 
Planter,  Randolph,  Rich.  Richards,  Richmond,  Ross.  Ru*s,  Sergeant.  Sillsbee.  Sloan,  Street.  Strong  of  Vermont.  Strong 
of  New  York,  Tarr,  Tomlinson,  Tracey,  Upham,  Van  Rensselaer,  Wallace,  Wendover,  Whitman,  and  Wood 31. 

So  the  resolution  was  passed,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence. 
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On  the  26th  of  February,  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Maine,  from  the  joint  committee 
of  the  two  Houses,  reported  a  resolution  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Urfion,  which 
was  read  and  laid  on  the  table. 

On  the  27th,  the  resolution  having  passed  the  House,  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate. 

After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  Mr.  Macon,  to  strike  out  the  condition  and  proviso, 
which  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority,  and  a  few  remarks  by  Mr.  Barbour,  in  support  of 
the  expediency  of  harmony  and  concession  on  this  momentous  subject, 

The  question  was  taken  on  ordering  the  resolution  to  be  read  a  third  time,  and  was  decided 
in  the  affirmative,  by  the  following  vote : — 

Yeas — Messrs.  Barbour,  Chandler,  Eaton,  Elliott,  Gaillard,  Holmes  of  Maine,  Holmes  of  Mississippi,  Horsey 
Hunter,  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  King  of  Alabama,  Lowrie,  Morril,  Parrott.  Pleasants-Roberts, 
Southard,  Stokes,  Talbot,  Taylor,  Thomas,  Van  Dyke,  Walker  of  Alabama,  Williams  of  Mississippi,  and  Williams 
of  Tennessee. — 26. 

Nats — Messrs.  Dana,  Dickinson,  King  of  New  York,  Knight,  Lanman,  Macon,  Mills,  Noble,  Otis,  Palmer,  Ruggles, 
Sanford,  Smith.  Tichenor,  and  Trimble. — 15. 

A  motion  was  made  to  read  the  resolution  a  third  time  forthwith,  but  it  was  objected  to, 
and,  under  the  rule  of  the  Senate,  of  course  it  could  not  be  done. 

On  the  28th  the  resolution  from  the  House  of  Representatives  declaring  the  admission  of 
the  State  of  Missouri  into  the  Union  was  read  a  third  time,  and  the  question  on  its  final 
passage  was  decided  as  follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Barbour,  Chandler,  Eaton,  Edwards.  Holmes  of  Maine,  Holmes  of  Mississippi,  Horsey,  Hunter, 
Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  Johnson  of  Louisiana.  Kin?  of  Alabama,  Lowrie,  Morril,  Parrott,  Pinckney,  Pleasants, 
Roberts,  Southard,  Stokes,  Talbot,  Taylor,  Thomas,  Van  Dyke,  Walker  of  Alabama,  Walker  of  Georgia,  Williams  of 
Mississippi,  and  Williams  of  Tennessee. — 28. 

Nats — Messrs.  Dana,  Dickerson,  King  of  New  York,  Knight,  Lanman,  Macon,  Mills,  Noble,  Ruggles,  Sanford, 
Smith,  Tichenor,  and  Trimble. — 14. 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  concurred  in  by  both  Houses  and  became  a  law,  in  the  follow- 
ing words  : — 

Resolution  Providing  For  the  Admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union  on  a  Certain  Condition. 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate,  and  Bouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  Missouri  shall  be  admitted  into  this  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States, 
in  all  respects  whatever,  upon  the  fundamental  condition  that  the  fourth  clause  of  the  twenty-sixth 
section  of  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution,  submitted  on  the  part  of  the  said  State  to  Congress,  shall 
never  be  construed  to  authorize  the  passage  of  any  law,  and  that  no  law  shall  be  passed  in  conformity 
thereto,  by  which  any  citizen  of  either  of  the  States  in  this  Union  shall  "be  excluded  from  the  enjoyment 
of  any  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  to  which  such  citizen  is  entitled  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  :  Provided,  That  the  Legislature  of  the  said  State,  by  solemn  public  act,  shall  declare  the 
assent  of  the  said  State  to  the  said  fundamental  condition,  and  transmit  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  or  before  the  fourth  Monday  in  November  next,  an  authentic  copy  of  the  said  Act;  upon  the 
receipt  whereof  the  President,  by  proclamation,  shall  announce  the  fact;  whereupon,  and  without  any 
further  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Congress,  the  admission  of  the  said  State  into  this  Union  shall  be 
considered  as  complete. 

JOHN  W  TAYLOR, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
JOHN  GAILLARD, 
President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore. 
Approved,  March  2,  1821.  JAMES  MONROE. 

Missouri  having  accepted  the  condition  imposed  by  the  above  resolution,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  10th  August,  1821,  issued  his  proclamation  declaring  the  admission 
of  Missouri  complete  according  to  law. 
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AmoiiL'-  the  productions  of  Mr.  Wi  pen  which  do  not  appear  in  liis  collect- 

ed works,  ie  a  pamphlel  published  by  SeweU  Phelps,  at  No  5  Court  rton,  in 

1819.     It  is  entitled  "A  Memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  :  ontbesub- 

of  restraining  the  increase  of  Slavery  in  n       5  admitted  into  the 

Union,  prepared  in  pursuance  <>f  a  rote  of  the  inhabitai  in  ami  its  vicinity, 

■milled  at  tiir  State  House  "ii  tin-  3d  of  December,  Ah.  l^i         Th(  rial 

■  I  by  Daniel  Webster,  G  Blake,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jamei  T    Austin,  ami 

John  (ialii-mi. 
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States  be  not  the  discretionary  exercise  of  a  con- 
stitutional power,  but  in  all  cases  an  imperative 
duty,  how  is  it  to  be  performed  ?  If  the  Consti- 
tution means  that  Congress  shall  admit  new  States, 
does  it  mean  that  Congress  shall  do  this  on  every 
application  and  under  all  circumstances  ?  Or  if 
this  construction  cannot  be  admitted,  and  if  it 
must  be  conceded  that  Congress  must  in  some  re- 
spects exercise  its  discretion  on  the  admission  of 
new  States,  how  is  it  to  be  shown  that  that  dis- 
cretion may  not  be  exercised  in  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject as  well  as  in  regard  to  others  ? 

The  Constitution  declares,  "  that  the  migration 
or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States 
now  existing,  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not 
be  prohibited  by  the  Congress,  prior  to  the  year 
1808  !"  It  is  most  manifest  that  the  Constitution 
does  contemplate,  in  the  very  terms  of  this  clause, 
that  Congress  possesses  the  authority  to  prohibit 
the  migration  or  importation  of  slaves;  for  it 
limits  the  exercise  of  this  authority  for  a  specific 
period  of  time,  leaving  it  to  its  full  operation  ever 
afterward.  And  this  power  seems  necessarily  in- 
cluded in  the  authority  which  belongs  to  Congress, 
"  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 
among  tLe  several  States."  No  person  has  ever 
doubted  that  the  prohibition  of  the  foreign  slave 
trade  was  completely  within  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress since  the  year  1808.  And  why?  Certainly 
only  because  it  is  embraced  in  the  regulation  of 
foreign  commerce;  and  if  so,  it  may  for  the  like 
reason  be  prohibited  since  that  period  between 
the  States.  Commerce  in  slaves,  since  the  year 
1808,  being  as  much  subject  to  the  regulation  of 
Congress  as  any  other  commerce,  if  it  should  see 
fit  to  enact  that  no  slave  should  ever  be  sold  from 
one  State  to  another,  it  is  not  perceived  how  its 
constitutional  right  to  make  such  provision  could 
be  questioned.  It  would  seem  to  be  too  plain  to 
be  questioned,  that.  Congress  did  possess  the 
power,  before  the  year  1808,  toprohibitthe  migra- 
tion or  importation  of  slaves  into  the  territories, 
(and  in  point  of  fact  it  exercised  that  power)  as 
well  as  into  any  new  States ;  and  that  its  authority, 
after  that  year,  might  be  as  fully  exercised  to  pre- 
vent the  migration  or  importation  of  slaves  into 
any  of  the  old  States.  And  if  it  may  prohibit 
new  States  from  importing  slaves,  it  may  surely, 
as  we  humbly  submit,  make  it  a  condition  of  the 
admission  of  such  States  into  the  Union,  that  they 
shall  never  import  them.  In  relation,  too,  to  its 
own  Territories,  Congress  possesses  a  more  exten- 
sive authority,  and  may,  in  various  other  ways, 
effect  the  object.  It  might,  for  example,  make  it 
an  express  condition  of  its  grants  of  the  soil,  that 
its  owners  shall  never  hold  slaves ;  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  possession  of  slaves  from  ever  being  con- 
nected with  the  ownership  of  the  soil. 

As  corroborative  of  the  views  which  have  been 
already  suggested,  the  memorialists  would  re- 
spectfully call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
history  of  the  national  legislation,  under  the  Con- 
federation as  well  as  under  the  present  Constitu- 
tion on  this  interfering  subject.  Unless  the  me- 
morialists greatly  mistake,  it  will  demonstrate  the 
sense  of  the  nation  at  every  period  of  its  legisla- 
tion to  have  been,  that  the  prohibition  of  Slavery 
was  no  infringement  of  any  just  rights  belonging 
to  free  States,  and  was  not  incompatible  with  the 
enjoyments  of  all  the  rights  and  immunities  which 


an  admission  into  the  Union  was  supposed  to  confer. 
The  memorialists,  after  this  general  survey, 
would  respectfully  ask  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  state  of  the  question  of  the  right  of  Congress 
to  prohibit  Slavery  in  that  part  of  the  former  Ter- 
ritory of  Louisiana,  which  now  forms  the  Missouri 
Territory.  Louisiana  was  purchased  of  France  by 
the  Treaty  of  the  30th  April,  1803.  The  third 
article  of  that  Treaty  is  as  follows :  "  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  ceded  Territory  shall  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Union  of  the  United  States,  and  ad- 
mitted as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Federal  Constitution,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  the  meantime 
they  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free 
enjoyment  of  their  Jiberty,  property,  and  the  re- 
ligion which  they  profess." 

Although  the  language  of  this  article  is  not 
very  precise  or  accurate,  the  memorialists  conceive 
that  its  real  import  and  intent  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. The  first  clause  provides  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  ceded  territory  into  the  Union, 
and  the  succeeding  clause  shows  this  must  be  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  oj 'the  Federal  Constitution; 
and  this  very  qualification  necessarily  excludes  the 
■idea  that  Congress  were  not  to  he  at  liberty  to  impose 
any  conditions  upon  such  admission  which  were 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  that  Constitution, 
and  which  had  been  or  might  justly  be  applied  to 
other  new  States.  The  language  is  not  by  any 
means  so  pointed  as  that  of  the  Resolve  of  1780; 
and  yet  it  has  been  seen  that  that  Resolve  was 
never  supposed  to  inhibit  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress, as  to  the  introduction  of  slavery.  And  it 
is  clear,  upon  the  plainest  rule  of  construction, 
that  in  the  absence  of  all  restrictive  language,  a 
clause,  merely  providing  for  the  admission  of  a 
territory  into  the  Union,  must  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize an  admission  in  the  manner,  and  upon  the 
terms  which  the  Constitution  itself  would  justify. 
This  construction  derives  additional  support  from 
the  next  clause.  The  inhabitants  "shall  be  ad- 
mitted as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Federal  Constitution,  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  Siates."  The  rights,  advan- 
tages, and  immunities  here  spoken  of,  must,  from 
the  very  force  of  the  terms  of  the  clause,  be  such 
as  are  recognized  or  communicated  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States ;  such  as  are  common 
to  all  citizens,  and  are  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  clause  cannot  be  referred  to 
rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  derived  exclu- 
sively from  the  State  Government,  for  these  do 
not  depend  upon  the  Federal  Constitution.  Be- 
sides, it  would  be  impossible  that  all  the  rights, 
advantages,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  could  be  at  the  same  time  enjoyed 
by  the  same  persons.  These  rights  are  different 
in  different  States;  a  right  exists  in  one  State 
which  is  denied  in  others,  or  is  repugnant  to  other 
rights  enjoyed  in  others.  In  some  of  the  States, 
a  freeholder  alone  is  entitled  to  vote  in  elections  ; 
in  some  a  qualification  of  personal  property  is  suf- 
ficient; and  in  others  age  and  freedom  are  the 
sole  qualifications  of  electors.  In  some  statrs,  no 
citizen  is  permitted  to  hold  slaves :  in  others  he 
possesses  that  power  absolutely ;  in  others  it  is 
limited.     The  obvious  meaning,  therefore,  of  the 
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clauso  is,  that  the  rights  derived  under  the  Fede- 
ral Constitution  shall  be  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitant 
of  Louisiana  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  citi- 
zens of  other  States.  The  United  States,  by  the 
Constitution,  are  bound  to  guarantee  to  every 
State  in  the  Union  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment; and  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  are  enti- 
tled, when  a  State,  to  this  guarantee.  Each  State 
has  a  right  to  two  Senators,  and  to  Representa- 
tives according  to  a  certain  enumeration  of  popu- 
lation, pointed  out  in  the  Constitution.  The  inhab- 
itants of  Louisiana,  upon  their  admission  into  the 
Union,  are  also  entitled  to  these  pri  The 
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tension of  that  inequality  of  representation,  which 
already  exists  in  regard  to  the  original  States.  It 
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traffic  which,  in  so  many  acts,  through  so  many- 
years,  it  has  denounced  as  impolitic,  unchristian, 
inhuman.  To  enact  laws  to  punish  the  traffic, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  tempt  cupidity  and  ava- 
rice by  the  allurements  of  an  insatiable  market,  is 
inconsistent  and  irreconcilable.  Government  by 
such  a  course  would  only  defeat  its  own  purposes, 
and  render  nugatory  its  own  measures.  Nor  can 
the  laws  derive  support  from  the  manners  of  the 
people,  if  the  power  of  moral  sentiment  be  weak- 
ened by  enjoying,  under  the  permission  of  Gov- 
ernment, great  facilities  to  commit  offenses.  The 
laws  of  the  United  States  have  denounced  heavy 
penalties  against  the  traffic  in  slaves,  because 
such  traffic  is  deemed  unjust  and  inhuman.  We 
appeal  to  the  spirit  of  these  laws :  We  appeal  to 
this  justice  and  humanity:  We  ask  whether  they 
ought  not  to  operate,  on  the  present  occasion, 
with  all  their  force  ?  We  have  a  strong  feeling 
of  the  injustice  of  any  toleration  of  Slavery.  Cir- 
cumstances have  entailed  it  on  a  portion  of  our 
community,   which  cannot  be  immediately  re- 


lieved from  it  without  consequences  more  injuri- 
ous than  the  suffering  of  the  evil.  But  to  permit 
it  in  a  new  country,  where  yet  no  habits  are 
foyned  which  render  it  indispensable,  what  is  it, 
but  to  encourage  that  rapacity,  and  fraud,  and 
violence,  against  which  we  have  so  long  pointed 
the  denunciations  of  our  penal  code  ?  What  is  it, 
but  to  tarnish  the  proud  fame  of  the  country  ? 
What  is  it,  but  to  throw  suspicion  on  its  good 
faith,  and  to  render  questionable  all  its  professions 
of  regard  for  the  right  of  humanity  and  the  liber- 
ties of  mankind  ? 

As  inhabitants  of  a  free  country — as  citizens 
of  a  great  and  rising  Republic — as  members  of  a 
Christian  community — as  living  in  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  age,  and  as  feeling  ourselves  called 
upon  by  the  dictates  of  religion  and  humanity, 
we  have  presumed  to  offer  our  sentiments  to  Con- 
gress on  this  question,  with  a  solicitude  for  the 
event  far  beyond  what  a  common  occasion  could 
inspire." 
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MISSOURI   COMPROMISE    RE-AFFIRMED. 


A  joint  resolution  for  annexing  Texas  to  the  Union  was  passed  March  1,  1S45.  The 
third  article,  of  the  second  section  of  said  resolution  reaffirms  the  Missouri  compromise 
principle  in  the  following  words  : 

"  And  such  States  as  may  be  formed  out  of  that  portion  of  the  sail  territory  lying  BOUth  c>{ 
north  latitude,  commonly  known  as  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  shall  be  admitV 
or  without  slavery,  as  the  peopli  3  Imiasion  may  desire.   And  in  each  State  or  States 

as  shall  be  formed  out  of  said  territory  north  of  said   "  i  compromise  I  r  involuntary 

servitude  (exoopt  for  dimes)  shall  U  prohibited." 

The  joint  resolution  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Texas,  pa  29,  1^45, 

admitted  the  new  State,  the  people  thereof  hiving  by  deputies  in  Convex  imbled, 

with  the  OOXUe&t  of  the  existing  Govemmenl  and  assented  to  anil  ac- 

cepted the  proposal*}  eondttiotUj  and  guarantits  contained  in  the  lirst  and  second  i  of 

said  resolution. 

An. I  mi  the  same  day  an  act  was  approved  extending  the  laws  of  the  I  over 

the  State  of  Texas. 

i  portion  of  the  pit*  I  annexation  of  Texas,  have  an  in 

taut  bearing  on  the   Nebraska  question,  wt      i  [lowing  from  the  Congressional 

Globe,  (page  193,)  detailing  the  aetioo  of  the  House  at  Representatives.  Jan   26,  1*15: 
The  question  being  oa  the  Joint  Resolution  to  admn    I  into  the  Union, 

Mr.  Milton  Brown,  (of  T<  submitted  the  foil  an  amendment  to  it: 

Strike  out  amendment  ot  Mr.  Waller  to  the  original  resolution,  and  insert  si  bUfl 

JOINT  BESOLT7TK  'N  declaring  tho  terms  on  which  Congress  will  admit  Toxas  into  the  Union  as  a 
ite. 

A'.  *.';.,/,  In/  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatires  of  th«   Unite-.  Comjress 

amml  •      ••••*•••••••••* 

TMrd,  New  States  of  eon-.  las,  not  oxceeding  four  in  number,  in  addition  to  said  State  of 

Texas,  and  having  sufficient  population,  maj  atofthi  mtoftbe 

territory  thereof,  whioh  shall  be  entitled  to  admiaaioo  under  tht  ititntion. 

And  snob  states  as  mav  be  formed  i  at  of  that  portion  rrit..ry  lying  Booth  of  thirty-six  degi 

thirty  minates,  North  latitude,  oommonly  known  as  tho  Missouri  I  shall  be  admitted 

into  "the  Onion,  with  or  without  tie  pcoploofi  asking  admission  may  desire, 

Mr.  Douglass,  (of  Illinois  )  asked  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  to  accept  the  following 
as  a  modification  of  his  amendment,  to  com.-  m  after  the  last  claw 

And  in  Buoh  States  as  shall  bo  forms  1  Missouri  compromise  line, 

slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except  for  crime,  shall  bo  prohibit 

Mr.  Brown  accepted  the  modification. 

The  Speaker  announced  the  question  to  be  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Vinton  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  then  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  resulted  thus — yeas  118, nays  101. 

At  page  85  of  the  same  work  tho  following  will  be  found : 

House  of  Representatives,  Jan.  23,  ?45. 

The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  Texas  question, 

Mr.  Douglas,  (of  Illinois.)  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Weller,  by  substituting 
therefor  the  resolutions  he  had  the  honor  to  introduce  a  few  days  since. 
The  resolutions  of  Mr.  Douglas  are  in  the  following  words: 

JOINT  BESI  M.UTIONS  for  tbe  re-annexation  of  Toxas  to  the  United  States,  in  conformity  with  the 
treaty  of  1  S'>3,  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana. 

Wh0tat.de.  ***•*•»#*♦*•*** 
8th.  And  bt  it  further  rttoihtd,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  affect,  or  in  any 
wav  interfere  with,  the  sixth  section  of  the  aet,  approved  the  sixth  of  March,  1820,  admitting  the  State 
of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  and  commonly  called  the  Missouri  Compromise,  that  act  having  been  passed 
and  approved  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  commonly  called  the  Texas  treaty,  by  which  Texas 
was  ceded  to  Spain. 
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August  10,  1848. — The  Oregon  bill  being  before  the  Senate,  Mr.  Douglas  moved  an 
amendment  recognizing  the  Missouri  compromise  in  the  following  words  : 

"  That  inasmuch  as  the  said  Territory  is  north  of  the  parallel  of  36°  30'  of  north  latitude, 
usually  known  as  the  Missouri  compromise  line,"  &c. 

The  vote  on  this  amendment  was  as  follows : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Atchison.  Badger,  Bell,  Benton,  Berrien,  Borland,  Bright,  Butler,  Calhoun,  Cameron,  Davis  of 
Mississippi,  Dickinson,  Douglas,  Dawson.  Fitzgerald,  Foster,  Hannegan,  Houston.  Hunter,  Johnson  of  Maryland, 
Johnson  of  Louisiana.  Johnson  of  Georgia,  King,  Lewis,  Mangum,  Mason,  Metcalfe,  Pearce,  Sebastian,  Spruance, 
Sturgeon.  Turney.  and  Underwood — 33. 

Nats — Messrs.  Allen,  Atherton,  Baldwin,  Bradbury,  Breese,  Clarke,  Corwin,  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Dayton,  Dix, 
Dodge,  Felch,  Greene,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Miller,  Niles,  Phelps,  Upham,  Walker,  and  Webster— 21. 

It  will  be  here  seen  that  every  Southern  Senator  voted  for  the  Missouri  compromise  line. 
The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

The  House  of  Representatives  disagreed  to  the  Senate's  amendment  (above  noted)  by  a 
vote  of  121  to  82,  most  of  the  Southern  members  voting  to  concur  with  the  Senate  in  estab- 
lishing the  Missouri  compromise  line. 

August  11,  1848. — In  the  Senate  Mr.  Douglas  moved  a  committee  of  conference.  The 
Senate  eventually  receded  from  all  its  amendments,  among  them  that  extending  the  Missouri 
compromise  line  to  the  Pacific,  by  a  vote  of  29  to  25 — all  the  Southern  Senators  present, 
except  Messrs.  Benton  and  Houston,  voting  against  receding. 

The  bill  establishing  the  Territorial  Government  of  Oregon  finally  became  a  law  on  the 
19th  of  August,  1848,  the  following  clause  having  been  inserted  reaffirming  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  which  excludes  slavery  from  all  the  Northwest  Territory: 

"  Sec.  14.  That  the  inhabitants  of  said  Territory  shall  be  entitled  to  enjoy  all  and  singular  the  rights, 
privileges  and  advantages  granted  and  secured  to  the  people  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  north- 
west of  the  river  Ohio  by  the  articles  of  compact  contained  in  the  ordinance  for  the  government  of  saic 
Territory  on  the  13th  July,  1787,  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  conditions  and  restrictions  and  prohibi- 
tions in  said  articles  of  compact  imposed  upon  the  people  of  said  Territory." 

This  measure  was   approved   by  President  Polk.     The  Territory  has  since  been  divided 
and  the  Territorial  Government  of  Washington  established  in  1852. 
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Early  in  February,  1850,  Mr.  Clay  presented  to  the  Senate  a  series  of  resolutions,  which 
after  premising  the  desirableness  for  the  peace,  concord,  and  harmony  of  the  Union,  and  a 
settlement  of  all  questions  relating  to  slav>  ry.  proposed  the  following  compromise 

1st.  That  California  with  suitable  boundaries,  ought,  upon  her  application,  to  be  admitted 
as  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  withoul  the  imposition  of  any  restriction  by  Congress,  in 
respect  to  the  exclusion  or  introduction  of  slavery  within  those  boundary 

2<l.  That  as  slavery  does   not  I   ii  not  likely  to  be  introduced  into  any 

territory  acquired  by  the  I  i  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  it  ia   inexpedient  for 

Congress  to  provide  by  law.  either  for  its  introduction  or  exclusion  from  any  part  of  said 
territory;  ami  that  appropi  tablished  I 

in  all  the  said  territory  ool  d  u  within  the  boundaries  of  the   pro]  3         of 

California,  withoul  the  adoption  of  any  r  n  on  the  sul  ilavery. 

3'/.  Thai  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Texas  ought  to  be  fixed  on  tin"  Kio  del 
Norte.     Commencing  one  marine  league   from   its  mouth,  and   running  up  that   river  to  the 

southern  line  of  Mi      Mexico;  the with  that  lim  rdly,  and  so  continuing  in  the 

same  direction  to  the-  Line  as  established  i  the  Ui         5  md  spam,  excluding  any 

portion  of  New  Mexico,  whether  lying  on  the  east  or  I  thai  river. 

Aih.  Thai  it  be  proposed  to  the  State  of  Texas. thai  the  I  -       -  will  provide  for  the 

payment  of  that   portion  of  the  legitimate  and  b  t>1  of  A 

prior  to  its  annexation  to  the  United  B  and  for  which  thi  gn  imports  were 

pledged  by  the  laid  State  to  its  creditors,  d  ;  the  sum  of  S ,  in  consider- 

tionofthe  said  duties  bo  pledged  having  been  no  longer  applicable  to  that  object  after  the 
■aid  annexation,  but  having  thenceforward  become  payable  to  the  I  ■  8  and  upon 

the  condition  also,  that  the  said   State  of  Texas  shall  by  some  solemn  and  authentic  set  of 
her  Legislature  or  of  ■  Convention,  relinquish  to  the  United  any  claim  winch  it  has 

to  any  pan  of  New  Mexico, 

5th.  That  n  is  inexpedient  »h  Blavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  whilst  that 

institution  continues  to  exist  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  without  the  consent  of  that  Stat 
withoui  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the  District,  and  withoul  ju.-t  compensation  to  the  owners 
within  the  District. 

6th.  That  it  is  expedient  to  prohibit  within  the  District,  the  slave  trade,  in  slaves  brought 
into  it  from  states  or  places  beyond  the  District,  cither  to  be  sold  therein  as  merchandise,  or 
to  be  transported  to  other  markets  withoul  the  District  of  Columbia. 

7th.  That  some  effectual  provision  ought  to  be  made  bylaw,  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  constitution,  for  the  restitution  and  delivery  of  persons  bound  to  service  or  labor  in  any 
stale  who  may  escape  into  any  other  state  or  territory  in  the  Union. 

Sth.  That  Congress  has  no  power  to  obstruct,  or  prohibit  the  trade  of  slaves  between  the 
alaveholding  states;  but  that  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  slaves,  brought  from  one  into 
another  of  them,  depends  exclusively  upon  their  own  particular  laws. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  the  debate  on  these  resolutions  commenced  with  a  powerful 
speech  from  Mr.  Clay,  and  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Webster.  Cass.  Seward,  Walker, 
Douglas.  Baldwin.  Beman.  Butler.  Calhoun.  Badger,  Mason.  Hunter,  and  others. 

On  the  13th  of  February.  Gen.  Taylor.  President,  transmitted  to  Congress  a  message, 
apprising  that  body  of  the  organization  of  the  State  of  California,  with  an  application 
through  her  Senators  and  Representatives,  for  admission  into  the  Union.  It  was  under  a 
motion  to  refer  this  message  to  the  Committee  on  Territories,  that  Mr.  Calhoun,  at  that  time 
prostrate  with  his  last  illness,  prepared  a  speech  which  was  read  to  the  Senate  on  the  4th  of 
March,  by  Mr.  Mason,  of  Va. 
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Some  days  after,  viz.,  the  7th  of  March,  while  the  same  motion  was  pending,  Mr.  Webster 
addressed  the  Senate,  at  great  length. 

Mr.  Webster  was  followed  by  Mr.  Seward,  on  the  11th,  in  a  speech  of  remarkable  power 
and  eloquence.     See  page  19. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  Mr.  Foote,  of  Miss.,  moved  that  a  series  of  resolutions  presented 
by  Mr.  Bell,  of  Tenn.,  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  thirteen,  six  from  the  north,  six  from 
the  south,  and  one  to  be  by  them  chosen. 

Gen.  Cass  spoke  at  great  length  upon  this  motion,  reviewing  the  whole  series  of  subjects 
in  controversy. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  Col.  Benton  took  part  in  the  debate,  strenuously  opposing  the  plan 
of  co-mingling  so  many  important  and  various  matters  in  one  bill. 

Mr.  Clay  replied  to  Mr.  Benton  with  great  earnestness. 

Mr.  Foote's  resolution  was  amended  so  as  to  embrace  Mr.  Clay's  resolutions,  and  passed 
on  the  18th  of  April. 

Ayes— Atchison.  Badger.  Bell,  Borland,  Bright,  Butler,  Cass,  Clay,  Clemens,  Davis  of  Miss.,  Dickinson,  Dodge 
of  Iowa,  Downs,  Foote.  Hunter,  King.  Jones,  Mangum,  Mason,  Morton,  Pearce,  Rusk,  Sebastian,  Soule,  Spruance, 
Sturgeon,  Turner,  Underwood.  Whitcomb,  Yulee— 30. 

Nays — Baldwin.  Benton,  Bradbury,  Chase,  Clarke,  Corwin.  Davis  of  Mass.,  Dayton,  Dodge  of  Wis.,  Douglas, 
Felch,  Greene,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Miller,  Norris,  Phelps,  Seward,  Shields,  Smith,  Walker,  Webster— 22. 

On  the  following  day,  the  compromise  committee  of  thirteen  was  elected  by  ballot,  viz. 
Clay,  Cass,  Dickinson,  Bright,  Webster,  Phelps,  Cooper,  King,  Mason,  Downs,  Mangum, 
Bell  and  Berrien  \  seven  from  slave  States — six  from  free  States. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1850,  Mr.  Clay  presented  a  report  from  the  committee,  which  em- 
braced substantially  the  following  provisions. 

1 .  The  admission  of  any  new  State  or  States,  formed  out  of  Texas,  to  be  postponed  until 
they  shall  hereafter  present  themselves  to  be  received  into  the  Union  when  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  Congress  fairly  and  faithfully  to  execute  the  compact  with  Texas  by  admitting  such 
new  State  or  States. 

2.  The  admission  forthwith  of  California  into  the  Union,  with  the  boundaries  which  she 
has  proposed. 

3.  The  establishment  of  territorial  governments,  without  the  Wilmot  proviso,  for  New 
Mexico  and  Utah,  embracing  all  the  territory  recently  acquired  by  the  United  States  from 
Mexico,  not  contained  in  the  boundaries  of  California. 

4.  The  combination  of  these  last  two  mentioned  measures  in  the  same  bill. 

5.  The  establishment  of  the  western  and  northern  boundary  of  Texas,  and  the  exclusion 
from  her  jurisdiction  of  all  New  Mexico,  with  the  grant  to  Texas  of  a  pecuniary  equivalent. 
And  the  section  for  that  purpose  to  be  incorporated  in  the  bill  admitting  California,  and 
establishing  territorial  governments  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico. 

6.  More  effectual  enactments  of  law,  to  secure  the  prompt  delivery  of  persons  bound  to 
service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another  State. 

7.  Abstaining  from  abolishing  slavery:  but,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  prohibiting  the  slave 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  Berrien,  Mr.  Clemens,  Mr.  Yulee,  and  others  opposed  the  report,  at  first, 
while  Messrs.  Bright,  Downs,  Cass,  Dickinson,  and  others  sustained  it.  During  the  debate 
which  followed,  it  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Messrs.  Benton,  Seward,  Davis.  Smith,  Day- 
ton, Hale,  and  others,  and  powerfully  supported  by  Clay,  Cass,  Dickinson,  Webster,  Man- 
gum, Foote,  Douglas,  and  others.  On  the  last  day  of  July,  it  had  become,  by  a  series  of 
amendments,  divested  of  all  its  original  features,  except  the  portion  relating  to  Utah,  so  that 
Mr.  Benton  created  considerable  merriment  by  comparing  the  Senate  to  the  woman  described 
by  Homer,  who  every  night  unravelled  what  she  had  wove  during  the  day. 

Separate  bills,  however,  were  subsequently  passed,  in  a  disconnected  shape,  embodying 
all  the  main  features  of  the  compromise. 

Eight  months  having  thus  been  passed,  principally  in  the  discussion  of  these  bills,  the 
two  Houses  were  at  last  brought  to  a  vote  on  each  bill  by  itself. 

The  Texas  boundary  bill  passed  the  Senate,  August  10th,  1850,  by  a  vote  of  30  to  20,  as 
follows : 

Ayes — Badger,  Bell,  Berrien,  Bradbury,  Bright,  Cass,  Clark,  Clem«ns,  Cooper,  Davis  of  Mass.,  Dickinson,  Daw- 
son, Dodge  of  Iowa,  Douglas,  Felch,  Foote.  Green,  Houston,  King,  Norris,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Rusk,  Shields,  Smith, 
Spruance,  Sturgeon,  Wales,  Whitcomb,  and  Winthrop — 30. 

Nays— Atchison,  Baldwin,  Barnwell,  Benton,  Butler,  Chase,  Davis  of  Mi.,  Dodge  of  Wis.,  Ewing,  Hale,  Hunter, 
Mason,  Morton,  Seward,  Soule,  Turney,  Underwood,  Upham,  Walker,  and  Yulee — 20. 

In  the  House,  it  passed  Sept.  6th,  by  a  vote  of  107  to  97. 

Ayes — Albertson,  Alston.  Anderson,  Andrews,  Bay,  Bayly,  Beale,  Bokee,  Bowie,  Bowlin,  Boyd,  Beck.  Briggs, 
Brooks,  W.  J.  Brown,  Buel,  C.  Butler,  E.  C.  Cabell,  G.  A.  Caldwell,  J.  P.  Caldwell,  Carey,  Chandler,  W.  R.  W. 
Cobb,  Debeny,  Dimmick,  Disney,  Dner,  Duncan,  Denham,  Edmundson,  Eliot.  Ewing,  Fitch,  Fuller,  Gentry, 
Gerry,  Gilmore,  Gorman,  Green,  Grinnell,  Hall,  Hammond,  Isham.  G.  Harris,  J.  L.  Harris,  Haymond,  Hilliard, 
Hoagland,  Houston,  Howard,  A.Johnson,  J.  L.Johnson,  Jones,  Kaufman,  Kerr,  G.  G.  King,  Leffler,  Levin,  Little- 
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field   Job,  Mann.  Marshall.  Mason.  McClelland,  McDonald,  McDowell ,  MeKissaek,  McLanahan.McI.an*.  McLean, 
JteMullen,  Morehead,  Morion,  Nelson,  Out  -e,  Phanix,  Pitman,  Potter,  RicharJs,  Robbins, 

(KJ    RosT  Rosi    Savage,  SoherWrhorn.  Shepard,  Scanley.  i  n,   R.   H     Sta 

Thomas  J.  Thompson.  J  B^nompsc-n,  Thurman,  Toombs,  Underbill,  Walden,  Watkins,  Wellborn,  W  hue,  VI  hit- 
tieney,  Wiidrick,  Williams.  Wilson.  Young— 107. 

NaYS— Alexander,  Allen,  Averett,  Baker.  Bennett.  Bingham.  Booth   Bowden.  A.  G.  Brown.  Burrows.  Sort.  T.  B. 
Butler.  Cable,  Calvin,  Campbell,  Carter.  Clark.  ...  Lrowell.  Daniel.  Dickey. 

•n: r>_,.,    n..,!^.    M    KvanK.  Featherston.  Kow.er  tt,    Hallow  -on,   Harlan.   8.W.   Harris, 


W 


Reed    Reynolds   Rockwell.  Root.  r".  • .  Thad. 

u    riweeuer,  Jacob  Thompson,  Tu  ibto,  Vint  atworth, 

Woodward — 97. 

The  bill  for  the  admission  of  California,  passed  in  the  Senate;  Aug.  13th.  by  a  vote  of  34 
to  18,  viz. : 

Arrs— Messrs.  Baldwin.  Bell,  Beaten.  Bradbury,  Bright  Okas,  Chaan,  Cooper,  D*vi<  of  Mm*-,  nirkin  of. 

la.  Dodge  of  Iowa,  Douglas,  Ewlns   Pel.  i  I H  Houstui  Bnwani 

Shiei.U  Smith,  Spruance,  Sturgeoo,  Underwood.  Upham,  W  IrhUeoniD.— .U 

Nats— Meaan  Atchison,  Barnwell.  Berrien.  I  mens,  Davla  of  Mlns,  Dai  I      10,  Bonier,  King,  Mason, 

Morton,  Pratt,  Rusk, Sebastian,  riuule,  Turney,  un<l  Fains, 

It  passed  the  Hottee.  S  >pt.  17th,  by  a  rote  of  150  to  56.    Those  whe  voted  Nay.  were, 

Messn  Alston.  Ash.  Averett,  Bayly,  Benin,  Bowdon,  Boyd,  K.G  Brown.  Bart,  I  ian, 

Wit    W  Cobb  Colenck    Daniel    Deberry,  Edmonson, G  Haralson, 8.  W.Harris,  J. G.  Harris.  HI 

Ho'lln'day  Howard  Hubbard,  Inge.  J  W  Jackson,  B  W.  Johnson,  Knufm  Dowell.  M 

McWillie    Meade,  Mlllson,  Morse,  Morton.  <  >rr.  Outlaw  ".  sheppnrd,  r.  V. 

Si.Mii tt.  II.  Stanton,  Thomas;  J  Thompson,  T nb  .  \  ■'■  •  llbom,  Woodn 

On  the  i  4th  of  August,  the  Sen  i  the  bill  organising  the  Territory  of  Ne-w  M 

by  a'vote  oi  ¥1  to  10,  aa  follow*, 

Ykas  - Messrs    Atchison,  Bndgrr,  Berrien,   Beaton,  Bradbury.  Uriel  I  vn. 

Doaglas,  Down*   Felch    Houston,  Hunter,  King,  Manguni,  M  I    Pratt,  Ku^.  - 

Undertv I,  Wales,  White Ii  _ 

\..     -Messrs.  Chase,  Davis  of  Mass.,    Dodge  oi  r,  and 

Wlnthrop  -10 

In  the  II. hi-.-,  it  wai  urn'., i   end  with  the  Texas  boundary  bill,  by  a  vote  as  !■• 

stated. 

When  thii  bill  wai  before  thi   S  Mr.  Ohaee moved  to  add  the  Wilnu  irhioh 

wai  tool  bj  a  rote  of  SO  te  I 

Baldwin.   Bradbury,   Bright,  Chans,  •  Hale, 

Bamlln,  Miller,  Norrls,  Phelps,  8hleld*.  Smith.  Upl  sub,Wini 

Messrs.  Vlchlson.  Badger,  Bell,   Benion,  Berries    I  0   ■•   ■       !  Downs, 

Foote,  Houston,  Hunter,  Junes,  King,  Mangtuu,  Mason,  Morion,  Pratt,  B  rood, 

\\ 

Messrs.  Diokinson  and  Seward  on  tins.  an. I  several  oil  -  paired  off,  owing  to  the 

i        -;iry  absence  of  one  or  the  other. 
on  the  23d  of  August,  the  Fug         S        B  11  •■•.  ,1  in  thi   B  b)  ■  roie  • 

to  12,  as  follows  : — 

Atbs    Messrs,   Atchison,   Badger,  Barnwell,  Bell.  Berrien,  Bntler.  Davis  of  M    -    D    If     .flows    Dowi 
lie. ii-i. .n   Hnnter,  Jones.  King,  Mangum,  Maeon,  Peeree,  Rusk,  SebesU  m,  Turney,  Undei 

w I,  Wales,  Vulos 

\,,.    Messrs  Baldwin,  Bradbury,  I  a*  Haas*,  Dayton,  Dodge  of  W]  Smith,  Upham, 

Walker,  Wlnthrop.— IS. 

Senators  Douglaa  and  Diokinaon,  both  rabsequently  declared  thai  they  approved  the  bill, 

ninl  would  have  voted  lor  it    it"  they  had  not   been  prevented,  the  former  by  B  and  the 

Latter  by  having  panel  oil' with  Mr  Seward. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  the  H  I  the  bill,  without  debate,  under  the.  action  of 

the  previous  question  moved  by  Mr.  Thompson,  oi  Pa. 

The  vn.'  Mood,  ayes  109  :  nays  7.3.  as  follows  : 

\>\s  Messrs  Albertson,  Alston,  Ash,  tverett.  Bay,  Bayly.  Beale,  Bissell,  Bowdon,  Bowie,  Bowlln,  Boyd,  Rrrrk, 
A.  G.  Brown,  W.  J.  Brown,  Bnel.  Bart,  J.  A.  Caldwell,  J.  P.  Caldvi  .  I  Ingman,  W  It  W«  Cobb.  Colcoek,  Daniel, 
Deberry,  Dimmlck,  Dunham,  Bdmundaou,  Eliot,  l  in,  Puller,  Gentry,  Gerry    Gilbert,  Gorman,  Green, 

Hall,  Hamilton,  Haralson,  J.  G  Harris.  8.  W.  Harris,  T.  L.  Horn.  Haymond,  Hibbnrd,  Hiiliard.  Hoasland.  Holladay, 
Holmes,  1 1. 1  us  ion.  Howard,  Hubbard,  Inge,  J.  W.Jackson,  A.Johnson.  J.  L.  Johnson.  R  W.  Johnson,  Jones,  Kanfman, 
Kerr,  La  Sere,  Leffler,  Llttlefleld,  Job,  Mann,  Marshall,  Mason,  McClernand,   McDoo  .   McLanaban, 

1'.  S.  McLean,  M.  Mullen.  McQueen,  McWillie,  Meade,  Miller,  Mlllson,  Morton,  <  >rr.  Outlaw,  Owen,  Parker,  Peaslee, 
Phelps,  Powell,  Richardson,  Robbing,  Jr*  Ross,  Savage  Seddon,  Shepperd  Stanley,  P.  P.  Stanton,  I!.  H.  Stan  too, 
Ta\  l..r.  Thorn  is,  Jacob  Thompson,  John  Thompson,  .1  imea  Thompson,  Toombs,  Veuable,  Walden,  Wallace,  Wutkins, 
Wellborn,  Wildrick,  Williams,  Woodward,  Voung.— 100. 

Nats— Messrs.  Alexander,  Ulen,  Biker.  Bennett,  Bingham,  Booth.  Briggs.  Burrows,  T.  B.  Bntler,  J  Cable,  Calvin, 
Campbell.  Ctrter,  Chandler,  Cole,  Corwln,  Cowell,  Dickey,  Disney,  Dixon,  Doty.  Duncan,  Durkee,  N  Evans  Pitch, 
Fowler.  Preedly,  Gtddings,  Gott,  Gould.  Halloway,  Hampton.  Harlan,  Hay,  Hebsrd,  Henry,  Howe,  Banter,  W,  T. 
Jaekson,  Julien,  Q.  G.  King,  J  G.King,  J.  A.  King,  Pr.->i..n  King,  Horace  Maon,  Matterson,  McKissnck,  Merchant, 
M.Kire,  Morris,  Nelson,  Otis,  Pitmin,  Putnam,  Reed,  Robinson,  Root,  Ram  ey,  Sickeit.  Snwtelle,  Scbaraaker,  s.-.'ukjI- 
cr.-ii't.  Silvester,  S|>r  .sue,  Thud.  Btevens,  Stetson,  Tnurnwn,  Tuck,  Ouderhill,  Vintou,  Waldo,  Weotw  uiih,  Whittlesey, 
\\     .1,  Wright.— 73. 
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The  next  bill  considered  in  the  Senate  was  that  for  abolishing  the  slave  trade  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Mr.  Seward  proposed  a  substitute  abolishing  slavery  itself  in  the  Dis- 
trict, and  advocated  its  passage  in  a  speech  of  remarkable  boldness  and  eloquence.*  His 
substitute  was  rejected.     Ayes  5 — Nays  46. 

Ayes — Chase,  Dodge  of  Wis.,  Hale.  Seward,  and  Upham — 5. 

Nays — Atchison,  Badger,  Baldwin,  Barnwell.  Bell,  Benton,  Berrien.  Bright,  Butler,  Clay,  Davis  of  Mass.,  Davis 
of  Miss.,  Dayton,  Dickinson,  Dodge  of  Iowa.  Douglas,  Downs,  Ewing,  Felch,  Fremont,  Greene,  Gwin,  Hamlin, 
Houston,  Hunter,  Jones,  King,  Mangum,  Mason,  Morton,  Norris,  Pearce,  Pratt.  Rusk.  Sebastian,  Shields,  Smith, 
Soule,  Spruance,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  Underwood,  Wales,  Whitcomb,  Winthrop,  Yulee — 16. 

The  original  bill  passed  on  the  14th  of  September,  by  a  vote  of  33  to  19.  as  follows  : 

Ayes — Baldwin.  Benton,  Bright,  Cass,  Chase,  Clarke,  Clay,  Cooper.  Davis  of  Mass.,  Dayton,  Dickinson,  Dodge 
of  Wis.,  Dodge  of  Iowa,  Douglas,  Ewing,  Felch.  Fremont,  Green,  Gwin,  Hale.  Hamlin,  Norris,  Jones,  Seward, 
Shields,  Smith,  Spruance,  Sturgeon,  Underwood,  Wales,  Walker,  Whitcomb,  Winthrop — 33. 

Nays — Atchison,  Badger,  Barnwell,  Bell.  Berrien.  Butler,  Davis  of  Miss.,  Dawson,  Downs,  Hunter,  King,  Man- 
gum,  Mason,  Morton,  Pratt,  Sebastian,  Soule,  Turney,  Yulee — 19. 

The  bill  passed  the  House,  Sep.  17th,  by  a  vote  of  124  to  59.     The  Nays,  were  : 

Messrs.  Alston,  Anderson,  Ash,  Averett,  Bayly,  Bowdon,  Bowie,  A.  G.  Brown,  Burt,  E.  C.  Cabell,  G.  A.  Caldwell, 
J.  P  Caldwell,  Olinginan,  W.  K.  W.  Cobb,  Colcock,  Deberry,  Edniundson,  A.  Evans,  Ewing,  Fea,therston,  Green, 
Hamilton,  Haralson,  J.  G.  Harris,  S.  W.  Harris,  Holladay,  Howard,  Hubbard,  Inge,  J.  W.  Jackson,  A.  Johnson,  Jones, 
Kaufman,  Kerr,  La  Sere,  Marshall,  McDowell,  R.  McLane,  McMullen,  McQueen,  Millson,  Morse.  Orr.  Outlaw.  I'arker, 
Phelps,  Powell,  Savage,  Seddon,  F.  P.  Stanton,  R.  H.  Stanton,  A.  H.  Stephens,  Thomas,  J.  Thompson,  Venable, 
Wallace,  Watkins,  Williams,  Woodward. — 59. 

The  several  acts  of  Congress  embraced  in  this  series  of  measures  were  five  in  number. 

1 .  An  act  proposing  to  the  State  of  Texas  the  establishment  of  her  northern  and  western 
boundaries,  the  relinquishment  by  the  said  State  of  all  territory  claimed  by  her  exterior  to 
said  boundaries,  and  of  all  her  claim  upon  the  United  States,  and  to  establish  a  Territorial 
Government  for  New  Mexico. — [September  9,  1850.]  In  the  fifth  clause  of  the  first  section 
of  said  act  is  the  following  proviso,  introduced  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  viz. 

"  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  impair  or  qualify  any  tiling  contained 
in  the  third  article  of  the  second  section  of  the  'joint  resolution  for  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States,' 
approved  March  1,  1845,  either  as  regards  the  number  of  States  that  may  hereafter  be  formed  out  of  the 
State  of  Texas  or  otherwise." 

In  the  second  section,  establishing  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  is  the  following  proviso : 

"And  provided,  further,  That  when  admitted  as  a  State,  the  said  Territory,  or  any  portion  of  the 
same,  shall  be  received  into  the  Union,  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  Constitution  may  prescribe." 

2.  An  act  to  establish  a  Territorial  Government  for  Utah. — [September  9,  1850.]  This 
act  contains  the  same  provision  in  regard  to  slavery  as  the  preceding. 

3.  An  act  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  California.  This  has  no  reference  whatever 
to  slavery ;  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  however,  prohibited  it. 

4.  An  act  to  amend  and  supplementary  to  the  act  entitled  u  An  act  respecting  fugitives 
from  justice  and  persons  escaping  from  the  service  of  their  masters,"  approved  February  12, 
1793.— [September  16.  1850.] 

5.  An  act  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. — [September  20,  1850.] 
These  five  acts  constitute  what  are  called  the  compromise  measures  of  1850. 

They  renew  the  Missouri  compromise  in  regard  to  the  territory  north  of  36°  30';  agree  to 
admit  New  Mexico  and  Utah  as  States  when  prepared,  with  or  without  slavery,  as  the 
people  thereof  may  determine  in  their  respective  State  Constitutions ;  admit  California  with 
her  Constitution  as  presented,  prohibiting  slavery  within  the  State;  abolish  the  slave  trade 
within  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  enact  more  stringent  measures  for  the  recovery  of 
fugitive  slaves. 

Mr.  Douglas,  in  his  amendment  to  the  Nebraska  bill  now  pending,  declares  that  this 
legislation  is  "inconsistent  with  the  Missouri  compromise  of  1820,"  and  therefore  "inope- 
rative and  void."     And  upon  this  issue  the  debate  is  proceeding  in  the  Senate. 

*  See  Works  of  W.  H.  Seward,  VoL  L     J.  S.  Redfield,  Publisher. 
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SPEECH  OF  THE  HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD, 

IN  THE  SENATE,  MARCH  11,  1850. 


ON     THE     ADMISSION     OF     CALIFORNIA. 


Turc  resolution,  submitted  by  Mr.  B 
mittee  on  Territories  to  introduce  a  bi 
connected  from  all  other  subjects,  t>ein 

Mr,  SEW  A  R  I)  rose  and  said  : 

Mit.  l'i-. ■  -hunt:    Four  -.  i,  Califoi 

Mexican  IV  ■  in<  >■,  m  areely  inhabited  and  quite  un- 
explored, was  unknown  even  to  oar  usually  immod- 
erate  desires,  except  by  a   barbor,  capacioi 
tranquil)  which  only  itatesmen   then  foresaw  would 
be  useful  in  tin-  oriental  eommi  i 
it'  not  merely-chimerical,  future. 

A  yeai  man  military  de- 

pendency "i  ""I  own,  and  «•■  wi  re  celebratiri 
unanimity  and   enthuai  •>,  with  its 

newly-discovered  bul  yet  untold  ana  untouched  min- 
eral wealth,  as  the  most  auspicious  of  many  and  on- 
paralleled  achievements. 

Tn-iliiy,  Californi  3l  populous  than 

tin-  leasl  and  richer  than  several  of  the 
our  thirty  States.     This  same  California, 
ninl   populous,   is  here  asking  admission   inl 
Union,  and  finds  us  debating  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  itself 

No  wonder  if  we  are  perplexed  with  ever-changing 
embarrassments!     No  wonder  if  we  led  by 

over-incn  pnnsibilities !     No  wonder  if  we 

nn-  bewildered   by  the  ever-eugmenl  nitude 

anil  rapidirj  of  national  vicissitu 

Shall  Oalivorru  bi  rxcxividI  For  myself, 
upon  1 1 1 v  individual  judgment  and  conscience,  I  an- 
swer, Yes.  For  m  in  instructed  representa- 
tive of  one  of  tin-  States,  "l  that  one  even  of  the 
States  which  is  soon,  ~t  ,n,l  .  be  pressed  in 
commercial  and  political  rivalry  by  tin-  new  Com- 
monwealth, I  answer,  Y<  s.  Lei  Q  difoi  li  i  come  in. 
Every  new  State,  whether  she  come  tVoni  thi 
or  from  tin-  West,  i  rery  new  State,  coming  from 
whatever  part  of  tin-  continent  she  may,  is  always 
welcome.  Bul  California,  that  conn's  fiom  the  crime 
where  the  West  dies  away  into  tin-  ii-.in;j  East — 
California,  that  bounds  .-it  once  tin-  empire  and  the 
continent — California,  the  youthful  queen  of  the  Pa- 
cii'u-,  in  her  robes  of  freedom,  gorgeously  inlaid  with 
goM — is  doubly  welcome. 

Ami  now  1  inquire,  first,  Why  should  California 
be  rejected  t  All  the  objections  are  bonded  only 
in  the  circumstances  of  her  coming,  and  in  the  or- 
ganic law  which  she  presents  for  our  confirmation. 

1st.  California  comes  unckhzmoniouslt,  without 
a  preliminary  consent  of  Congress,  and  therefore  by 
usurpation.  This  allegation,  I  think,  is  not  quite 
true;  at  leasl  not  quite  true  in  spiiit.  California  is 
here  not  of  her  own  pure  volition.  We  tore  Cali- 
fornia violently  from  her  place  in  the  Confederation 


v.  proposing  to  instruct  the  Com- 
11  for  the  admission  of  California,  dis- 
ander  consideration — 


of  M<  I    <tcs,  nnrl  stipulated,  by  the  treaty  of 

1 1        tlupe  Hidalgo,  that  the  territory  should  be  ad- 
mittetl  bj  States  into  the  \n  Dnion  as  speedily 

as  possible. 

0   t  the  letter  of  the  objection  still  holds.     Cali- 
ithout  having  obtained  a  prelimi- 
nary consent  of  l  ition. 
B  ii  M                md  other  St  ites  pn  -■■  ti  'I  thi  mselvea 
in  the  same  unauthorised  way,  and  ('■ 

lioned  thi 
• 

•  t  f 
I5ut    it    I 
from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhoi  s,]  that  the  Or- 
dinance of  178  to  M  the  right  to 

My  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  t  neglect, 

This    ;- 

in  palliation   ot   the   irregularity  of  Mn  hi.  But 

Calif"  .  had  a  treaty,  and  <  !on« 

■  t,  and  i 

ng  ler  the  customary  Territorial  Government] 

as  tiny  iliil  to  Michigan,  failed  to  do  either,  and  thus 

■<  'I  both,  ibandoned  the  new 

community,  under  most  unpropitious  circumsl  inces, 

to  anarchy.     California  then  made  a  Constitution  for 

If,  but  not  unnecessarily  and  presumptuously,  as 

Michigan  did.     She  made  a  Constitution  for  herself, 

Ler  the  law,  the  paramount 

law,  ot  self-presei  vation. 

In   that    -  I.      Indeed,  California 

is  mme  than  justified.      8  i  colon  i/,  a.  military 

colony.     All  colon  ially  military  colonies, 

.Mums  with  our  political  system,  an. 
nallv  open  to  corruption  and  exposed  to  op- 
on.     They  are,  therefore,  not  more  unfortunate 
in  their  own    proper  condition  than  fruitful   of  dan- 
Uj   the   parent    Democracy.     California,  then, 
acted   wisely  ami  well   in  establishing  self-govern- 
ment.    SI.  es,  not  rebuke,  but  praise  and  ap- 
probation.      Nor   does    this  objection    come    with    a 
good  grace  from   those  who   otli-r  it.      If  California 
were  now  content  to  receive  only  a  Territorial  char- 
ter, we  could  not  agree  to  grant  it  without  an  inhibi- 
tion of  slavery,  which,  in  that  case,  t>.  ing  a  Federal 
act,  «  ould  render  the  attitude  of  California,  as  a  Ter- 
ritory, even  more  offensive  to  those  who  now  repel 
her  than   she  ii  as  a  State,  with  the  same  inhibition 
in  the  Constitution  of  her  own  voluntary  choice. 
A  second  objection  is,  that  California  has  assigned 
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her  own  boundaries  without  the  previous  authority  of 
Congress.  But  she  was  left  to  organize  herself  with- 
out any  boundaries  fixed  by  previous  law  or  by  pre- 
scription. She  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  assume 
boundaries,  since  without  boundaries  she  must  have 
remained  unorganized. 

A  third  objection  is,  that  California  is  too  large. 

I  answer,  first,  there  is  no  common  standard  of 
States.  California,  although  greater  than  many,  is 
less  than  one  of  the  States. 

Secondly.  California,  if  too  large,  may  be  divided 
with  her  own  consent,  and  a  similar  provision  is  all 
the  security  we  have  for  reducing  the  magnitude 
and  averting  the  preponderance  of  Texas. 

Thirdly.  The  boundaries  of  California  seem  not  at 
all  unnatural.  The  territory  circumscribed  is  alto- 
gether contiguous  and  compact. 

Fourthly.  The  boundaries  are  convenient.  They 
embrace  only  inhabited  portions  of  the  country,  com- 
mercially connected  with  the  port  of  San  Francisco. 
No  one  has  pretended  to  offer  boundaries  more  in 
harmony  with  the  physical  outlines  of  the  region  con- 
cerned, or  more  convenient  for  civil  administration. 

But  to  draw  closer  to  the.  question,  What  shall  be 
the  boundaries  of  a  new  State  ?   concerns — 

First.  The  State  herself;  and  California,  of  course, 
is  content. 

Secondly.  Adjacent  communities;  Oregon  does 
not  complain  of  encroachment,  and  there  is  no  other 
adjacent  community  to  complain. 

Thirdly.  The  other  States  of  the  Union ;  the 
larger  the  Pacific  States,  the  smaller  will  be  their 
relative  power  in  the  Senate.  All  the  States  now 
here  are  either  Atlantic  States  or  inland  States,  and* 
surely  they  may  well  indulge  California  in  the  largest 
liberty  of  boundaries. 

The  fourth  objection  to  the  admission  of  Califor- 
nia is,  that  no  census  had  been  taken,  and  no  laws 
prescribing  the  qualifications  of  suffrage  and  the  ap- 
portionment of  Representatives  in  Convention,  exist- 
ed  before  her  Convention  was  held. 

I  answer,  California  was  left  to  act  ab  initio.  She 
must  begin  somewhere,  without  a  census,  and  with- 
out such  laws.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  began  in  the 
same  way  on  board  the  May-Flower;  and,  since  it 
has  been  objected  that  some  of  the  electors  in  Cali- 
fornia may  have  been  aliens,  I  add,  that  all  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  were  aliens  and  strangers  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Plymouth. 

Again,  the  objection  may  well  be  waived,  if  the 
Constitution  of  California  is  satisfactory,  first  to  her- 
self, secondly  to  the  United  States. 

Not  a  murmur  of  discontent  has  followed  Califor- 
nia to  this  place. 

As  to  ourselves,  we  confine  our  inquiries  about  the 
Constitution  of  a  new  State  to  four  things  :— 

1st.  The  boimdaries  assumed;  and  I  have  consid- 
ered that  point  in  this  case  already. 

2d.  That  the  domain  within  the  State  is  secured 
to  us ;  and  it  is  admitted  that  this  has  been  properly 
done. 

3d.  That  the  Constitution  shall  be  republican,  and 
not  aristocratic  and  monarchical.  In  this  case  the 
only  objection  is,  that  the  Constitution,  inasmuch  as 
it  inhibits  slavery,  is  altogether  too  republican. 

4th.  That  the  representation  claimed  shall  be  just 
and  equal.  No  one  denies  that  the  population  of 
California  is  sufficient  to  demand  two  Representa- 
tives on  the  Federal  basis;  and,  secondly,  a  new 
census  is  at  hand,  and  the  error,  if  there  is  one,  will 
be  immediately  corrected. 

The  fifth  objection  is,  California  comes  under 
Executive  influence : — 


1st.  In  her  coming  as  a  free  State ; 

2d.   In  her  coming  at  all. 

The  first  charge  rests  on  suspicion  only,  is  peremp- 
torily denied,  and  the  denial  is  not  controverted  by 
proofs.      I  dismiss  it  altogether. 

The  second  is  true,  to  the  extent  that  the  Presi- 
dent advised  the  people  of  California,  that,  having 
been  left  without  any  civil  government,  under  the 
military  supervision  of  the  Executive,  without  any 
authority  of  law  whatever,  their  adoption  of  a  Con- 
stitution, subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress,  would 
be  regarded  favorably  by  the  President.  Only  a 
year  ago,  it  was  complained  that  the  exercise  of  the 
military  power  to  maintain  law  and  order  in  Cali- 
fornia, was  a  fearful  innovation.  But  now  the  wind 
has  changed,  and  blows  even  stronger  from  the  oppo- 
site quarter. 

May  this  Republic  never  have  a  President  commit 
a  more  serious  or  more  dangerous  usurpation  of 
power  than  the  act  of  the  present  eminent  Chief 
Magistrate,  in  endeavoring  to  induce  legislative  au- 
thority to  relieve  him  from  the  exercise  of  military 
power,  by  establishing  civil  institutions  regulated  by 
law  in  distant  provinces!  Rome  would  have  been 
standing  this  day,  if  she  had  had  only  such  generals 
and  such  tribunes. 

But  the  objection,  whether  true  in  part,  or  even 
in  the  whole,  is  immaterial.  The  question  is,  not 
what  moved  California  to  impress  any  particular 
feature  on  her  Constitution,  nor  even  what  induced 
her  to  adopt  a  Constitution  at  all ;  but  it  is  whether, 
since  she  has  adopted  a  Constitution,  she  shall  be 
admitted  into  the  Union. 

I  have  now  reviewed  all  the  objections  raised 
against  the  admission  of  California.  It  is  seen  that 
they  have  no  foundation  in  the  law  of  nature  and  of 
nations.  Nor  are  they  founded  in  the  Constitution, 
for  the  Constitution  prescribes  no  form  or  manner  of 
proceeding  in  the  admission  of  new  States,  but 
leaves  the  whole  to  the  discretion  of  Congress. 
"  Congress  may  admit  new  States."  The  objections 
are  ail  merely  formal  and  technical.  They  rest  on 
Lents  which  have  not  always,  nor  even  gener- 
ally, been  observed.  But  it  is  said  that  we  ought 
now  to  establish  a  safe  precedent  for  the  future. 

I  answer,  1st:  It  is  too  late  to  seize  this  occasion 
for  that  purpose.  The  irregularities  complained  of 
being  unavoidable,  the  caution  should  have  been 
exercised  when,  1st,  Texas  was  annexed  ;  2d,  when 
we  waged  war  against  Mexico;  or,  3d,  when  we 
ratified  the  treaty  of  Gaudalupe  Hidalgo. 

I  answer,  2d:  We  may  establish  precedents  at 
pleasure.  Our  successors  will  exercise  their  pleas- 
ure about  following  them,  just  as  we  have  done  in 
such  cases. 

I  answer,  3d :  States,  nations,  and  empires,  are 
apt  to  be  peculiarly  capricious,  not  only  as  to  the 
time,  but  even  as  to  the  manner,  of  their  being  born, 
and  as  to  their  subsequent  political  changes.  They 
are  not  accustomed  to  conform  to  precedents.  Cali- 
fornia sprang  from  the  bead  of  the  nation,  not  only 
complete  in  proportion  and  full  armed,  but  ripe  for 
affiliation  with  it.-  members. 

I  proceed  now  to  state  my  reasons  for  the  opinion 
that  California  ought  to  be  admitted.  The 
population  of  the  United  States  consists  of  natives 
of  Caucasian  origin,  and  exotics  of  the  same  deriva- 
tion. The  native  mass  rapidly  assimilates  to  itself 
and  absorbs  the  exotic,  and  thus  these  constitute  one 
homogeneous  people.  The  African,  race,  bond  and 
free,  and  the  aborigines,  savage  and  civilized,  being 
incapable  of  such  assimilation  and  absorption,  re- 
main distinct,  and,  owing  to  their  peculiar  condition, 
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they  constitute  inferior  manes,  anfl  may  be  regarded 
as  accidental  if  not  disturbing  political  forces.  The 
ruling  homogeneous  family  planted  nr  f.rst  on  the 
Atlantic  shores,  and  following  an  obvious  law,  is 
nually  and  rapidly  spreading  itself  west- 
ward year  by  year,  subduing  the  wildi  nd  the 
prairie,  and  thus  extending  this  great  political  com- 
munity, which,  as  fast  as  it  advances,  breaks  into 
distim  •  for  municipal  pu  nly,  while 
the  whole  constitutes  oik  mtiguous  and  com-' 
pact  nation. 

W<  bed  calculations  in  political  arithme- 

tic  enables  us  to  say  thai  the  b   populai 

the  nation  now  is   "     -        -  -    22 

That  10  years  hence  it  will  be  - 
Thai  20  yean  hence  it  will  he  - 
-  h.  nee  it  will  he  - 
Thai  40  years  hence  it  will  be  - 
That  50  ice  it  will  be     -         -     - 

That  !<!()   years    bi  it   is,   in   the 

a   1950,  it  will  I 

equal  nearly  i"  one-fourth  of  the  pn  - 
population  of  the  globe,  ible  the  population 

ol   Europe  at  the  time  of  thi 

Bui  the  advance  of  population  an  the  Pacific  will 
for  exceed    what    has    heretofore   occurred   on    the 
Atlantic  coast,  while  emigration  even   fa   i 
stripping  the  calculations  on  which  th 
There 

'     lifomin,      Tl 
I .  New  York  is  ban 

Allowing  due  consideration  to  tbe  it 
sity  of  our  popolal  ■ 

long  before  tl  rod  ih< 

tniitn  nf  numbi  ■  ■!.  .1,  the  entire  width  i 

i  m  <h.     v 

will   I  d   by  it.  and   !»• 

mnturitj  and  complete  political  i  tion. 

The  qui  stiun  nov 
pie, having  h  common  origii  . 
common  relig  ion,  common  sentin 

-.  and  hopes,  rem  tin  one  polhii  ■  tie  na- 

lic,  or  shall  it  !•■■  Itroken  into  rt 
dieting  and   probably  hi 

I  Itimately  be  -  or  the 

habil  i  i  lv  foi  mod,  as  the  inter* 

i  mutual  intercourse  are  I-  ing  formed.     It  is 
already   ascertained    where    the  I    political 

power  mi  ultural 

interests  and  masses,  who  will  occupy  the  interior 
of  the  contin.-nt.     Tins.-  masees,  if  they  cannot  all 
command   access  to  both   i 
strueted  in  their  approaches  to  thai  one,  which 
■  i  it.  -t  facih'fies  to  tluir  commi 

Shall    the    American    people,  then,  be   divided  ' 
Before  deciding  on  this  question,  lei  us  considi 
position,  our  power,  and  capabil 

The  world  contains  no  seal  of  to  magnifi- 

ii  this ;  which,  while  it  embraces  all  tin 
ing  climates  ot  the  temperate  aone,  and  i<  tra 
by  wide  expanding  lakes  and  long-branching  rivers, 
offers  supplies  on  the  Atlantic  shores  to  the 

Crowded    nations    uf    Europe,    while    on    the    P 

coast  it  intercepts  the  commerce  of  the  Indies.  The 
nation  thus  situated,  and  enjoying  forest,  n  : 
and  agricultural  resources  unequalled,  if  endowed 
nlso  with  moral  energies  adequate  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  gn  al  enterprises,  and  favored  with  ■  Govern- 
ment adapted  to  their  character  and  condition,  must 
command  the  empire  of  the  seas,  which  alone  is  real 
empire. 

We    think   that   we  mny  claim    to  have  inherited 
physical   and  intellectual   vigor,  courage,  invention, 


and  enterprise  ;  and  the  systems  of  education  pre- 
vailing among  us  open  to  all  the  stores  of  human 
science  and  art. 

The  old  world  and  the  past  were  allotted  by 
Provident  e  to  the  pupilage  of  mankind,  under  the 
hard  dim  ipline  of  arhitrary  power,  quelling  tin-  vio- 
lence of  human  passiot  -  I  :  ■  :  •  ■  world  and  the 
future  seem  to  have  been  appointed  for  the  maturity 
of  mankind,  with  the  development  of  self-government 
operating  in  obedience  to  reason  and  judgment. 
We  have  thoroughly  tried  our  novel  system  of 
eminent,  with  its  complex, 
vet  harnice        -  the  combination  of  distinct 

local  elect  for  the  conduct  of  dot 

amnion  central  elective  agenci  - 
'    in  of  internal  interests  and  of  il 
with  foreign  nation.-.;   and   we   know  that  it  is 

lie  of  all 

i    that    it  ■iidit- 

.ipiil- 

lity,    while    it     I  vients 

Of     Mill  S 

h  their  coram  »  ill,  and  itlini- 

8     llio 

and  of 

' 
ill  remain 
.  the  ripening  en  of  the 

wider 

•  l  the 
hi. I     mil  ining 

' 

•  bless 

: 
•  s. 
We  mny  I  lii 

d  by 

be    only 

- 
our  wisdom   to  determine,  and   happily  it  Ss  not  im- 
•  to  be  dl  t.  rmined.      I!  ■'  .  il  «  i 

ml    SO 

tppointed. 

And  now     •  that  the  perpetual    unity  of 

T  .    on    the    decision    ol    tli:--   da)   and 

of  this  hour. 

and  folly 
appoii  •        S  than 

i    pro\  ince  or  a  col- 

ihe  be  made  lo  shrink  and  shrivel  int 
;  depend)  nl    Territor 
California,  then,  henceforth  mid  foe  ever,  must  bj. 

what   she  is  i 

The  i    whitlnr    she    shall    I  t    the 

l.rrs  depended  on  her 
and    on    us.     I  ■    been    made.     Our 

nded ;  and  that  consent 
must  be  pronounced  now  or  never.     I  say  m 

\  ■  ■    \  puts  il  now,  but  want  of  B 

meat    am.'  Oar  harmony   can    not   in- 

while  this  qui  Btion   remains  open.      \\  . 
never    Bgree    to    admit    California,    unless    we 

now.      Nor  will   California  abide  delay.     I  do  not 

Say  that  she  contemplates  independence  ;    hut,  it  -he 

■  ot,  it  i-  because  she  does  not  anticipate  rejec- 
tion. Do  you  say  that  she  can  have  no  motive? 
C       -    ler,  then,  her  attitude,  if  rejected.      She  needs 

Btitution,  a  Legislature,  and  Magistrates;  she 

needs  titles  to  that  golden  domain  of  yours  within  her 
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borders  ;  good  titles,  too  ;  and  you  must  give  them 
on  your  own  terms,  or  she  must  take  them  without 
your  leave.  She  needs  a  mint,  a  customhouse, 
wharves,  hospitals,  and  institutions  of  learning ; 
she  needs  fortifications,  and  roads,  and  railroads  ; 
she  needs  the  protection  of  an  army  and  a  navy  ; 
either  your  stars  and  stripes  must  wave  over  her 
ports  and  her  fleets,  or  she  must  raise  aloft  a  stand- 
ard for  herself;  she  needs,  at  least,  to  know  whether 
yoa  are  friends  or  enemies ;  and,  finally,  she  needs, 
what  no  American  community  can  live  without,  sov- 
ereignty and  independence — either  a  just  and  equal 
8hare  of  yours,  or  sovereignty  and  independence  of 
her  own. 

Will  you  say  that  California  could  not  aggrandize 
herself  by  separation?  Would  it,  then,  be  a  mean 
ambition  to  set  up  within  fifty  years,  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  monuments  like  those  which  we  think  two 
hundred  years  have  been  well  spent  in  establishing 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  ? 

Will  you  say  that  California  has  no  ability  to  be- 
come independent  ?  She  has  the  same  moral  ability 
for  enterprise  that  inheres  in  us,  and  that  ability  im- 
plies command  of  all  physical  means.  She  has  ad- 
vantages of  position.  She  is  practically  further  re- 
moved from  us  than  England.  We  can  not  reach 
her  by  railroad,  nor  by  unbroken  steam  navigation. 
We  can  send  no  armies  over  the  prairie,  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  desert,  nor  across  the  remote  and 
narrow  Isthmus  within  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  nor 
around  the  Cape  of  Storms.  We  mny  send  a  navy 
there,  but  she  has  only  to  open  her  mines,  and  she 
can  seduce  our  navies  and  appropriate  our  flouting 
bulwarks  to  her  own  defence.  Let  her  only  seize 
our  domain  within  her  borders,  and  our  commerce 
in  her  ports,  and  she  will  have  at  once  revenues 
and  credit  adequate  to  all  her  necessities.  Besides, 
are  we  so  moderate,  and  has  the  world  become  so 
just,  that  we  have  no  rivals  and  no  enemies  to  lend 
their  sympathies  and  aid  to  compass  the  dismember- 
ment of  our  empire? 

Try  not  the  temper  and  fidelity  of  California — at 
least  not  now,  not  yet.  Cherish  her  and  indulge 
her  until  you  have  extended  your  settlements  to  her 
borders,  and  bound  her  fast  by  railroads,  and  canals, 
and  telegraphs,  to  your  interests — until  her  affinities 
of  intercourse  are  established,  and  her  habits  of 
loyalty  are  fixed — and  then  she  can  never  be  dis- 
engaged. 

California  would  not  go  alone.  Oregon,  so  in- 
timately allied  to  her,  and  as  yet  so  loosely  attached 
to  us,  would  go  also  ;  and  then  at  least  the  entire 
Pacitic  coast,  with  the  western  declivity  of  the  Sier- 
ra Nevada,  would  be  lost.  It  would  not  depend  at 
all  upon  us,  nor  even  on  the  mere  forbearance  of 
California,  how  far  eastward  the  long  line  across  the 
temperate  zone  should  be  drawn,  which  should  sep- 
arate the  Republic  of  the  Pacific  from  the  Republic 
of  the  Atlantic.  Terminus  has  passed  away,  with 
all  the  deities  of  the  ancient  Pantheon,  but  his  scep- 
tre remains.  Commerce  is  the  God  of  boundaries, 
and  no  man  now  living  can  foretell  his  ultimate  de- 
cree. 

But  it  is  insisted  that  the  admission  of  California 
Bhall  be  attended  by  a  compromise  of  questions 
which  have  arisen  out  of  slavery  ! 

I  AM  OPPOSED  TO  ANT  SUCH  COMPROMISE.  IN  ANY 
AND  ALL  THE  FORMS  IN  WHICH  IT  HAS  BEEN  PRO- 
POSED ;  because,  while  admitting  the  purity  and  the 
patriotism  of  all  from  whom  it  is  my  misfortune  to 
differ,  I  think  all  legislative  compromises,  not  ab- 
solutely necessary,  radically  wrong  and  essentially 
vicious.     They  involve  the  surrender  of  the  exercise 


of  judgment  and  conscience  on  distinct  and  separate 
questions,  at  distinct  and  separate  times,  with  the 
indispensable  advantages  it  affords  for  ascertaining 
truth.  They  involve  a  relinquishment  of  the  right 
to  reconsider  in  future  the  decisions  of  the  present, 
on  questions  prematurely  anticipated.  And  they 
are  acts  of  usurpation  as  to  future  questions  of  the 
province  of  future  legislators. 

Sir,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  slavery  had  laid  its  para- 
lyzing hand  upon  myself,  and  the  blood  were  cours- 
ing less  freely  than  its  wont  through  my  veins,  when 
I  endeavor  to  suppose  that  such  a  compromise  has 
been  effected,  and  that  my  utterance  forever  is  ar- 
rested upon  all  the  great  questions — social,  moral, 
and  political — arising  out  of  a  subject  so  important, 
and  as  yet  so  incomprehensible. 

What  am  I  to  receive  in  this  compromise? 
Freedom  in  California.  It  is  well ;  it  is  a  noble 
acquisition  ;  it  is  worth  a  sacrifice.  But  what  am  I 
to  give  as  an  equivalent?  A  recognition  of  the 
claim  to  perpetuate  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ;  forbearance  toward  more  stringent  laws  con- 
cerning the  arrest  of  persons  suspected  of  being 
slaves  found  in  the  free  States;  forbearance  from 
the  Proviso  of  Freedom  in  the  charters  of  new  ter- 
ritories. None  of  the  plans  of  compromise  offered 
demand  less  than  two,  and  most  of  them  insist  ou 
all  of  these  conditions.  The  equivalent,  then,  is, 
some  portion  of  liberty,  some  portion  of  human  rights 
in  nne  region  for  liberty  in  another  region.  But  Cal- 
ifornia brings  gold  and  commerce  ns  well  as  freedom. 
I  am,  then,  to  surrender  some  portion  of  human  free- 
dom in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  East  Califor- 
nia and  New  Mexico,  for  the  mixed  consideration  of 
liberty,  gold,  and  power,  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

This  view  of  legislative  compromises  is  not  new. 
It  has  widely  prevailed,  and  many  of  the  State  Con- 
stitutions interdict  the  introduction  of  more  than 
one  subject  into  one  bill  submitted  for  legislative 
action. 

It  was  of  such  compromises  that  Burke  said,  in 
one  of  the  loftiest  bursts  of  even  his  majestic  parlia- 
mentary eloquence  : — 

"  Far,  fur  from  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  be  all  man- 
ner of  real  vice  ;  but  ten  thousand  times  farther  from  them, 
as  far  as  from  pole  to  pole,  be  the  whole  tribe  of  spurious, 
affected,  counterfeit,  and  hypocritical  virtuosi  These  are 
the  things  which  are  ten  thousand  times  more  at  war  with 
real  virtue,  these  are  the  things  which  are  ten  thousand  times 
more  at  war  with  real  duty,  than  any  vice  known  by  its  name 
and  distinguished  by  its  proper  character. 

"  Far,  far  from  us  be  that  false  and  affected  candor  that  is 
eternally  in  treaty  with  crime — that  halt'  virtue,  which,  like 
the  ambiguous  animal  that  flies  about  in  the  twilight  of  a 
compromise  between  day  and  night,  is,  to  a  just  man's  eye, 
an  odious  and  disgusting  thing.  There  is  no  middle  point, 
my  Lords,  in  which  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  can  meet 
tyranny  and  oppression." 

But,  sir,  if  I  coidd  overcome  my  repugnance  to 
compromises  in  general,  I  should  object  to  this  one, 
on  the  ground  of  the.  inequality  and  incongruity  of 
the  interests  to  be  compromised.  Why,  sir,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  I  have  submitted,  California  ought 
to  come  in,  and  must  come  in,  whether  slavery  stand 
or  fall  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  whether  slavery 
stand  or  fall  in  New  Mexico  and  Eastern  California; 
and  even  whether  slavery  stand  or  fall  in  the  slave 
States.  California  ought  to  come  in,  being  a  free 
State;  and,  under  the  circumstances  of  her  con- 
quest, her  compact,  her  abandonment,  her  justifiable 
and  necessary  establishment  of  a  Constitution,  and 
the  inevitable  dismemberment  of  the  empire  conse- 
quent upon  her  rejection,  I  should  have  voted  for 
her  admission  even  if  she  had  come  as  a  slave  State. 
California  ought  to  come  in,  and  must  come  in  at  ail 
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events.  It  is,  then,  an  independent,  a  paramount 
question.  What,  then,  are  these  questions  arising 
out  of  slavery,  thus  interposed,  but  collateral  ques- 
tions ?  They  are  unnecessary  and  incongruous,  and 
therefore  false  issues,  not  introduced  designedly, 
indeed,  to  defeat  that  great  policy,  yet  unavoidably 
tending  to  that  end. 

-Mr.  FOOTE.     Will  the  honorable  Senator  allow 
mr-  to  ask  him,  if  the  Senate  is  to  understand  him  as 
saying  that  he  would  vote  for  the  admission  oi 
fornia   if  she  came  here    seeking    admission    as   a 
slave  Stat'-  ? 

Mr.    SEWARD.      I  reply,  as   I  said    before,  that 
even   if  California  had   come   as   a   slavi 
coming    under   the    extraordinary   circuit  il         I 
have    described,   and    in    view    of  th<  lences 

of  a  ilisni'  mberment  of  the  empire,  consequent  upon 
her  rejection,  I  should  have  •■"!<  d  for  hei  adm 
even  though   she  had  come   us  a  slave   Slate.      But 
I  should  nut  have  rated   for  her  admission  other- 
arise. 

I  remark  in  the  next  place,  that  consent  on  my 
part  would  lie  disingenuous  and  fraudulent,  because 
the  compromise  would  he  unavailing. 

It  i-i  now  avowed  by  the  honorable  Senator  from 

South  Carolina,  [Mr.  OaLHOUB,]    that    nothing    will 

satisfy  tin-  slave  States  but  a  compromise  that  will 
convince  them  that  tiny  can  remain  in  the  Union 
consistently  with  their  honor  and 
what  an-  the  concessions  which  will  have  that  i 

Here  they  are,  in  tin-  words  of  that  ■. — 

"  The  Mi  rth  mast  ith  «n 

equal  rich!  in  the  acquired  territory,  awl  .1"  hi  r 

■ 
fully  fulfilled — ci 

provide  t"t  I  on  "i  ■  pfi 

by  mi  unei  loh  will  n 

stance  the  pi  a  or  she  i 
tip-  equflihi  ium  between  tl 
action  of  this  Government" 

These  terms  amount  to  this:  that  tin-  -  -  hav« 

ing  iiln  ady,  or  although  tiny  may  here  iftei  have,  ma- 
jorities "I  population,  and  majorities  in  both  1 1 

ill  concede  to  tin  S         .  being 

in  a  minority  in  both,  tin-  unequal  advantage  of  an 
equality.  That  is  that  we  shall  alter  thi 
lii.n  nn  a-  tn  convert  tin-  Government  from  a  narionnl 
democracy,  operating  by  a  constitutional  majority 
of  voices,  into  a  Federal  alliance,  in  which  the  mi- 
nority ihall  have  a  veto  against  tin-  majority.  And 
this  ii  nothing  less  than  to  return  to  tin-  original 
Articles  oi  <  lunfederation. 

1  will  not  stop  to  protest  against  the  injustice  or 
the  inexpediency  of  an  innovation  which,  if  it  was 
practicable,  would  be  so  entirely  subversive  of  the 
principle  of  democratic  institutions.     It  i~  ei  ough  to 

say  that  it  is  totally  impracticable.      The  t  S 

Northern  ami  Western,  have  acquiesced  in  thi 
and  nearly-unbroken  ascendency  of  tin-  slave  S    I 
under  tin-  Constitution,  because  tin-  result  happened 
under  the  Constitution.     But  they  have  honoi   and 
interests  to  preserve,  ami  there  is  nothing  in  the  na- 
ture of  mankind  or   in  the  character   of  that    ; 
to  induce  an  expectation  that  they,  loyal  as  they  are, 
are  insensible  to  tin-    duty  of  defending   them.      But 
the  Bcheme  would  still  be  impracticable,  even  if  this 

difficulty    were    overcome.       What    is    proposed    is    a 

•polilkid  equilibrium.  Every  political  equilibrium 
requires  B  physical  equilibrium  to  rest  upon,  and  is 
valueless  without  it.  To  constitute  a  physical  equi- 
librium between  the  slave  States  and  the  free  States, 
requires,  first,  an  equality  of  territory,  or  some  mar 
approximation.  And  this  is  already  lost.  But  it 
requires  much  more  than  this.     It  requires  an  equal- 


ity or  a  proximate  equality  in  the  m:mber  of  slaves 
and  freemen.     And  this  must  be  perpetual. 

But  the  census  of  1840  gives  a  slave  basis  of  only 
2,500,000,  and  a  free  basis  of  14,500,000.  And  the 
population  on  the  slave  basis  increases  in  the  ratio 
■■!  25  per  cent,  for  ten  vears,  while  that  on  the  free 
basis  advances  at  the  rate  of  38  per  cent.  The  ac- 
celerating movement  of  the  free  population  now  com- 
plained of,  will  occupy  the  new-  Territories  with 
pioneers,  and  even-  day  increases  the  difficulty  of 
forcing   or   insinuating   slavery    info    regions   which 

•  n  have   prc-occupied.      And  if  this  wei 
sible,  the  African  slave-trade   is  prohibited,  and  the 
-  not  sufficient  to  supplv  the  new 
1   to   maintain   the 
equilibrium.      The  theory  of  n  new  political  eqeiLil>- 
rium  claims  that  it  onci  been  I"**, 

When  lost,  and  how  >     It  began  to  be  lost  in  1787, 
when  prelimin  to  admit 

rive  new  t  -  in  the  N  itory,  two 

vears   before   the   Constitution    a  it  adopted; 

that  is,  it  began  to  '  it  began 

8     .   the    equilibrium,   if   r-  would    be   lost 

again,  and  rapidly  than  it  was  before.     Tho 

rated 

by  increai 

America   and  from    Europe   and  Asia,  wl 

led  by  it 

lition 
-  of  the  state,  and  tin 
would  -    if   increased   too 

■1  i\.i 
colonic*  in  the  free  8tai  I 

- 
the  perpi-tuit'. 

/*  of  the 
romp,  .  I  advert    I     I  I 

■  ion   of  t:  iccniinc.   ' 

■  labor.      i  on  all  sub- 

p  ith  dm  ut  yet  fi  I  w  ithout 

ition.      The  Constitution  contains  only  a  com- 
pact, which   rests  for  it-  on   on   the    State*. 

intent  w  ith  this,  il  ■ 
lation   by  I  I  the   Sut  of  tho 

United  3  virtually  decided  that  the  whole 

:  is  within  the  province  "t  I  I  ex- 

clusive of  State  authority.     Nay,  they  have  decided 
urded,  not  -  pei  ran* 

claimed,  but  as  property  and  chattels,  to  be 
seised  without  anv  legal  authority  or  claim  what 
The  ci  meiit 

of  the  States.     With  w hal  then,  can 

I  the  8tates  at  g  ■   the  ob- 

na  from  whieh  tic  to  be 

[any,  then,    to    tic 

titled   to  no  mot-  and  that 

such  laws  would  be  uw  li  ss.     Tl  •  I  the  im  f- 

ficiency  of  the  present  -  not  at  till  the  leni- 

ency  of  its  provisions.     It  is  a  law  that  deprives  tho 
allege. i  ■  from  a  lejrnl  obligation  not 

by  him,  but  imposed  upon  him  by  laws  enacted  be- 
fore he  was  born,  of  the  writ  of  rpus,  and 
of  any  certain  judicial  pi  nation  of  the 
claim  s-t  up  by  his  pursuer,  and  finally  degrades  him 
into  a  chattel  which  may  be  seized  and  carried  away 
iMv  wherever  found,  even  although  exercising 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  a  free  citizen  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  which  he  resides,  and  of  the  Uni- 
ted Stall  s-— a  law  which  denies  to  the  citizen  all  the 
safeguards  of  personal  liberty,  to  render  less  frequent 
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the  escape  of  the  bondman.  And  since  complaints 
are  so  freely  made  against  the  one  side,  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  there  have  been  even  greater 
faults  on  the  other  side.  Reiving  on  the  perversion 
of  the  Constitution  which  makes  slaves  mere  chat- 
tels, the  slave  States  have  applied  to  them  the  piin- 
ciples  of  the  criminal  law,  and  have  held  that  he 
who  aided  the  escape  of  his  fellow-man  from  bond- 
age was  guilty  of  a  larceny  in  stealing  him.  I  speak 
of  what  I  know.  Two  instances  came  within  my 
own  knowledge,  in  which  Governors  of  slave  States, 
under  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  relating  to 
fugitives  from  justice,  demanded  from  the  Governor 
of  a  free  State  the  surrender  of  persons  as  thieves 
whose  alleged  offences  consisted  in  constructive  lar- 
ceny of  the  rags  that  covered  the  persons  of  female 
slaves,  whose  attempt  at  escape  they  permitted  or 
assisted. 

We  deem  the  principle  of  the  law  for  the  recap- 
ture of  fugitives,  as  thus  expounded,  therefore,  un- 
just, unconstitutional,  and  immoral;  and  thus,  while 
patriotism  withholds  its  approbation,  the  consciences 
of  our  people  condemn  it. 

You  will  say  that  these  convictions  of  ours  are  dis- 
loyal. Grant  it  for  the  sake  of  argument.  They 
are,  nevertheless,  honest ;  and  the  law  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted among  us,  not  among  you  ;  not  by  us,  but  by 
the  Federal  authority.  Has  any  Government  ever 
succeeded  in  changing  the  moral  convictions  of  its 
subjects  by  force  ?  But  these  convictions  implv  no 
disloyalty.  We  reverence  the  Constitution,  although 
we  perceive  this  defect,  just  as  we  acknowledge  the 
splendor  and  the  power  of  the  sun,  although  its  sur- 
face is  tarnished  with  here  and  there  an  opaque  spot. 

Your  Constitution  and  laws  convert  hospitality  to 
the  refugee  from  the  most  degrading  oppression  on 
earth  into  a  crime,  but  all  mankind  except  you  es- 
teem that  hospitality  a  virtue.  The  right  of  extra- 
dition of  a  fugitive  from  justice  is  not  admitted  by 
the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  but  rests  in  volun- 
tary compacts.  I  know  of  only  two  compacts  found 
in  diplomatic  history  that  admitted  extradition  of 
slaves.  Here  is  one  of  them.  It  is  found  in  a 
treaty  of  peace  made  between  Alexander  Comnenus 
and  Leontine,  Greek  Emperors  at  Constantinople, 
and  Oleg,  King  of  Russia,  in  the  year  902,  and  is  in 
these  words : — 

"  If  a  Russian  slave  take  flight,  or  even  if  he  is  carried 
away  by  any  one  under  pretence  of  having  been  bought,  hie 
master  shall  have  the  right  and  power  to  pursue  him,  and 
hunt  for  and  capture  hiin  wherever  he  slu.ll  he  found  ;  and 
any  person  who  shall  oppose  the  master  in  the  execution  of 
this  right  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  violating  this  treaty,  and 
be  punished  accordingly." 

This  was  in  the  year  of  Grace  902,  in  the  period 
called  the  "  Dark  Ages,"  and  the  contracting  Pow- 
ers were  despotisms.     And  here  is  the  other: — 

"  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under 
the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  inconsequence 
of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such 
service  or  labor,  hut  shall  be  delivered  up,  on  claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  is  due." 

This  is  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  1787,  and  the  parties  were  the  republican  States 
of  this  Union.  The  law  of  nations  disavows  such 
compacts;  the  law  of  nature,  written  on  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  freemen,  repudiates  them.  Armed 
power  could  not  enforce  them,  because  there  is  no 
xmblic  conscience  to  sustain  them.  I  know  that 
here  are  laws  of  various  sorts  which  regulate  the 
conduct  of  men.  There  are  constitutions  and  stat- 
utes, codes  mercantile  and  codes  civil;  but  when 
we  are  legislating  for  States,  especially  when  we  are 
founding  States,  all  these  laws  must  be  brought  to 


the  standard  of  the  laws  of  God,  and  must  be  tried 
by  that  standard,  and  must  stand  or  fall  by  it.  This 
principle  was  happily  explained  by  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  political  philosophers  of  England  in 
these  emphatic  words: 

"  There  is  but  one  law  for  all,  namely,  that  law  which 
governs  all  law,  the  law  of  our  Creator,  the  law  of  humanity, 
justice,  equity,  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations.  So  far  as 
any  laws  fortify  this  primeval  law,  and  give  it  more  pre- 
cision, more  energy,  more  effect,  hy  their  declarations,  such 
laws  enter  into  the  sanctuary  and  participate  in  the  sacred- 
ness  of  its  character  ;  but  the  man  who  quotes  as  precedents 
the  abuses  of  tyrants  and  robbers,  pollutes  the  very  fountains 
of  justice,  desiroys  the  foundations  of  all  law,  and  therefore 
removes  the  only  safeguard  against  evil  men.  whether  gov- 
ernors or  governed  ;  the  guard  which  prevents  governors 
from  becoming  tyrants,  and  the  governed  from  becoming 
rebels." 

There  was  deep  philosophy  in  the  confession  of  an 
eminent  English  judge.  When  he  had  condemned 
a  young  woman  to  death,  under  the  late  sanguinary 
code  of  his  country,  for  her  first  petty  theft,  she  fell 
down  dead  at  his  feet :  "  I  seem  to  myself,"  said  he, 
"  to  have  been  pronouncing  sentence,  not  against 
the  prisoner,  but  against  the  law  itself." 

To  conclude  on  this  point.  We  are  not  slave- 
holders. We  cannot,  in  our  judgment,  be  either 
true  Christians  or  real  freemen,  if  we  impose  on 
another  a  chain  that  we  defy  all  human  power  to 
fasten  on  ourselves.  You  believe  and  think  other- 
wise, and  doubtless  with  equal  sincerity.  We  judge 
you  not,  and  He  alone  who  ordained  the  conscience 
of  man  and  its  laws  of  action  can  judge  us.  Do  we, 
then,  in  this  conflict  of  opinion,  demand  of  you  an 
unreasonable  thing  in  asking  that,  since  you  will 
have  property  that  can  and  will  exercise  human 
powers  to  effect  its  escape,  you  shall  be  your  own 
police,  and,  in  acting  among  us  as  such,  you  shall 
conform  to  principles  indispensable  to  the  security 
of  admitted  tights  of  freemen?  If  you  will  have 
tin's  law  executed,  you  must  alleviate,  not  increase, 
its  rigors. 

Another  feature  in  most  of  these  plans  of  compro- 
mise is  a  bill  of  peace  for  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  ;  and  this  lull  of  peace  we  cannot  grant. 
Wo  of  the  free  States  are,  equally  with  you  of  the 
slave  States,  responsible  for  the  existence  of  slavery 
in  this  District,  the  field  exclusively  of  our  common 
legislation.  I  regret  that,  as  yet,  I  see  little  reason 
to  hope  that  a  majority  in  favor  of  emancipation 
exists  here.  The  Legislature  of  New  York — from 
whom,  with  great  deference,  I  dissent — seems  wil- 
ling to  accept  now  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  waive  emancipation.  But  we  shall  assume  the 
whole  responsibility,  if  we  stipulate  not  to  exercise 
the  power  hereafter  when  a  majority  shall  he  ob- 
tained. Nor  will  the  plea  with  which  you  would 
furnish  us  be  of  any  avail.  If  I  could  understand 
so  mysterious  a  paradox  myself,  I  never  should  be 
able  to  explain,  to  the  apprehension  of  the  people 
whom  I  represent,  how  it  was  that  an  absolute  and 
express  power  to  legislate  in  all  cases  over  tin1  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  was  embarrassed  and  defeated  by 
an  implied  condition  not  to  legislate  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  this  District.  Sir,  I  shall  vote  for  that 
measure,  and  am  willing  to  appropriate  any  means 
necessary  to  carry  it  into  execution.  And,  if  I  shall 
be  asked  what  I  did  to  embellish  the  capital  of  my 
country,  I  will  point  to  her  freedmen,  and  say,  these 
are  the  monuments  of  my  munificence  I 

If  I  was  willing  to  advance  a  cause  that  I  deem 
sacred  by  disingenuous  means,  I  would  advise  you 
to  adopt  those  means  of  compromise  which  I  have 
thus  examined.  The  echo  is  not  quicker  in  its 
response  than  would  be  that  loud  and  universal  cry 
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of  repeal,  that  would   not  die  away  until  the    hnhra* 
was   secured    to   the   alleged    fugitive   from 
bondage,  and   the   symmetry  of  the  free  institution? 
of  the  capital  was  perfected. 

I  applv  the  same  observations  to  the  proposition 
for  a  waiver  of  the  Proviso  of  Freedom  in  Territo- 
rial charters.  Thus  far  vou  have  only  direct  popu- 
lar action  in  favor  of  that  Ordinance,  and  there 
n  to  he  a  partial  disposition  to  await  the 
action  of  the  people  of  the  tow  Territories,  as  we 
have  compulson'lv  waited  for  it  in  California.  Rut 
I  must  tell  you,  nevertheless,  in  candor  and  in  plain- 
re  ss,  that  tie'  spirit   of    the  people  of  the  free    5 

■   upon  a  spring  thai  th   the  pressure  put 

upon  it.      That  spring,  i  f  pi  ■  hard,  will  give 

a  recoil  that  will  not  leave  hei  ervaot  who 

know  his  master's  will,  and  did  it  not. 

You  will   s  iv  that  this  implies  violence.     Not  at 
all.     It  implies  only  peaceful,  lawful,  constitul 
customary  action.     I  cannot  'on  strongly  expn 
surprise  thai  those  who  insist  that  tin-  people  of  the 
slave  States  cannot  he  held  hark  from  remedii 
side  of  th  ould   so  far  mi 

stand  us  "t   th.  we  would 

not  exercise  our   constitutional   right  in  the 

policy  which  we  deem  just  an. I  beni  ficent, 

I  come  now  to  notice   tl"  ted   compromise 

of  the  boundary  between    I 
I        is  a  judicial  qui  stion  in  i t h  nature, 
a   qui  stion  ot  ,,1   title.     If  it  is  to  be 

compromised  at  all,  it  is  dui 

to  national  dignity  as  well  that   it  be 

kept  •  from  com] 

ground  of  expediency,  and  I 

I  i  i  ke  thi-   occn  -ion  to  i  - '  ,:.     [do  not 

intend    to  discuss   the  questions   alluded    to   in  this 

Ction   by  the  honor  lid.'  and   dlSl 

ntor   from    M  -.  1    am   not    abli 

with  him  in  regard  t"  the  alleged  obligation  ol 

io  admit  lour  new  .  t..  be  formed 

in  the  State  ot'  Texas.     Th< 

nri~i n^r  out  of  tint  subject,  upon  which  1  am  not 
prepared    lo   decide   now,   and    which    I    desire   to 

•  ■•   for  future  consideration.     One  of  tl 
whether  the  Article  of  Annexation  does  r<  illy  de- 
i  i  ress  ot'  the  i  i  i  lit  i"  ej 

i  rd  to  the  subdivision  of  Texas  into  four  addi- 
tional St  lie..  |i  -,  i  is  to  mi-  by  no  means  s,,  plain 
n  question  :>s  the  Senator  from  M 
sinned,  and  that  it  must  be  left  to  remain  an  open 
qui  stion,  as  it  is  a  great  qui  stion,  whether  Congress 
is  m*  a  party  whose  future  consent  is  n< 
the  formation  of  new  81  ites  out  of  T  i 

Mi.  W  BB8TEH.     Suppos 
the  authority  lo  fix  the  number,  and  time  of  elec- 
tion, and   apportionment   of   B 
the  question  is,  whether,  if  new   9  ure  fbim?d 

out  ot  l'i  \.is,  to  come  into  this  Union,  there  is  not  a 
solemn  pledge  by  law  that  they  have  a  right  to  come 

in  as  -|:i\  i-   Sciles  > 

Mr.    SEWARD.      When    the    States    an    onre 

formed,  they   have    the    right    to   come    in    as    free    or 

slave   States,  according   to  their  own  choice;    but 

what  1  insist  is,  that  they  cannot  be  forme,!  at  ill 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  to  be  hereafter 
given,  which  consent  Congress  is  not  obliged  to 
give.  Put  I  pass  that  question  for  the  present,  and 
proceed  to  say  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  Article  of  the  Annexation  of  Texas  is  itself  Con- 
stitutional.     I    tint!    no  authority  in  the    Constitution 

uf  the  United  States  for  the  annexation  of  foreign 
COuntrv  s  by  a  resolution  of  Congress,  and  no  power 
adequate    to    that    purpose    but    the    treaty-making 


power  of  the  President  and  the  Senate.  Entertain- 
ing this  view,  I  must  insist  that  the  constitutionality 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas  itself  shall  he  cleared  up 
hefore  I  can  agree  to  the  admission  of  any  new 
S         -     ■  he  formed  within  Tex    - 

Mr.  FOOTE.  Did  not  I  hear  the  Senator  ohserve 
that  he  would  admit  California,  whether  slavery 
was  or  was  riot  precluded  from  these  Territory 

Mr.  SEWARD.     I  said  I  would  have  voted  fix 

the    admission  of  California  even  as   a    slave    State, 

under  the  extraordinary  circumstances  which  I  have 

hefore  distinctly  described.     I   snv  that  now  ;   hut  I 

-    .  that   before    I    would  admit    any 

more    8l   '    -    from  Texas,  the   circumstances  which 

render  such  act  necessary  must  be  shown,  and   mint 

■  •  determine   my  obligation  to  do  <    : 

-  Iv  what    I    osist  cannot  he  settled 

now.      If  miKt  be  left  for  those  to  whom  the  respon- 

sibility  will  belong. 

lent,  1    understand,  and    I  am  hnppy  in 

and<  with  the  honorable  Sen- 

•>,,„,  \\  there  is  bo  obligation 

upon  admit  four  new  slave    B         -     "it 

of  T-  xis,  but   th  it  1    h'T  right 

all    bfl     formed    I 

admitted  ot  not.     [shall rely oi  in.     I 

•     ■      dnrit  no  ■  loa- 

der circumsi  ly  compuborj — and   no 

such  i 

Mr.  WEB8TER     Wl  s,  Asa  if  the 

to 

to  do. 
'.  \1M>       M     i"  -  tion 

■  nil,  if  C  Is  their 

institutions.     Tin-  n  liter 

optional  with   both  parties,  Texas  and   the 

\\  BB8TER        Does  tl  •■  ator 

■    I  ■!■  cide 

s  f 

SEWARD      I  C  m 

- 

li  tbej  should 
ne\.  ied  out  .  ■ 

tted. 

pritiriplr   on 
I     .t  prin- 
ciple assumt  -  m  ol  the  5  th- 
eru  and  Southern   v 

honoi  v  Booth  (     rulina,  [  Mr.  (  !al- 

hod  w,]  but  into 

directly  r  from 

.  [Mr.  Berrien.]     The  argument  is,  that 

i, io  g  qua],  and  that  these  t- 

qua!  at  tl  id  that  the  ( 'onsti- 

tution  was  founded  on  that  equilibrium  ;   that  the 

•  qual,  ami   tin-  classes  of  the   5 
being  equal  in  righi  to  be  regarded  as 

luting  an  association  in  which  each  Stale,  and 
each  of  tl,  rively,  contrib- 

ute in  >^»-  pro]  |  that  the 

a  common  acquisition,  and  the  people  Hi  thes. 

N,ates  am  I  States  have  an  equal  right 

to  participate  in  them,  respectively  i  that  the  right 
of  the  people  of  the  slave  States  to  emigrate  to  the 
Territories  with  theil  -luves  as  property  is  nee 
lo  afford  such  a  participation  on  their  part,  inasmuch 

;,.;     the     people    of    the     flee     ."Vates     Ctlligrtlte    into     the 

same  Territories  with  their  property.  And  the  ar- 
gument deduces  from  this  right  the  principle  that, 
trress  <  xclude  slavery  from  any  part  of  this 
new  domain,  it  would  he  only  just  to  set  otl  a  portion 
of  the  domain — some  say  ~outh  of  36  deg.  30  min., 
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others  south  of  34  deg. — which  should  he  regarded 
at  least  as  free  to  slavery,  and  to  be  organized  into 
slave  States. 

Argument  ingenious  and  subtle,  declamation  earn- 
est and  bold,  and  persuasion  gentle  and  winning  as 
the  voice  of  the  turtle  dove  when  it  is  heard  in  the 
land,  all  alike  and  altogether  have  failed  to  convince 
me  of  the  soundness  of  this  principle  of  the  proposed 
compromise,  or  of  any  one  of  the  propositions  on 
which  it  is  attempted  to  be  established. 

How  is  the  original  equality  of  the  States  proved  ? 
It  rests  on  a  syllogism  of  Vattel,  as  follows  :  All  men 
are  equal  by  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations.  But 
States  are  only  lawful  aggregations  of  individual 
men,  who  severally  are  equal.  Therefore,  States 
are  equal  in  natural  rights.  All  this  is  just  and 
sound.  But  assuming  the  same  premises,  to  wit, 
that  all  men  are  equal  by  the  law  of  nature  and  of 
nations,  the  right  of  property  in  slaves  falls  to  the 
grourd  ;  for  one  who  is  equal  to  another  cannot  be 
the  owner  or  property  of  that  other.  But  you  an- 
swer, that  the  Constitution  recognises  properly  in 
slaves.  It  would  be  sufficient,  then,  to  reply,  that 
this  constitutional  recognition  must  be  void,  because 
it  is  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations. 
But  I  deny  that  the  Constitution  recognises  proper- 
ty in  man.  I  submit,  on  the  other  hand,  most  re- 
spectfully, that  the  Constitution  not  merely  does  not 
affirm  that  principle,  but,  on  the  contrary,  altogether 
excludes  it. 

The  Constitution  does  not  expressly  affirm  any- 
thing on  the  subject  ;  all  that  it  contains  is  two  inci- 
dental allusions  to  slaves.  These  are,  first,  in  the 
provision  establishing  a  ratio  of  representation  and 
taxation  ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  provision  relating  to 
fugitives  from  labor.  In  both  cases,  the  Constitu- 
tion designedly  mentions  slaves,  not  as  slaves,  much 
less  as  chattels,  but  as  persons.  Thai  this  recogni- 
tion of  them  as  persons  was  designed  as  historically 
known,  and  I  think  was  never  denied.  I  give  only 
two  of  the  manifold  proofs.  First,  John  Jay,  in  the 
Federalist,  says : 

"  Let  the  case  of  the  slaves  be  considered,  as  it  is  in  truth, 
a  peculiar  one.  Let  the  compromising  expedient  of  the 
Constitution  be  mutually  adopted  which  regards  them  as 
inhabitants,  but  as  debased  below  the  equal  level  of  free  in- 
habitants, which  regards  the  slave  as  divested  of  two-fifths 
of  the  man." 

Yes,  sir,  of  two-fifths,  but  of  only  two-fifths  ;  leav- 
ing still  three-fifths  ;  leaving  the  slave  still  an  inhab- 
itant, a  person,  a  living,  breathing,  moving,  reason- 
ing, immortal  man. 

The  other  proof  is  from  the  Debates  in  the  Con- 
vention.     It  is,  brief,  and  I  think  instructive  : 

"August  28,  1787. 

"  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Pinckney  moved  to  require  fugi- 
tive slaves  and  servants  to  be  delivered  up  like  convicts. 

"  Mr.  Wilson.  This  would  oblige  the  Executive  of  the 
State  to  do  it  at  public  expense. 

"  Mr.  Sherman  saw  no  more  propriety  in  the  public  seiz- 
ing and  surrendering  a  slave  or  n  servant  than  a  horse. 
»  "  Mr.  Butler  withdrew  his   proposition,  in  order   that 
some  particular  provision  might  be  made,  apart  from  this 
article." 

"  August  29,  1787. 

"  Mr.  Butler  moved  to  insert  alter  article  15  :  'If  any 
person  bound  to  service  or  labor  in  any  of  the  United  States 
shall  escape  into  another  State  he  or  she  shall  not  be  dis- 
charged from  such  service  or  labor  in  consequence  of  any 
resrulation  subsisting  in  the  Stat"  to  which  they  escape,  but 
shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  person  justly  claiming  their  ser- 
vice or  labor.'  " 

"  After  the  engrossment,  September  15,  page  5"0.  a-tiele 
4,  section  2,  the  third  paragraph,  the  term  'legally'  was 
struck  out.  and  the  word*  '  under  the  law-  thereof  inserted 
after  the  word  'State,'  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
some  who  thought  the  term  '  legal'  equivocal,  and  favoring 


the  idea  that  slavery  was  legal  in  a  moral  view." — Madison 
Debates,  pp.  487,  4112. 

I  deem  it  established,  then,  that  the  Constitution 
does  not  recognise  property  in  man,  but  leaves  that 
question,  as  between  the  States,  to  the  law  of  nature 
and  of  nations.  That  law,  as  expounded  by  Vutte], 
is  founded  on  the  reason  of  things.  When  God  had 
created  the  earth,  with  its  wonderful  adaptations, 
He  gave  dominion  over  it  to  Man,  absolute  human 
dominion.  The  title  of  that  dominion,  thus  bestowed, 
would  have  been  incomplete,  if  the  Lord  of  all  ter- 
restrial things  could  himself  have  been  the  property 
of  his  fellow-man. 

The  right  to  have  a  slave  implies  the  right  in  some 
one  to  make  the  slave  ;  that  right  must  be  equal  and 
mutual,  and  this  would  resolve  society  into  a  state 
of  perpetual  war.  But  if  we  grant  the  original  equal- 
ity of  the  States,  and  grant  also  the  constitutional 
recognition  of  slaves  as  property,  still  the  argument 
we  are  considering  fails.  Because  the  States  are 
not  parties  to  the  Constitution  as  States  ;  it  is  the 
Constitution  of  the  People  of  the  United  States. 

But  even  if  the  States  continue  as  States,  they 
surrendered  their  equality  as  .States,  and  submitted 
themselves  to  the  sway  of  the  numerical  majority, 
with  qualification  or  checks;  first,  of  the  represen- 
tation of  three-fifths  of  slaves  in  the  ratio  of  repre- 
sentation and  taxation  :  and,  secondly,  of  the  equal 
representation  of  States  in  the  Senate. 

The  proposition  of  an  established  classification  of 
States  as  slave  States  and  free  States,  as  insisted  on 
by  some,  and  into  Northern  and  Southern,  as  main- 
tained by  others,  seems  to  me  purely  imaginary,  and 
of  course  the  supposed  equilibrium  of  those  classes  a 
mere  conceit.  This  must  be  so,  because,  when  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  twelve  of  the  thirteen 
States  were  slave  States,  and  so  there  was  no  equi- 
librium. And  so  as  to  the  classification  of  States  as 
Northern  States  and  Southern  States.  It  is  the 
maintenance  of  slavery  by  law  in  a  State,  not  paral- 
lels of  latitude,  that  makes  it  a  Southern  State  ;  and 
the  absence  of  this,  that  makes  it  a  Northern  State. 
And  so  all  the  States,  stive  one,  were  Southern 
States,  and  there  was  no  equilibrium.  But  the  Con- 
stitution was  made  not  only  for  Southern  and  North- 
ern States,  but  for  States  neither  Northern  nor  South- 
ern— the  Western  States,  their  coming  in  being  fore- 
seen and  provided  for. 

It  needs  little  argument  to  show  that  the  idea  of 
a  joint  stock  association,  or  a  copartnership,  as  ap- 
plicable even  by  its  analogies  to  the  United  States, 
is  erroneous,  with  all  the  consequences  fancifully 
deduced  from  it.  The  United  States  are  a  political 
State,  or  organized  society,  whose  end  is  government, 
for  the  security,  welfare,  and  happiness  of  all  who 
live  under  its  protection.  The  theory  I  am  combat- 
ing reduces  the  objects  of  government  to  the  mere 
spoils  of  conquest.  Contrary  to  a  theory  so  deba- 
sing, the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  not  only  as- 
serts the  sovereignty  to  be,  not  in  the  States,  but  in 
the  People,  but  also  promulgates  the  objects  of  the 
Constitution  : 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquil- 
lity, provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  do  ordain  and 

establish  this  Constitution." 

Objects  sublime  and  benevolent  '  They  exclude 
the  very  idea  of  conquests,  to  be  either  divided 
among  States  or  even  enjoyed  by  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing,  not  the  blessings  of  liberty,  but  the 
evils  of  slavery.  There  is  a  novelty  in  the  principle 
of  the  compromise  which  condemns  it.      Simultane- 
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ously  with  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution, 
Virginia  ceded  to  the  United  States  her  domain, 
which  then  extended  to  the  Mississippi,  and  was 
even  claimed  to  extend  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Con- 
gress SCO  pted  it,  and  unanimously  devoted  tlie  do- 
main tn  Freedom,  in  the  language  from  which  the 
Ordinance  now  so  severely  condemned  was  bor- 
rowed. Five  States  have  already  been  organised 
on  this  domain,  from  all  of  which,  in  pursuai 
that  Ordinance,  slavery  i-  excluded.  How  did  it 
happen  that  this  theory  of  the  equality  of  Stat 
the  classification  of  States,  of  the  equilibrium  of 
States,  of  the  title  of  tlie  States  to  common  enjoy- 
ment of  the  domain,  or  to  an  equitable  and  just  par- 
tition In  tween  them,  was  never  promulgated,  nor 
even  dreamed  of,  by  'In-  slave  'hen  they 

unanimously  I  to  that  Ordinance  1 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  principle  of  com- 
promise which  deserves  consideration.  It  assumes 
that  slavery,  if  not  the  only  institution  in  a 
State,  is  at  hast  a  ruling  institution,  and  that  this 
characteristic  is  recognised  by  the  Constitution. 
Hut  $1  of  many  i>  BtiturJons  I 

freedom  is  equally  an  institution  there.  Slavery  is 
<mly  a  temporary,  accidental,  partial  and  incongruous 
one.  Freedom,  on  the  contrary,  is  n  perpetual, 
organic,  universal  one,  in  harmony  with  the  <\ 
tution  of  the  United  States.  Tie-  slaveholder  him- 
self stands  under  tin-  protection  of  tin-  latter,  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  Tree  citisens  of  the  Slate.  | 
is,  moreovi  r,  an  indispensable  institution.  You  may 
separate  slavery  from  South  I  .  and  t|>.- 

will  still  remain  ;  but  if  you  subvi  it  Fn  edom  there, 
the  State  will 

Hut  the  pi  inciple  ol  this  comproi 
ascendenc)  in  the  slave  States,  and  i 
tion  ol  the   United  to  the  subord 

dental,  and    incongruous    institution  over  it* 
mount  antagonist.     To  reduce  tins  claim  for  si 
to  an  absurdity,  it  is  onl\  necessary  to  add  that  there 
are  only  two  States  in  which  sis  ijoritv, 

and  not  one  in  which  the  slaveholdl  is  an    no)    . 

disproportionate  minority. 

But    there    is    yet    another    aspect    in    which    this 
principle  i nt ■  - 1  be  examined.     If  the  domain 

only  as  a  pi             !.  to  be  enjoyed  either  in  coi 
or  by  partition  by  the  citisens  of  tl Id  8l  tti  s.     It 

is  true,  indeed,  that   the   national   domain   is  OUT!         1 

is  true   it  was  acquired  by  the  valor  and  with  the 

wealth    of  the    whole    nation.       But    we    hold,    I 

thelesa,  no  arbitrary  power  over  it.  We  hold  no 
arbitrary  authority  over  anything,  whether  acquired 
lawfully  or  seised  by  usurpation.  The  Constitution 
regulates  our  stewardship ;  the  Constitution  devotes 

the  domain  to  union,  to  justice,  to  defence,  to  vv .  i- 
fare,  and  to  liberty. 

But  there  i-  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitution, 
which  regulates  our  authority  over  the  domain,  and 

devotes  it  to  the  same  noble  purposes.  file  terri- 
tory is  a  part,  no  inconsiderable  part,  of  the  common 
heritage  of  mankind,  bestowed  upon  them  by  the 

Creator  of  the  Universe,  We  are  his  stewards,  and 
must  so  discharge  our  trust  as  t,,  secure  in  the  In 

attainable  degree  their  happiness.     How  momentous 

that  trust  is,  we    may  learn    from    the    instruct, 

the  foundei  of  modern  philosophy: 

"No  man,"  says  Bacon,  "can  l>y  enre-takm?,  bs  the  • 
tare  with  sudd  n  cubit  to  his  stature  in  this  little  model  ot  a 
man's  body ;  but,  in  the  great  frame  of  kingdoms  su  - 

monwealths,  it  is  in  the  power  of  princes  or  estates  to  n.ld 
amplitude  nnd  greatm  ss  to  their  kingdoms.  For,  by  intro- 
ducing such  ordinances,  constitution*,  ami  eustoms,  as  nre 
aow  greatness  to  their  posterity  ami  succes- 
sors. Hut  these  things  are  commonly  not  observed,  but  left 
to  take  their  chance." 


This  is  a  State,  and  we  are  dcliherntine  for  it, 
just  as  our  fathers  deliberated  in  establishing  the 
institutions  we  enjoy.  Whatever  superiority  there 
is  in  our  condition  and  hopes  over  those  of  any  other 
"  kingdom"'  or  "  estate"  is  due  to  the  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance that  our  ancestors  did  not  leave  things  to 
"  take  their  chance,"  but  that  they  "  added  ampli- 
tude and  greatness*1  to  our  commonwealth  "  by  in- 
troducing such  ordinances,  constitutions,  and  cus- 
wise."  We  in  our  turn  have  suc- 
i  to  the  same  responsibilities,  and  we  cannot 
approach  the  duty  before  us  wisely  or  justly,  except 
we  raise  ourselves  tt  it  consideration  of  how 

:%  "  sow  greatness  to  our  pos- 
terity  and  sue 

And  now  the  simple,  bold,  and  even  awful  ques- 
tion which  pres  is  this:  Shall  we, 
who  are  founding  institutions,  social  ami  political, 
tor  countless  million hail  we,  who  know  by  ex- 
perience the  wise  and  thi  I  are  free  toe 

them,  and   to  reject  the  .  I    unjust — shall 

we  •  stahlish  human  bondage,  or  permit  it  by  our 
i..-e  tn  1  Sir,  our  forefathers 

would  not  have  hesitated  an  hour.  They  found 
■    existing   here,  and   they  left    it   on 

'the)  could  not  remove  it.  There  is  OOt  only  no  free 
which  would  now  establish  it,  but  there  is  no 
State,  which,  if  it  had  bad  the  (tee  alien 

as  Wfl  now  have,  would    have    fou  In- 

re   them   in   ■  stablishi 
•  uinbr  which  the  v  .  Indiana, 

Michigan,  Illinois,  and  W  isconsin,  hi 
into  the   Union,  and  thej   solemnly  i  I  and 

I   run- 
•     I 
which    h 

'ion. 
tion,   tie 

e,  w  hi.  I  .    ;  v.      I 

on  due  .-  Britain,  France, 

and  Mexico,  t  ■  slavery,  and  all  other 

abolish  i;  as  speed- 
i.      \\  e   c  tnnol    i  stahlish    sis  •  •  i  > .  he- 
rtain  elements  o(    th< 

■    all  admit 
ht   to  admit,  and  ;   and 

the-e  are  the  security  of  natural  right  ;"«jsion 

ot'  knowledge,  and  the  freedom  9  i 

very  is  incompatible  with  all  of  I  just  m 

proportion  to  the  extent  thai  it  prevails  and  controls 
in  any  republican   State,  just  to  that  extent  i* 

principle  of  democracy,  and  coi      its  the 

or  a  if  iporJsm.      I  will  not 

offend  sensibilities  by  drawing  my  | fs  from  the 

slave    States  existi'   .  i  1    will 

draw  them  from  tie  >poan  slave 

The  population  of  Russia  In  Europe,  in 

1844,  wa  -        -        -        -     54,251,00(1 

Of  the-,-  w,  ,,- serf      -  53,:>00,000  , 


The  residue  nobles,  clergy,  merchants,  &C.      7")  1,000 


The  Imperial  Government  abandons  the  control 
over  the  fifty-three  and  a  half  millions  to  their  own- 
er-; and  t'nese  owners,  included  in  the  7ol,000,  are 
thus  a  privileged  class,  or  aristocracy.  If  ever  the 
Government  interferes  at  all  with  the  serf,  who  are 
the  only  laboring  population,  it  is  by  edicts  designed 
to  abridge  their  opportunities  of  education,  and 
thus  continue  their  debasement  What  was  the 
origin    of  this   sys">em?     Conquest,    in    which    the 
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captivity  of  the  conquered  was  made  perpetual  aud 
hereditary.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  identical  with 
American  slavery,  only  at  one  and  the  same  time 
exaggerated  by  the  greater  disproportion  between 
the  privileged  classes  and  the  slaves  in  their  respec- 
tive numbers,  and  yet  relieved  of  the  unhappiest 
feature  of  American  slavery,  the  distinction  of  castes. 
What  but  this  renders  Russia  at  once  the  most  arbi- 
trary despotism  and  the  most  barbarous  State  in 
Europe?  And  what  is  its  effect,  but  industry  com- 
paratively profitless,  and  sedition,  not  occasional  and 
partial  but  chronic  and  pervading  the  Empire.  I 
speak  of  slavery  not  in  the  language  of  fancy,  but 
in  the  language  of  philosophy.  Montesquieu  re- 
marked upon  the  proposition  to  introduce  slavery 
into  France,  that  the  demand  for  slavery  was  the 
demand  of  luxury  and  corruption,  and  not  the  de- 
mand of  patriotism.  Of  all  slavery,  African  slavery 
is  the  worst,  for  it  combines  practically  the  features 
of  wbat  is  distinguisbed  as  real  slavery  or  serfdom 
with  the  personal  slavery  known  in  the  oriental 
world  Its  domestic,  features  lead  to  vice,  while  its 
political  features  render  it  injurious  and  dangerous 
to  the  State. 

I  cannot  stop  to  debate  long  with  those  who  main- 
tain that  slavery  is  itself  practically  economical  and 
humane.  I  might  be  content  with  saying  that  there 
are  some  axioms  in  political  science  that  a  statesman 
or  a  founder  of  States  may  adopt,  especially  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  that  among  those 
axioms  are  these  :  That  all  men  are  created  equal, 
and  have  inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
choice  of  pursuits  of  happiness;  that  knowledge 
promotes  virtue,  and  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation  ; 
that  freedom  is  preferable  to  slavery,  and  that  demo- 
cratic Governments,  where  they  can  be  maintained  by 
acquiescence,  without  force,  are  preferable  to  institu- 
tions exercising  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  power. 

It  remains  only  to  remark  that  our  own  experience 
has  proved  the  dangerous  influence  and  tendencj  of 
slavery.  All  our  apprehensions  of  dangers,  present 
and  future,  begin  and  end  with  slavery.  If  slavery, 
limited  as  it  yet  is,  now  threatens  to  subvert  the 
Constitution,  how  can  we,  as  wise  and  prudent 
Statesmen,  enlarge  its  boundaries  and  increase  its 
influence,  and  thus  increase  already  impending  dan- 
gers? Whether,  then,  I  regard  merely  the  welfare 
of  the  future  inhabitants  of  the  new  Territorii  s,  or 
the  security  and  welfare  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  welfare  of  the  whole  family  of 
mankind,  I  cannot  consent  to  introduce  slavery  into 
any  part  of  this  continent  which  is  now  exempt  from 
what  seems  to  me  so  great  an  evil.  These  are  my 
reasons  for  declining  to  compromise  the  question 
relating  to  slavery  as  a  condition  of  the  admission 
of  California. 

In  acting  npon  an  occasion  so  grave  as  this,  a  re- 
spectful consideration  is  due  to  the  arguments,  found- 
ed on  extraneous  considerations,  of  Senators  who 
commend  a  course  different  from  that  which  I  have 
preferred.  The  first  of  these  arguments  is,  that 
Congress  has  no  power  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  within  the  Territories. 

Sir,  Congress  may  admit  new  States;  and  since 
Congress  may  admit,  it  follows  that  Congress  may 
reject  new  States.  The  discretion  of  Congress  in 
admitting  is  absolute,  except  that,  when  admitted, 
the  State  must  be  a  republican  State,  and  must  be  a 
State  :  that  is,  it  shall  have  the  constitutional  form 
and  powers  of  a  State.  But  the  greater  includes 
the  less,  and  therefore  Congress  may  impose  condi- 
tions of  admission  not  inconsistent  with  those  funda- 
mental powers  and  forms.     Boundaries  are  such. 


The  reservation  of  the  public  don  ain  is  such.  The 
right  to  divide  is  such.  The  Ordinance  excluding 
slavery's  such  a  condition.  The  organization  of  a  Ter- 
ritory is  ancillary  or  preliminary;  it  is  die  inchoate, 
the  initiative  act  of  admission,  and  is  performed 
under  the  clause  granting  the  powers  necessary  to 
execute  the  express  powers  of  the  Constitution. 

This  power  comes  from  the  treaty-making  powei 
also,  and  I  think  it  well  traced  to  the  power  to  make 
needful  rules  and  regulations  concerning  the  public 
domain.  But  this  question  is  not  a  material  one 
now  ;  the  power  is  here  to  be  exercised.  The  ques- 
tion now  is,  How  is  it  to  be  exercised?  not  whether 
we  shall  exercise  it  at  all,  however  derived.  And 
the  right  to  regulate  property,  to  administer  justice 
in  regard  to  property,  is  assumed  in  every  Territorial 
charter.  If  we  have  the  power  to  legislate  concern- 
ing property,  we  have  the  power  to  legislate  con- 
cerning personal  rights.  Freedom  is  a  personal 
right;  and  Congress,  being  the  supreme  legislature, 
has  the  same  right  in  regard  to  property  and  per- 
sonal rights  in  Territories  that  the  States  would  have 
if  organized. 

The  next  of  this  class  of  arguments  is,  that  the 
inhibition  of  slavery  in  the  new  Territories  is  unne- 
cessary;  and  when  I  come  to  this  question,  I  encoun- 
ter the  loss  of  many  who  lead  in  favor  of  admitting 
California.  I  had  hoped,  some  time  ago,  that  upon 
the  vastly-important  question  of  inhibiting  slavery  in 
the  new  Territories,  we  should  have  had  the  aid 
especially  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, [Mr.  Benton;]  and  when  he  announced  his 
opposition  to  that  measure,  I  was  induced  to  ex- 
claim— 

"  Cur  in  theatrum,  Cato  severe,  venifti? 
An  ideo,  tantum,  veneres  ut  exires  1" 

But,  sir,  I  have  no  right  to  complain.  The  Sen- 
ator is  crowning  a  life  of  eminent  public  service  by 
an  heroic  and  magnanimous  act  in  bringing  Califor- 
nia into  the  Union.  Grateful  to  him  for  this,  I 
leave  it  to  himself  to  determine  how  far  considera- 
tions of  human  freedom  shall  govern  the  course 
which  he  thinks  proper  to  pursue. 

The  argument  is,  that  the  Proviso  is  unnecessary. 
I  answer,  there,  then,  can  be  no  error  in  insisting 
upon  it.  But  why  is  it  unnecessary?  It  is  said, 
first,  by  reason  of  climate.  I  answer,  if  this  be  so, 
why  do  not  the  representatives  of  the  slave  Stole 8 
concede  the  Proviso  ?  They  deny  that  the  climate 
prevents  the  introduction  of  slavery.  Then  I  will 
leave  nothing  to  a  contingency.  But,  in  tiuth,  I 
think  the  weight  of  argument  is  against  the  proposi- 
tion. Is  there  any  climate  where  slavery  has  not 
existed?  It  has  prevailed  all  over  Europe,  from 
sunny  Italy  to  bleak  England,  and  is  existing  now, 
stronger  than  in  any  other  land,  in  ice-bound  Russia. 
But  it  will  be  replied,  that  this  is  not  African  slave- 
ry. I  rejoin,  that  only  makes  the  case  stronger. 
If  this  vigorous  Saxon  race  of  ours  was  reduced  to 
slavery  while  it  retained  the  courage  of  semi-barba- 
rism in  its  own  high  northern  latitude,  what  security 
does  climate  afford  against  the  transplantation  of  the 
more  gentle,  more  docile,  and  already  enslaved  and 
debased  African  to  the  genial  climate  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  Eastern  California? 

Sir,  there  is  no  climate  uncongenial  to  slavery. 
It  is  true  it  is  less  productive  than  free  labor  in 
many  northern  countries.  But  so  it  is  less  produc- 
tive than  free  white  labor  in  even  tropical  climates. 
Labor  is  in  quick  demand  in  all  new  countries. 
Slave  labor  is  cheaper  than  free  labor,  and  it  would 
go  first  into  new  regions ;  and  wherever  it  goes  it 
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brings  labor  into  dishonor,  and  therefore  free  white 
labor  avoids  competition  with  it.  Sir,  I  might  r>  ly 
on  climate  it"  I  had  not  boon  born  in  a  land  when 

ry  existed — and  this  land  was  all  of  it  north  of 
the  fortieth   parallel  of  latitude;   and   if  I  did  not 
know  the  struggle  it  has  cost,  and  whicl 
ing  on,  t<>  jet  complete  relief  from  the  institution 

ta  baleful  con-  lire  to  pr> 

this  question  to  those  who  an  now  in  favor  of  dis- 

ring  with  the  Wilmot   Pro*  Ordi- 

ot  L787  necessaiyor  not  I     N< 

•  .     It  has  received  too  ninny  elaboi 

to  bo   bow  decried   as   an   idle   and   suiierfluous 
thing.      An«l  yet  thai   <  'idii 
bition  of  slavery  from  the  u,irt 
ti.  ili  parallel  of  north  latitude.     And  now  « 
told  that   the  inhibition  na 
when-  north  of  •'}»>  dog.  30  min. !      V. 
we  may  rely  upon  the  laws  of  God,  which  prohibit 

labor  north  of  that  line,  and  thai  it  is   i 
to  ri  -enact  the  laws  of  God.     Sir,  tin  re  i-  do  human 
enactment  w  hich  ii 
of  the  law  ol  <  fad  mstitutio  •  nited 

'   i.nstiluli' 
full  of  such  re-enactments.     Wherever  I  End 
ol  ( fad  or  i  law  of  natu  I,  or  iti  rl 

of  being   disn  there  I  i 

it,  wiib  all  the  sanction  of  the  '-i\il  authority.     B  it 
I  find  no  authority  for  the  position  ll 
• 
kind 

introdm  i 
I  slmll   dwell   onlv  vi  iy  briefly  on   the 
doih od  from  the  M 
thai  those  law  main  in  torn-  until  aiti  red  by 

of  oui  ow  ii,  i 
osition  that  those   Mexi  -   ibolishi  d 

tinuo  tn  prohibit  slavery.     And  it 
menl  by  oui  -■ 
of  the  pi  I  w  ith 

jch  confidence  bj 
jurists  as  they  an  affirmed  by  those  of  ii. 

flu-    DO]  illation    of   llii 

rapid  American   one,  to  whom  the 

M    •  ii  •in  code  « ill  seem  a  I 
little  ili  1. 1 1  nee  01  ob  dii  i 

never  obtained  anywhen  I 
stive  authority,  but  always  by  trampling  down 
laws  higher  than  anj  nun-  municipal  laws — tl  i 
k<(  nature  and  of  nations      Thi  i  oppres- 

sion in  superadding  ■  tion  ol  '  ;■>  the 

authority  which  is  so  w<  ik  at  i  sov<  hementl) 
tii I.     And  then  is  some  possibility,  if  not  prob- 
ability, that  the  institution  might  obtain 
surreptitiously,  if  it  should  not  be  absuluti 
den  by  our  own  authority, 

W  b  ii   is  insisted  upon,  therefore,  is  not  a  men 
abstraction    or   a   men   sentiment,  u>    is 
ni  by  those  who  waive  the  Proviso.     And  what  is 
conclusive  on  the  subject  is,  that  it     ■  led  on 

all  bunds  that  the  effect  of  insist! i  g  on  it  is  I 
vent  the  intrusion  of  slavery  into  the  region  to  which 
it  is  proposed  to  apply  it. 

It  is  insisted  that  the  diffusion  of  slavery  wi 
increase    its   evils.      The   argument    seems   to   me 
in  ipecioua,  and  quite  unsound.     1  desin  to 

propose  one  or  two  questions  in  reply  to  it.  Is 
slavery  stronger  or  weaker  in  these  United  8 
.from  us  diffusion  into  Missouri  I  Is  slavi  ry  weaker 
or  stronger  in  these  I  nited  Stales,  from  the  exclu- 
sion ol  it  from  the  Northwest  Territory!  The  an- 
swers to  tluse  questions  will  settle  the  whuL 
troveray. 


And  this  brings  me  to  the  gTeat  and  all-absorbing 
argument  that  the  Union   is  in  d  >•  in?  dis- 

!,  and  that  it  can  onlv  be  saved  by  compromise. 
I  do  not  know  what  I  would  not  do  to  save  the  Un- 
ion; and  therefore  I  shall  bestow  upon  this  subject 
a  v<  ry  detibeT  -    leration. 

I  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  entire  delega- 
tion  from   the    -  B         -    although   they  differ  in 
I  to  the  details  •<(  compromise  proponed,  and 
reg  iril  to  the  exact  circun  f  the 
ur  in  this  momentous  warning. 

loubt   at   all   the   patriotic    devotion   to  the 

Union  which  ia  ei  from  w  bom  this 

warning    i  A    I    yet,    sir,   although    sach 

uttered  w  ith 
nity  ii  day  for  nearly  three  months, 

the  1  ■  I  aken.     I 

think  tlo  \  rable 

Duenci 
count 
I  ;   and  tliat  is   an  •  im  of 

powei   in  lie.      1  thii 

.  w  ith   the 
under  an 

■     it  the 

i-ior,,  and 
in  dor. 

I    to  the  1  Op- 

Mm  II   ow  n 
. 
» t  J  «n\s  that   the 

•  i   us  lor  pioof 

t"   th- 
in  mv    1  it    is   not 

>  intr ; 

I 

■  "I    natunil 
•  I  of  human  i  ,  a  moal 

is    of 
exp  mils 
with   it,  and   tl  ilioas 

give  way  and  break,  and  till  off  from  it.  No,  ~ir  ; 
it  i^  not  the  State  t  party 

spirit.     It  is  n  -.  premon- 

itory however  of  their  restoration,  with  new  elements 
r  to  be  imbibed  from  that  spirit 
of  the  age  w  hich  is 

Not  it  the  evil  that  of  uj  r,  and 

faction.     We  are  told  that  twenty   I 

in,  burning  like  fui  eating 

ami  inflaming  the  popular  passions.  Bui  these 
twentv      Legislatures  onstitutional     fur 

They  are  performin  mary  functions,  im- 

parting healthful  heat  and  vitality  while  within 
their  constitutional  jurisdiction.  If  they  rage  be- 
vond  its  limits,  the  popular  j  ocntry 

i  at   all,  I    think,  in   danger  of  being   inflamed 
No,  sir;  let  none  of  tl  •  xtin- 

pushed.  For  I  V'  i  let  them  burn  and  blaze.  They 
are  neither  ominous   meteors  nor  baleful  comets, 

- ;   and   bright  and  ii.t •  their  beat  may 

lie,  it  is  their  native  temperature,  and  they  must 
still  obi  v  the  law  which,  by  attraction  toward  this 
solar  centre,  holds  them  in  their  spin  n  B. 

i  -  ■      othing  of  that  conflict  between  the  South- 
era   and   Ni  rthern  Stat' s,  or  between  their  repra- 
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sentafive  bodies,  which  seems  to  be  on  all  sides  of 
me  assumed.  Not  a  word  of  menace,  not  a  word 
of  anger,  not  an  intemperate  word,  has  been  uttered 
in  the  Northern  Legislatures.  They  firmly  but 
calmly  assert  their  convictions ;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  assert  their  unqualified  consent  to  submit 
to  the  common  arbiter,  and  for  weal  or  wo  abide 
the  fortunes  of  the  Union. 

What  if  there  be  less  of  moderation  in  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  South  ?  It  only  indicates  on  which 
side  the  balance  is  inclining,  and  that  the  decision 
of  the  momentous  question  is  near  at  hand.  I  agree 
with  those  who  sav  that  there  can  be  no  peaceful 
dissolution — no  dissolution  of  the  Union  bv  the  se- 
cession of  States  ;  but  that  disunion,  dissolution, 
happen  when  it  may,  will  and  must  be  revolution. 
I  discover  no  omens  of  revolution.  The  predictions 
of  the  political  astrologers  do  not  agree  as  to  the 
time  or  manner  in  which  it  is  to  occur.  According 
to  the  authority  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Clemens],  the  event  has  already  hap- 
pened, and  the  Union  is  now  in  ruins.  According 
to  the  honorable  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun],  it  is  not  to  be  im- 
mediate, but  to  be  developed  by  time. 

What  are  the  omens  to  which  our  attention  is  di- 
rected ?  I  see  nothing  but  a  broad  difference  of 
opinion  here,  and  the  excitement  consequent  upon 
it. 

I  have  observed  that  revolutions  which  begin  in 
the  palace  seldom  go  bevond  the  palace  walls,  and 
they  affect  only  the  dynasty  which  reigns  there. 
This  revolution,  if  I  understand  it,  began  in  this 
Senate  chamber  a  year  ago,  when  the  representa- 
tives from  the  Southern  States  assembled  here  and 
addressed  their  constituents  on  what  were  called 
the  aggressions  of  the  Northern  States.  No  revolu- 
tion was  designed  at  that  time,  and  all  that  has  hap- 
pened since  is  the  return  to  Congress  of  legislative 
resolutions,  which  seem  to  me  to  be  only  convention- 
al responses  to  the  address  which  emanated  from 
the  Capitol. 

Sir,  in  any  condition  of  society  there  can  be  no 
revolution  without  a  cause,  an  adequate  cause. 
What  cause  exists  here  ?  We  are  admitting  a  new 
State;  but  there  is  nothing  new  in  that:  we  have 
already  admitted  seventeen  before.  But  it  is  said 
that  the  slave  States  are  in  danger  of  losing  political 
power  by  the  admission  of  the  new  State.  Well, 
sir,  is  there  anything  new  in  that?  The  slave 
States  have  always  been  losing  political  power,  and 
they  always  will  be  while  they  have  any  to  lose. 
At  first,  twelve  of  the  thirteen  States  were  slave 
States  ;  now  only  fifteen  out  of  the  thirty  are  slave 
States.  Moreover,  the  change  is  constitutionally 
i  made,  and  the  Government  was  constructed  so  as 
to  permit  changes  of  the  balance  of  power,  in  obedi- 
1       ence  to  changes  of  the  forces   of  the  bodv  politic. 

•  Danton  used  to  say,  "  It's  all  well  while  the  people 
cry  Danton  and  Robespierre  ;   but  wo  for  me  if  ever 

'  the  people  learn  to  say,  Robespierre  and  Danton  !" 
That  is  all  of  it,  sir.  The  people  have  been  accus- 
'  tomed  to  say,  "  the  South  and  the  North;"  they  are 
1  only  beginning  now  to  say,  "  the  North  and  the 
1       South." 

Sir.  those  who  would  alarm  us  with  the  terrors  of 

revolution  have  not  well  considered  the  structure  of 

1       this  Government,  and  the  organization  of  its  forces 

i      It  is  a  Democracy  of  property  and  persons,  with    a 

K       fair  approximation  toward  universal  education,  and 

*  operating  by  means  of  universal  suffrage.  The  con- 
stituent members  of  this  Democracy  are  the  only 
persons  who  could  subvert  it ;  and  they  are  not  the 


citizens  of  a  metropolis  like  Paris,  or  of  a  region 
subjected  to  tne  influences  of  a  metropolis  like 
France  ;  but  they  are  hushandmen,  dispeised  over 
this  broad  land,  on  the  mountain  and  on  the  plain, 
and  on  the  prairie,  from  the  Ocean  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  from  the  great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf; 
and  this  people  are  now,  while  we  are  discussing 
their  imaginary  danger,  at  peace  and  in  their  happy 
homes,  as  unconcerned  and  uninformed  of  their 
peril  as  they  are  of  events  occurring  in  the  moon. 
Nor  have  the  alarmists  made  due  allowance  in  their 
calculations  for  the  influence  of  conservative  reac- 
tion, strong  in  any  Government,  and  irresistible  in  a 
rural  Republic,  operating  by  universal  suffrage.  That 
principle  of  reaction  is  due  to  the  force  of  the  habits 
of  acquiescence  and  loyalty  among  the  people.  No 
man  better  understood  this  principle  than  Machia- 
velli,  who  has  told  us,  in  regard  to  factions,  that 
"  no  safe  reliance  can  be  placed  in  the  force  of  na- 
ture and  the  bravery  of  words,  except  it  be  corrob- 
orate by  custom."  Do  the  alarmists  remember  that 
this  Government  has  stood  sixty  years  already  with- 
out exacting  one  drop  of  blood  ? — that  this  Govern- 
ment has  stood  sixty  years,  and  treason  is  an  obsolete 
crime  ?  That  day,  I  trust,  is  far  off  when  the  foun- 
tains of  popular  contentment  shall  be  broken  up; 
but,  whenever  it  shall  come,  it  will  bring  forth  a 
higher  illustration  than  has  ever  yet  been  given  of 
the  excellence  of  the  Democratic  system  ;  for  then 
it  will  be  seen  how  calmly,  how  firmly,  how  nobly, 
a  great  people  can  act  in  preserving  their  Constitu- 
tion ;  whom  "  love  of  country  moveth,  example 
teacheth,  company  comforteth,  emulation  quicken- 
eth,  and  glory  exalteth." 

When  the  founders  of  the  new  Republic  of  the 
South  come  to  draw  over  the  face  of  this  empire, 
along  or  between  its  parallels  of  latitude  or  longi- 
tude, their  ominous  lines  of  dismemberment,  soon 
to  be  broadly  and  deeply  shaded  with  fraternal 
blood,  they  may  come  to  the  discover}'  then,  if  not 
before,  that  the  natural  and  even  the  political  con- 
nections of  the  region  embraced  such  a  partition  ; 
that  its  possible  divisions  are  not  Northern  and 
Southern  at  all,  but  Eastern  and  Western,  Atlantic 
and  Pacific;  and  that  Nature  and  Commerce  have 
allied  indissolubly  for  weal  and  wo  the  secedera 
and  those  from  whom  they  are  to  be  separated ; 
that  while  they  would  rush  into  a  civil  war  to  re- 
store an  imaginary  equilibrium  between  the  North 
ern  States  and  the  Southern  States,  a  new  equilib- 
rium has  taken  its  place,  in  which  all  those  States 
are  on  the  one  side,  and  the  boundless  West  is  on 
the  other. 

Sir,  when  the  founders  of  the  Republic  of  the 
South  come  to  draw  those  fearful  lines,  they  will 
indicate  what  portions  of  the  continent  are  to  be 
broken  off  from  their  connection  with  the  Atlantic, 
through  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Hudson,  the  Dela- 
ware, the  Potomac,  and  the  Mississippi  ;  what  por- 
tion of  this  people  are  to  be  denied  the  use  of  the 
lakes,  the  railroads,  and  the  canals,  now  constituting 
common  and  customary  avenues  of  travel,  trade,  and 
social  intercourse;  what  families  and  kindred  are  to 
be  separated,  and  converted  into  enemies  ;  and  what 
'States  are  to  be  the  scenes  of  perpetual  border  war- 
fare, aggravated  by  interminable  horrors  of  servile 
insurrection.  When  those  portentous  lines  shall  be 
drawn,  they  will  disclose  what  portion  of  this  people 
is  to  retain  the  army  and  the  navy,  and  the  flag  of 
so  many  victories  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  what  por- 
tion of  the  people  is  to  be  subjected  to  new  and 
onerous  imposts,  direct  taxes,  and  forced  loans,  and 
conscriptions,  to  maintain  an  opposing  army,  an  op- 
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posinp  naw,  and  the  new  and  hateful  banner  of 
sedition.  Then  the  projector!  of  the  new  Republic 
of  the  South  will  meet  the  question — and  they  may 
well  prepare  now  to  answer  it — What  is  all  this  for  ? 
What  intolerable  wrong,  what  unfiraternal  injustice, 
have  rendered  these  calamities  unavoidable  1  What 
pain  will  this  unnatural  revolution  bring  to  us  ?  The 
answer  will  be:  All  this  is  done  to  secure  the  insti- 
tution of  African  slavery. 

And   then,  if  not  before,  the   question  will   he  dis- 
ussed,  Whit    is   this    institution    ..t    slavery, 
lould  cause  these  unparalleled  sacrifice!  and 
isastrotti  affliction  I  ?     And  this  will  be  tl 
i  hi  11  the  Spaniards,  few  in  number,  discovered  the 
rVestein  Indies  and  adjacent  continental  America, 
hey    seeded    labor    to    draw    forth    from    its    virgin 
stores   some  speedy  return  to  the  cupidity  of  the 

COUrl    and    the    bankers    of  Madrid.      Tie 

the  indolent,  inoffensive,  and  confiding  m  I 
petished  by  thousands,  and  even  by  millions,  under 
thai  new  and  unnatural  bondage.     A  humane  eccle- 
siastic advised  the  substitution  of  Africans  reduced 
to  captivity  in  their  native  *  i  pious  pi 

adopted    the   suggestion,  with   ■   dispensation   from 
the  1 1  •el  of  the  Church,  granted  on  the  ground  of 
the  prescriptive  righl  of  the  Christian  t"  • 
heathen,  to  i  ffei  t  his  i 
North   America,  innocent  in  th< 
of  wrong,  encouraged  the  - 

laboi    oi    subduing  theii   territoi  ed  chiefly 

upon  •  A  happy  conjuncture  bn 

fin  an  awakening  of  the  co  "I   mankind  to 

the  injustice  ol  ith  the  in- 

dependence of  the  ( )oli 

necticut,  Rhodi    I  ,  Nen    Hampshire,  Ven 

New    York,    New    Jersey,  and    I  nun,   wel- 

comed  and   embraced   the  iniversal  • 

cipation.     Renouncing  luxury,  tl  ■  I  influence 

and  empire.     Bui  the  States  "t  the  South,  misled  by 
a  new   and   profitable   culture,  elected  to  dm 
and  perpetuate  slavery;  and  thu-,  ch  .xury, 

they  lost  powi  r  and  empire. 

When  this  answer  shall  be  given,  it  will  appear 
thai  the  question  of  dissolving  the   I  nion   is 
i         question ;    thai    it   em  ft  ai  fill 

whether  the    Union  shall  stand,  and  slavery,  under 
the   steady,    peaceful   action   of  moral,   social,   and 
political   causes,  be   removed    by   gradual,  vo 
effort,  and  with  compensation,  or  whether  the  ; 

shall  be  dissolved,  and  civil  \  injr  on 

violent,  but  complete  and  imi liate,  emani  i] 

\\  i  are  now  arrived  at  thai  stage  ol  our  national 
progress   when    that  ci  .  when 

we  must  foresee  it.     It   is  directly  before  us.     Its 

shadow  is  upon  us.       It  darkens  the   !  ■    halls, 

the  temples  ,,t'  worship,  and  the  home  and  the  hearth. 
Every  question,  political,  civil,  01  -    stieal,  how- 

ever  foreign   to  the  subject   of  slavery,  brii 
alavi  n  aa  an  incident,  and  the  incident  supplants  the 
principal  question.     We  hear  of  nothing  b  I 
and  we  can  talk  of  nothing  but  slavery,     And  now, 
it  seems  to  me  that  all  our  difficulties,  eml 
mi  nts,  and  dangers,  arise,  not  out  of  unlawful  per- 

ona  oi  the  question  of  slavery,  as  son 
but   from  the  want  of  moral  courage  to   meet  this 
question    of   emancipation   as   we    ought,      i 

quently,    we     hear    on     one     side    demands — a 

indeed,  but  yet  unceasing — for  an   immediad 

unconditional  abolition  of  slavery;  as  if  any  power, 
except  the  people  of  the  slave  States,  could  abolish 
it,  and  aa  if  they  could  be  moved  t<>  abolish  it  by 
merely  Bounding  the  trumpet  violently  and  proclaim- 
ing emancipation,  while  the  institution  is  interwoven 


with  all  their  social  and  political  interests,  constitu- 
tions, and  customs. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  statesmen  say  that  "sla- 
very has  alwaya  existed,  and,  for  aught  thevknowor 
can  do,  it  alwaya  must  exist.  God  permitted  it,  and 
he  alone  can  indicate  the  Way  to  remove  it.''  As  if 
i".  after  giving  us  the  instructions 
of  his  providence  and  revelation  for  the  illumination 
of  our  minds  and  consciences,  did  not  leave  ua  in 
h11  human  transactions,  with  due  invocations  of  his 
Spirit,  to   seek   out  his  will  and  execute  it  for 

II    re,  then,  is   the   point   of  mv   separation    from 

both  of  these  parties.     I  feel  assured  that  slavery 

.  and   will    give  way,  to   the    salutary 

amy,  and   to  the   ripening  influ- 

in<  ipation  is  ine\  il 

ir.d  i-  ne  ir:  that  it  ma]  or  hindi 

.t  whether  it  eful   or  violent   di  i  I 

•  on  w  hetber  it  b.  d  or  hin- 

it  all  measures  which   fortify  -hi \ •  ■ 

it,  tend  to  the  consummation  of  violence; 

all  that  check  its  extension,  and  abate  its  strength, 

tend  to  it~  extirpation.     But   1  will  adopt 

none  but  lawful,  constitutional,  ai 

ven  thai  end  ;    and  none  sued  can  I  or  will 
do   I  know  any  irnpor 
nible    I  o  more   than  this        N  I 

islation  into  a 
None  .1  usurp  i 

to  abolish  slavery  in  the  -  Stal  Now      laima 

■  ■lent,  unconstitutional,  or  unlawful  I 

ed.     And,  on  tl thei  band,  if 

or  plan  for  the  adoption  of  tho 

'    and    n  ••!    of 

I  -      the   »i  i  <   are 

unwilli  even 

on   in    any 
form. 

But,   sir,  I    will    take    this  .  that, 

while    I    cannot    ag with   the    hooorubli 

from    M  its   in   proposing  to  devote   eighty 

millions  of  dol  •     colored    pop- 

ulation from  thl  .  and  thus,  as  it  appear! 

rify  slavery,  there  is  no  reasonable  limit 

to  which    I   am    not   willing  to    go    in   applying   the 

natioi  Seel  the  peaceful,  voluntary 

•  If. 

I    to  show  that    thl 

now,  ami  i  i  not  likely  lo  incur,  anj  adequate 

revolution  in  ri  gard  to  slavery.     Hut  you 

reply  that,  nevertheless,  you  must  ha 

ami  the  Brat  oneia  for  the  surrender  oi  fugitives  from 

labor.     Thai  guaranty  you  cannot  have,  as  I  have 

•.    shown,  von  cannot  roll  back   tho 

\  ■  i  must  be  content  with 

what   vou   have.     It'  vou  ware  wai   against   us,  you 

ory  conquer  us,  and   then  all  you  can 

will  be  a  treaty,  and  that  you  have  already. 

Hut  vou  insist  on  -1  the  abolition 

tvery  in    the    District   of   Columbia,  or  w;,r. 

Well,  when  you  shell  have  declared  war  against  us, 

what    shall    hinder   us   from   immediately   decreeing 

that  slavery  shall  cease  within  the  national   capital? 

You   mv  that  you  will  not  submit  to  the  exclusion 

of  slaves  from  the  new   Territories.       What  will   you 

pain    by    resistance?       Liberty    follows    the    sword, 

although  her  sway  is  one  of  peace  and  beneficence. 

Can  vou  propagate  slavery,  then,  by  the  sword? 

Vou  insist  thai  you  cannot  submit  to  the  freedom 
with  which  slavery  is  discussed  in  the  free  States. 
Will  war — a  war  for  slavery — arrest  or  even  mod- 
erate that  discussion  1     No,  sir;  that  discussion  will 
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not  cease ;  war  would  only  inflame  it  to  a  greater 
height.  It  is  a  part  of  the  eternal  conflict  between 
truth  and  error — between  mind  and  physical  force — 
the  conflict  of  man  against  the  obstacles  which  op- 
pose his  way  to  an  ultimate  and  glorious  destiny. 
It  will  go  on  until  you  shall  terminate  it  in  the  only 
way  in  which  any  State  or  nation  has  ever  termi- 
nated it — by  yielding  to  it — yielding  in  your  own 
time  and  in  your  own  manner,  indeed,  but  neverthe- 
less yielding  to  the  progress  of  emancipation.  You 
will  do  this,  sooner  or  later,  whatever  may  be  your 
opinion  now  ;  because  nations  which  were  prudent 
and  humane,  and  wise  as  you  are,  have  done  so 
already. 

Sir,  the  slave  States  have  no  reason  to  fear  that 
this  inevitable  change  will  go  too  far  or  too  fast  for 
their  safety  or  welfare.  It  cannot  well  go  too  fust 
or  too  far,  if  the  only  alternative  is  a  war  of  races. 

But  it  cannot  go  too  fast.  Slavery  has  a  reliable 
and  accommodating  ally  in  a  party  in  the  free  States, 
which,  though  it  claims  to  be,  and  doubtless  is  in 
many  respects,  a  party  of  progress,  finds  its  sole 
security  for  its  political  power  in  the  support  and 
aid  of  slavery  in  the  slave  States.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  include  in  that  party  those  who  are  now  co-oper- 
ating in  maintaining  the  cause  of  Freedom  against 
Slavery.  I  am  not  of  that  party  of  progress  which 
in  the  North  thus  lends  its  support  to  slavery.  But 
it  is  only  just  and  candid  that  I  should  bear  witness 
to  its  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  slavery. 

Slavery  has,  moreover,  a  more  natural  alliance 
with  the  aristocracy  of  the  North  and  with  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Europe.  So  long  as  Slavery  shall  pos- 
sess the  cotton-fields,  the  sugar-fields,  and  the  rice- 
fields  of  the  world,  so  long  will  Commerce  and 
Capital  yield  it  toleration  and  sympathy.  Emanci- 
pation is  a  democratic  revolution.  It  is  Capital  that 
arrests  all  democratic  revolutions.  It  was  Capital 
that  in  a  single  year  rolled  back  the  tide  of  revolu- 
tion from  the  base  of  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
across  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  into  the  Streets 
of  Paris.  It  is  Capital  that  is  rapidly  rolling  back 
the  throne  of  Napoleon  into  the  chambers  of  the 
Tuileries. 

Slavery  has  a  guaranty  still  stronger  than  these  in 
the  prejudices  of  caste  and  color,  which  induce  even 
large  majorities  in  all  the  free  States  to  regard  sym- 
pathy with  the  slave  as  an  art  of  unmanly  humilia- 
tion and  self-abasement,  although  Philosophy  meekly 
expresses  her  distrust  of  the  asserted  natural  supe- 
riority of  the  white  race,  ami  confidently  denies  that 
such  a  superiority,  it'  justly  claimed,  could  give  a 
title  to  oppression. 

There  remains  one  more1  guaranty — one  that  has 
seldom  failed  you,  and  will  seldom  (nil  you  hereaf- 
ter. New  States  cling  in  closer  alliance  than  older 
ones  to  the  Federal  power.  The  concentration  of 
the  slave  power  enables  you  for  long  periods  to  con- 
trol the  Federal  Government  with  the  aid  of  the  new 
States.  I  do  not  know  the  sentiments  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  California  ;  but,  my  word  for  it,  if  they 
should  be  admitted  on  this  floor  to-day,  against  your 
most  obstinate  opposition,  they  would,  on  all  ques- 
tions really  affecting  your  interests,  be  found  at  your 
side. 

With  these  alliances  to  break  the  force  of  emanci- 
pation, there  will  be  no  disunion  and  no  secession. 
I  do  not  say  that  there  may  not  be  disturbance,  though 
I  do  not  apprehend  even  that.  Absolute  regularity 
and  order  in  administration  have  not  yet  been  es- 
tablished in  any  Government,  and  unbroken  popular 
tranquillity  has  not  yet  been  attained  in  even  the 
most  advanced  condition  of  human   society.      The 


machinery  of  our  system  is  necessarily  complex.  A 
pivot  may  fall  out  here,  a  lever  may  be  displaced 
there,  a  wheel  may  fall  out  of  gearing  elsewhere, 
but  the  machinery  will  soon  recover  its  regularity, 
and  move  on  just  as  before,  with  even  better  adap- 
tation and  adjustment  to  overcome  new  obstructions. 

There  are  many  well-disposed  persons  who  are 
alarmed  at  the  occurrence  of  any  such  disturbance. 
The  failure  of  a  legislative  body  to  organize  is  to 
their  apprehension  a  fearful  omen,  and  an  extra-con- 
stitutional assemblage  to  consult  upon  public  affairs 
is  with  them  cause  for  desperation.  Even  Senators 
speak  of  the  Union  as  if  it  existed  only  by  consent, 
and,  as  it  seems  to  be  implied,  by  the  assent  of  the 
Legislatures  of  the  States.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Union  was  not  founded  in  voluntary  choice,  nor  does 
it  exist  by  voluntary  consent. 

A  Union  was  proposed  to  the  colonies  by  Frank- 
lin and  others,  in  1754  ;  but  such  was  their  aversion 
to  an  abridgment  of  their  own  importance,  respect- 
ively, that  it  was  rejected  even  under  the  pressure 
of  a  disastrous  invasion  by  France. 

A  Union  of  choice  was  proposed,  to  the  colonies 
in  1775  ;  but  so  strong  was  their  opposition  that  they 
went  through  and  through  the  war  of  Independence 
without  having  established  more  than  a  mere  council 
of  consultation. 

But  with  Independence  came  enlarged  interests 
of  agriculture — absolutely  new  interests  of  manufac- 
tures— interests  of  commerce,  of  fisheries,  of  naviga- 
tion, of  a  common  domain,  of  common  debts,  of 
common  revenues  and  taxation,  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  of  public  defence,  of  public  honor; 
in  short,  interests  of  common  nationality  and  sov- 
ereignty— interests  which  at  last  compelled  the  adop- 
tion of  a  more  perfect  Union — a  National  Govern- 
ment. 

The  genius,  talents,  and  learning  of  Hamilton,  of 
Jay,  and  of  Madison,  surpassing  perhaps  the  intel- 
lectual power  ever  exerted  before  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Government,  combined  with  the  seiene 
but  mighty  influence  of  Washington,  were  only  suf- 
ficient  to  secure  the  reluctant  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  is  now  the  object  of  all  our  affections 
anil  of  the  hopes  of  mankind.  No  wonder  that  the 
conflicts  in  which  that  Constitution  was  bom,  and 
the  almost  desponding  solemnity  of  Washington,  in 
his  Farewell  Address,  impressed  his  countrymen  and 
mankind  with  a  profound  distrust  of  its  perpetuity  ! 
No  wonder  that  while  the  murmurs  of  that  day  are 
yet  ringing  in  our  ears,  we  cherish  that  distrust,  with 
pious  reverence,  as  a  national  and  patriotic  senti- 
ment ! 

But  it  is  time  to  prevent  the  abuses  of  that  senti- 
ment. It  is  time  to  shake  off  that  fear,  for  fear  is 
always  weakness.  It  is  time  to  remember  that 
Government,  even  when  it  arises  by  chance  or  acci- 
dent, and  is  administered  capriciously  and  oppres- 
sively, is  ever  the  strongest  of  all  human  institutions, 
surviving  many  social  and  ecclesiastical  changes 
and  convulsions;  and  that  this  Constitution  of  ours 
has  all  the  inherent  strength  common  to  Govern- 
ments in  general,  and  added  to  them  has  also  the 
solidity  and  thinness  derived  from  broader  and  deep- 
er foundations  in  national  justice,  and  a  better  civil 
adaptation  to  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
mankind. 

The  Union,  the  creature  of  necessities,  physical, 
moral,  social,  and  political,  endures  by  virtue  of  tho 
same  necessities;  and  these  necessities  are  stronger 
than  when  it  was  produced — stronger  by  the  greater 
amplitude  of  territory  now  covered  by  it — stronger 
by  the  sixfold  increase  of  the  society  living  under 
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its  beneficent  protection — stronger  by  die  augaaenta- 
tion  ten  thousand  times  of  die  Gelds,  the  workshops, 
the  mines,  :ind  the  ships,  of  th;it  socii  ty  ;   of  its  pro- 
ductions of  the  s-a,  of  the  plough,  of  the  loom,  and 
of  the  anvil,  in  th'.ir  constant  circle  of  internal  and 
international  exchange — stronger  in  the  long  rivers 
penetrating    regions    before    unknown — stronger   in 
all   the  artificial   roads,  canals,  and  other  channels 
anil  avenues  essential  not  only  to  trade  but  to  de- 
fend— stronger  in  steam  navigation,  in  so.  am 
motion   on  the  land,  and   in   telegraph   I'liimi, 
tio!i~.  unknown  when  the  Constitution  w 
— stronger  in  the  freedom  and  in  the  growing 
pin-  of  the  -•  a  -  —  tronger  in  the  element  of  na 
honor  in  all  lands,  and  than  all   in  the  now 

1  habits  of  feneration  and  affection  for  i 

ti'in-  so  stupendous  and  so  useful. 

The  Union,  then,  is  riot  becaui 
choose  that  it  shall  be,  bul  -  ■■      I  i 

men)   must   exist  here,  and    no  other  Government 
than  this  can.     If  it  could  be  dashed  to 
tin-  whirlwind,  tin-  lightning]  or  the  earthquake,  to- 
day, it  would  rise  again  in   all   its  jt 
cent  proportions  to-morrow. 

This  nation  is  a  globe, still  accumulating  upon  ac- 
cumulation, not  a  dissolving  sphere. 

I  have  heard  somewhat  here,  and  almost  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  of  divided  il  alle- 

giance to  the  South  and  to  the  Union — ol  ■ 

to  Si  illy  and  tfl  the   '   nion.      8)1  . 

dues  «  ith  8l  ite  emulation  and  pr 
could   be  allowed  (..  i  use  np  anothi 
divide  the  allegiance  "I  a  citiion  ol  the  I  nitcd  v 
I  nnL'lit  recognise  the  ■  Inims  of  the  * 
bv  birth  and  gratitude,  1  belong — to  th< 
Hamilton  and  Jay,  of8chuyl<  r,  ■  t  the  C    ito 
of  Fulton — the  State  which,  with  i  two  hun- 

dred miles  of  natural  navigation  connected  with  the 

i,  has,  by  her  o« n  enterpi i-- 
tin-  oommerce  of  tin-  continent,  and  is  steadily  ad- 

'u  tii  the  command  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  Bui  for  all  this  I  know  only  one  countrj 
and  one  sovereign — the  I  oiled  States  ■  ■!  America 
and  the  American  People.  And  such  as  mj 
■Bee  is,  is  the  loymllj  of  every  oth  tr  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  As  1  apeak,  he  «ill  speak  when  his 
time  arrives.     He  knows  no  ether  .  .;>.!  no 

other  sovi  n  Ign.     He  has  life,  liberty,  pi 
precious   affections,  and    hopes    for   h  rid    for 

hi>  posterity,  treasured  uj>  in  the  ink  of  the  i 


He  knows  as  well  and  feels  ns  Strongly  as  1  do  that 
this  Government  is  his  own  Government;  that  he  is 
a  part  of  it  ;  that  it  was  established  for  him,  and 
that  it  is  maintained  by  him  ;  that  it  is  the  only  truly 
wine,  just,  free,  and  equal  government  that  has 

I  ;   that  no  other  government  could  b- 
ju-t,  free,  and  equal  ;  jxw\   that  it  is  safer  and  more 
ent  than  any  which  time  or  chance  could  bring 
into  its  place. 

that   although  all   this  may- 
be   true,  yet    the    ti.  tion    has   not    yet   been 
Sir,  if  the  trial  of  faction  has  not  been  made, 
faction  has  rays     i- 
iateff,  and                  dwaya  a                        .  but  ber 
I    lind    no    fulcrum    on    which   to 
Union,  find 
Mini    now  ;    and    in  this   is   my   -  l 
|y  provoke  t:                 nn  I  w ill  not 
,  which  1  have  not,  t"  tnake  mo  com  pro- 
principle  of  truth  or  jui 
_er  that  ull  expei  i 

I.  who    di- 

lion  make  comproi  ill  not 

h   their   u  isdom,  I  not   their 

;    but    iii  such    appi 

.  I  shall  vote  for  the  ado:  fornia 

i,  without  qualifications, 
and  \\  iti 

For  I  ik  not  to  the 

I  of  the  |  i  as  the  public 

i 

»  hen  the 
•  bull 
lined  inl 

I    to  that 

in  dim  and   shadow 
■  forth  from  lb< 
\iiur    ' 

your  fortifications  I 
into  the  sea  ;  transmit  to  us  even 

mti^t;  but  the  soil  you  hold  in  trust  for  m — 
give  it  to  t  I       found  it  free, and  conqu 

it   to  extend   a   better  and   surer   freedom   li- 
ter youi 
us  have  no  partial  freedom ;  let  us  all  be  free;  let 
the  reversion  of  your  broad  domain  descend  to  us 
uuincumb.  from  the  calamities  and  the 

of  human  bondage." 


NEBRASKA  AND  KANSAS, 


The  proposed  Territory  of  Nebraska  comprises  in  all  that  part  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  included  within  the  following  limits,  except  such 
portions  thereof  as  are  hereinafter  expressly  exempted  from  the  operations 
of  this  act,  to  wit :  beginning  at  a  point  in  the  Missouri  river,  where  the 
fortieth  parallel  of  north  latitude  crosses  the  same  ;  thence  west  on  said 
parallel  to  the  summit  of  the  highlands  separating  the  waters  flowing  into 
Green  river^r  Colorado  of  the  west  from  the  waters  flowing  into  the  great 
basin  ;  thence  northward  on  the  said  highlands  to  the  summit  of  the  Rocky 
mountains ;  thence  on  said  summit  northward  to  the  forty -ninth  parallel  of 
north  latitude ;  thence  west  on  said  parallel  to  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Territory  of  Minnesota;  thence  southward  on  said  boundary  to  the  Missouri 
river;  thence  down  the  main  channel  of  said  river  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning. 

The  proposed  Territory  of  Kansas  consists  of  all  that  part  of  the  Territory 
of  the  United  States  included  within  the  following  limits,  except  such  por- 
tions thereof  as  are  hereinafter  expressly  exempted  from  the  operations  of  this 
act,  to  wit :  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  where  the  thirty-seventh  parallel  of  north  latitude  crosses  the 
same ;  thence  west  on  said  parallel  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  New  Mexico; 
thence  north  on  said  boundary  to  latitude  thirty-eight ;  thence  following 
said  boundary  westward  to  the  summit  of  the  highlands  dividing  the  waters 
flowing  into  the  Colorado  of  the  West  or  Green  river,  from  the  waters  flow- 
ing into  the  great  basin ;  thence  northward  on  said  summit  to  the  fortieth 
parallel  of  latitude;  thence  east  on  said  parallel  to  the  western  boundary 
of  the  State  of  Missouri ;  thence  south  with  the  western  boundary  of  said 
State,  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

The  following  proviso  applies  to  both  Nebraska  and  Kansas  :  Provided, 
That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  impair  the  rights  of 
person  or  property  now  pertaining  to  the  Indians  in  said  Territory,  so  long 
as  such  rights  shall  remain  unextinguished  by  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  such  Indians,  or  to  include  any  territory  which,  by  treaty  with 
any  Indian  tribe,  is  not,  without  the  consent  of  said  tribe,  to  be  included 
within  the  territorial  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  any  State  or  Territory  ;  but  all 
such  Territory  shall  be  excepted  out  of  the  boundaries,  and  constitute  no 
part  of  the  Territory  until  said  tribe  shall  signify  their  assent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  be  included  within  the  said  Territory,  or  to 
affect  the  authority  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  make  any 
regulation  respecting  such  Indians,  their  lands,  property,  or  other  rights,  by 
treaty,  law,  or  otherwise,  which  it  would  have  been  competent  to  the  gov- 
ernment to  make  if  thia  act  had  never  passed. 
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MR.  DOUGLASS  REPORT 

IN  THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JAN.  4,  1654. 


The  Committee  on  Territories,  to  which  was  referred  a  biU  for  an  act  to  establish  fht  >  of 

A*  live  given  the  same  that  serious  and  dt!  great  importance 

demands,  and  beg  leave  to  report  it  back  b  the  Senat- 
a  substitute  for  the  bill  : 


Tiik  principal  amendments  which  your  commit-; 
teo  deem  it  their  duty  to  commend  to  ti 
bio  action  of  the  Senate,  in  a  special  report 
those  in  which  the  principles  •  1  by  the 

compromise  measures  of  L850,  bo  far  as  they  are 
applicable  to  territorial  organizations,  ar>-  pro| 

affirmed  and  carried  into  ; 
within  the  limits  of  the  new  Territory. 

The  v,  isdom  of  I 
less  by  their  salutary  and  d  al- 

laying sectional  ag 
harmony  to  an  irritated   and 
than  by  tl  J  and  al 

bation  with  which  they  ha 
sanctioned  by  the  whole  country.     In  I 
ment  of  your  oomm  I 

led  to  !  • 
enduring  effect  than  the  i 
difficulties  aril 

Mexican  They  wei 

tablish  certain  great  principli  a,  which  woul  I 
only  furnish  adequate  remedies  for  existing 
hut,  in  all  ti  -  of  a 

similar  .-i_-it.it ,  by  withdrawing  the  q 

slavery  from  tl 

arena  ;'"''  o immitting  it  to  t 
■  who  were  lmm<  diatelj  it 
alone  responsible  for  il  With  the 

\  iew  of  conforming  theii  they 

tied  poli  rnment, 

tioned  by  the  ap] 

le,  your  committee  hs  1  it  theii 

to  incorporate  and  pei  iu  their  l  i 

hill,  the  principles  and  spirit 
If  any  other  consideration 
der  the  propriety  of  this  coarse  iniperativi 
the  committee,  they  m  md  in  the  fact,  that 

the  Nebraska  country  occupies  the  same  relative 
position   to  the  slavery  question,   as  did 
Mexico  and  Utah,  when  those  territories  wars 
inized. 
It  was  a  disputed  point,  whether  slavery  was 
prohibited  by  law  in  the  country  acquired  from 
Mexico,     i  ta  the  one  hand  it  was  contended,  as  a 
!    proposition,   that  slavery  ha\  i  pro- 

hibited by  the  enactments  of  Mex  irding 

to  the   laws  of  nations,  we  received  the  country 
with  all  its  local  laws  and  domestic  institutions 

attached  tO  the  soil,  so  far  as  they  did  not  conflict 
with   the  Constitution  of  the  I  -  :   and 

that  a  Law,  either  protecting  or  prohibiting  slave- 
ry, was  not  repugnant  to  that  instrument,  as  was 


one-half  of  the  States 
while  the  other  half 

■ther 
.i  was  insisted  that,  by  virt 

a    had    a 
y  Territory  of  tb< 
•  with  him  di 
iw,  whether  tl  a:  d  in 

■ 

by  thi  both 

luim- 

the 

were 
unwilling  to  ti 

that    | 

to  the 
- 

v,  in 
territory  acquired  ti 
similar  question  has  arisen  in  regard  to 
to  ho!  rritory  i 

thdrawn,  and 
luntry  thrown  open  to  einigrati  nttle- 

,   rizo 
tti  Territory  to  form  a  con- 
stitution and  State  government,  and  for  the  ad- 
:nto  the  Union  on  an  equal 
8,  and  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  certain  territories,"  approved  March  0, 
led  :  "  That,  in  all  that  territory 
ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States  under  tho 
;.  which  lies  north  of  thirty-six 
d  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  not  in- 
d  within  the  limits  of  the  State  contemplated 
by  this   ;  ry   and    involuntary  servitude, 

otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof 
the  parties  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall 
reby,  forever  prohibited:  Provided 
akoaya,  T i . : 1 1  any  person  escaping  into  the  same, 
whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed, 
in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed,  and  con- 


MR.    DOUGLAS  S   REPORT. 


veyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or 
service,  as  aforesaid." 

Under  this  section,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mexi- 
can law  in  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  it  is  a  disputed 
point  whether  slavery  is  prohibited  in  the  Ne- 
braska countrjT  by  valid  enactment.  The  decision 
of  this  question  involves  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  to  pass  laws  prescribing  and  regulating 
the  domestic  institutions  of  the  various  territories 
of  the  Union.  In  the  opinion  of  those  eminent 
statesmen,  who  hold  that  Congress  is  invested 
with  no  rightful  authority  to  legislate  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  the  8th  section 
of  the  act  preparatory  to  the  admission  of  Missouri 
is  null  and  void  ;  while  the  prevailing  sentiment 
in  large  portions  of  the  Union  sustains  the  doctrine 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  secures 
to  every  citizen  an  inalienable  right  to  move  into 
any  of  the  territories  with  his  property,  of  what- 
ever kind  and  description,  and  to  hold  and  enjoy 
the  same  under  the  sanction  of  law.  Your  com- 
mittee do  not  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  these  controverted  questions. 
They  involve  the  same  grave  issues  which  pro- 
duced the  agitation,  the  sectional  strife,  and  the 
fearful  struggle  of  1850.  As  Congress  deemed  it 
wise  and  prudent  to  refrain  from  deciding  the  mat- 
ter.-? in  controversy  then,  either  by  affirming  or 
repealing  the  Mexican  laws,  or  by  an  act  declara- 
tory of  the  true  intent  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
extent  of  the  protection  afforded  by  it  to  slave 
property  in  the  territories,  so  your  committee  are 
not  prepared  now  to  recommend  a  departure  from 
the  course  pursued  on  that  memorable  occasion, 
cither  by  affirming  or  repealing  the  8th  section  of 
the  Missouri  act,  or  by  any  act  declaratory  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  in  respect  to  the  legal 
points  in  dispute. 

Your  committee  deem  it  fortunate  for  the  peace 
of  the  country,  and  the  security  of  the  Union,  that 
the  controversy  then  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
the  compromise  measures,  which  the  two  great 
political  parties,  with  singular  unanimity,  have 
affirmed  as  a  cardinal  article  of  their  faith,  aud 
proclaimed  to  the  world,  as  a  final  settlement  of 
the  controversy  and  an  end  of  the  agitation.  A 
due  respect,  therefore,  for  the  avowed  opinions  of 
Senators,  as  well  as  a  proper  sense  of  patriotic 
duty,  enjoins  upon  your  committee  the  propriety 
and  necessity  of  a  strict  adherence  to  the  princi- 
ples, aud  even  a  literal  adoption  of  the  enactments 
of  that  adjustment  in  all  their  territorial  bills,  so 
far  as  the  same  are  not  locally  inapplicable. 
Those  enactments  embrace,  among  other  things, 
less  material  to  the  matters  under  consideration, 
the  following  provisions : 

'•  When  admitted  as  a  State,  the  said  Territory 
or  any  portion  of  the  same,  shall  be  received  into 
the  Union,  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  con- 
stitution may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their  ad- 
mission." 

"That  the  legislative  power  and  authority  of 
said  Territory  shall  be  vested  in  the  governor  and 
a  legislative  assembly." 

"That  the  legislative  power  of  said  Territory 
shall  extend  to  all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation, 
consistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  provisions  of  this  act;  but  no  law 
shall  be  passed  interfering  with  the  primary  dis- 
posal of  the  soil ;  no  tax  shall  be  imposed  upon 


the  property  of  the  United  States ;  nor  shall  the 
lands  or  other  property  of  non-residents  be  taxed 
higher  than  the  lands  or  other  property  of  resi- 
dents." 

"  "Writs  of  error  and  appeals  from  the  final  de- 
cisions of  said  supreme  court  shall  be  allowed,  and 
may  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same 
regulations  as  from  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  value  of  the  property  or  the 
amount  in  controversy,  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
oath  or  affirmation  of  either  party,  or  other  com- 
petent witness,  shall  exceed  one  thousand  dollars, 
except  only  that,  in  all  cases  involving  title  to 
slaves,  the  said  writs  of  error  or  appeals  shall  be 
allowed  aud  decided  by  the  said  supreme  court, 
without  regard  to  the  value  of  the  matter,  proper- 
ty, or  title  in  controversy ;  and  except,  also,  that 
a  writ  of  error  or  appeal  shall  also  be  allowed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
decisions  of  the  said  supreme  court  created  by  this 
act,  or  of  any  judge  thereof,  or  of  the  district 
courts  created  by  this  act,  or  of  any  judge  thereof, 
upon  any  writ  of  habeas  corpus  involving  the 
question  of  personal  freedom ;  and  each  of  the 
said  district  courts  shall  have  and  exercise  the 
same  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  as  is 
vested  in  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the 
United  Statea ;  and  the  said  supreme  and  district 
courts  of  the  said  Territory,  and  the  respective 
judges  thereof  shall  and  may  grant  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  in  all  cases  in  which  the  same  are 
granted  by  the  Judges  of  the  United  States  in  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

To  which  may  be  added  the  following  propo- 
sition affirmed  by  the  act  of  1850,  known  as  the 
fugitive  slave  law: 

That  the  provisions  of  the  "act  respecting 
fugitives  from  justice,  and  persons  escaping  from 
the  service  of  their  masters,"  approved  February 
12,  1793,  and  the  provisions  of  the  "act  to  amend 
and  supplementary  to  the  aforesaid  act,  approved 
September  18,  1850,  shall  extend  to,  and  be  in 
force,  in  all  the  organized  territories,"  as  well  as  in 
the  various  States  of  the  Union. 

From  these  provisions  it  is  apparent  that  the 
compromise  measures  of  1850  affirm  and  rest  upon 
the  following  propositions — First :  That  all  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  slavery  in  the  territories,  and 
in  the  new  States  to  be  formed  therefrom,  are  to 
be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  people  residing  there- 
in, by  their  appropriate  representatives,  to  be 
chosen  by  them  for  that  purpose. 

Second:  That  "all  cases  involving  title  to 
slaves,"  and  "questions  of  personal  freedom"  are 
referred  to  the  adjudication  of  the  local  tribunals, 
with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  ot 
the  United  States. 

Third :  That  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  in  respect  to  fugitives  from 
service,  are  to  be  carried  into  faithful  execution  in 
all  "the  organized  territories"  the  same  as  in  the 
States.  The  substitute  for  the  bill  which  your 
committeo  have  prepared,  and  which  is  commend- 
ed to  the  favorable  action  of  the  Senato,  proposes 
to  carry  these  propositions  and  principles  into 
practical  operation,  in  the  precise  language  of  tho 
compromise  measures  of  1850. 
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SPEECH  OF  THE  HOX.  S.  A.  DOUGLAS,  OF  ILLINOIS. 

IN'  THE  BENATH,  JAN.  30,  1S54. 


'  The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  "Whole, 
proceeded  to  tho  consideration  of  the  bill  to  or- 
ganize tin-  Territory  •■'■    -■         ika, 

Mr.  DOUGLA&     Mr.  Pi  when  I  pro- 

posed, on  Tn  .te  should 

proceed  to  tl.  ration  of  tho  bill  to  organ- 

ize tho  territories  of  Nel 
was  my   purpose  only  to  occupy  ten  or  : 
minutes  in  explanation  of  its  provisional     1  de- 
refer  to  two  points;  lirst  to  those  pro* 
as   relating  to   the    Indians,  sad  second  to 
I  be  supposed  to  bear  npon  the 
question  ry. 

The  Committee,  in  drafting  t! 
the  great  anxiety  which  had  l 

to  to  pit  ' 
of  the  Indian 

them.     By  the]  ill,  1  this 

have  so  i  in  that  i             as  to 

obviate   all  p  npon    that   score. 

Tho  bill  itself  |  rot  ides  tl 

Upon  any  of  tli>'   i 

nor   Bhall    thi  •!  within  the 

I       -  t  >rritorics  until  ill  by  treaty  with 

the   United   8tat< 

under  the  operations  of  the  act,  and  i>e  in 
rated   within  the  limits  of  the  territoriea    This 
>i"n   certainly   is  br  igh   and 

.-a.  to  protect  all  the  rights 
of  the  Indians  as  (o  their  |  md  th'-ir  prop- 

erty. 

rjpon  the  otbi  r  ;  oint,  that  pertainii 
question  of  slavery  in  the  territori  is  the 

intention  of  t  plicit. 

We  took  the  principles  established  by  the  compro- 
mise acta  of  i  ■  iur  guide,  an  i  ii  I 
make  each  and  every  provision  of  l 
with   those  principles.      Those  n 
liahed  and  rest  upon  I  l  princJpli 

rnment,  thai  t 

i  ■  the  questions  >>t  their  d<  i 
(br  themselves,  subject  only  to  such  limitations 
and  restrictions  as  nro  imposed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Doited  Btal  id  of  having 
them  determined  by  an  arbitrary  or  geographi- 
cal line. 

The  original  bill  reported  by  the  committee  as 
a  substitute  for  the  bill  introduced 
from  lowa.  [Mr.  Dodqb,]  was  believed  to  have 

mplished  this  object.    The  amendment  which 
subsequently  reported  bj  -  only  de- 

1   to  render  that   dear  and    B]  which 

q  the  minds  of  BOme,  to  admit  of  doubt 
and  misconstruction.  In  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try the  original  substitute  was  deemed  and  con- 
strued to  be  an  amendment  or  ■  repeal  of  what 
has    been   known   as   the  Missouri  compromise, 


while,  in  other  parts,  it  was  otherwise  c 

•object  of  the  commi'  to  conform  to 

the    principles   established    by    the    compn 

•any  these  prin< 
I 
-  to  recite  in  tho  bill  precisely  what  we  under- 
Stood  to  havo  been  accom; 

iving 
lion  of  I  ■ 
■  ■ 
- 

md  territ  only 

limitations  aud  provisions  of  tho  ConstitU- 

•i  nil  that  I  intended  to  say,  if  the  q 

• 

f  illy  into 
It  will 

[Mr  Chase,]  thi 

until  this  md  that 

■ 

Massa- 

■ 

the 

the  bill  until  this  day. 
little    did   I   suppose,    at    the   time  that    I 
granted  that  act  of  court-  ay  to  those  two 
that  ■  ind  published  to  the  world 

at,  over  •  in  which 

kitty  of  a 
eruni  having 

ejuilt .  -■•  d  in 

- 
ment.      Little  did  1  suppose  that  those  t 

tors  I  guilty  of  such  conduct,  when  they 

:  upon  i 
them  an  opportunity  of  in- 
tute  r  committee.     I  have  since  dis- 

d  that  on  that  very  morning  the 
Km.  Tgan  in  tliis  city,  contained  an 

addr  tion  confeder 

in  which  the  bill  is  grossly  m 
m  which  the  action  vl  the  commit: 

tied,  in   which  our  motives  are  ar- 
d  and  our  char  dominated    And, 

sir.  what  is  mure,  I  rind  that  there  was  a 
script  added  to  the  address,  published  that  very 
morning,  in  which  the  principal  amendment  re- 
ported by  the  commit'.  set  out,  and  then 
coarse  epithets  applied  to  me  by  name.  Sir,  had 
I  known  I  A  the  time  I  granted  that  act 
of  indulgence,  I  should  havo  responded  to  the  re- 
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quest  of  those  senators  in  such  terms  as  their 
conduct  deserved,  so  far  as  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  a  respect  for  my  own  character  would 
have  permitted  me  to  do.  In  order  to  show  the 
character  of  this  document,  of  which  I  shall  have 
much  to  sajT  in  the  course  of  my  argument,  I  will 
read  certain  passages : 

"  We  arraign  this  bill  as  a  gross  violation  of  a  sacred 
pledge  ;  as  a  criminal  betrayal  of  precious  rights  ;  as 
part  and  parcel  of  an  atrocious  plot  to  exclude  from  a 
vast  unoccupied  region  emigrants  from  the  Old  World, 
and  free  laborers  from  our  own  Statos,  and  convert  it  in- 
to a  dreary  region  of  despotism,  inhabited  by  masters 
and  slaves." 

A  SENATOR:  By  whom  is  the  address 
signed? 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  is  signed  "  S.  P.  Chase,  sena- 
tor from  Ohio;  Charles  Sumner,  senator  from 
Massachusetts;  J.  R.  Giddings  and  Edward 
Wade,  representatives  from  Ohio ;  Gerrit  Smith, 
representative  from  New  York;  Alexander  De 
Witt,  representative  from  Massachusetts;"  in- 
cluding, as  I  understand,  all  the  abolition  party  in 
Congress. 

Then  speaking  of  the  Committee  on  Territo- 
ries, these  confederates  use  this  language  : 

"  The  pretences,  therefore,  that  the  territory,  covered  by 
the  positive  prohibition  of  I8'20,  sustains  a  similar  rela- 
tion to  slavery  with  that  acquired  from  Mexico,  covered 
by  no  prohibition  except  that  of  disputed  constitutional 
or  Mexican  law,  and  that  the  compromise  of  1850  re- 
quires the  incorporation  of  the  pro-slavery  clauses  of  the 
I  t  li  and  New  Mexico  bill  in  the  Nebraska  act,  are  mere 
inventions,  designed  to  cover  up  from  puhlic  reprehension  medi- 
tated  l.u  I  faith." 

"  Mere   inventions    to    cover    up   had   faith." 

Again: 

"Servile  demagogues  may  tell  you  that  the  Union  can 
bo  maintained  only  by  submitting  to  the  demands  of 
slavery." 

Then  there  is  a  postscript  added,  equally  offen- 
sive to  myself,  in  which  I  am  mentioned  by  name. 
The  address  goes  on  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  le- 
gislatures of  the  different  States,  to  public  meet- 
ii  gs,  and  to  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  their  pul- 
to  interpose  and  arrest  the  vile  proceeding 
which  is  about  to  be  consummated  by  the  senators 
who  are  thus  denounced.  That  address,  sir, 
bears  date  Sunday,  January  22,  1854.  Thus  it 
appears,  that  on  the  holy  Sabbath,  while  other 
senators  were  engaged  in  divine  worship,  these 
abolition  confederates  were  assembled  in  secret 
conclave,  plotting  by  what  means  they  should 
deceive  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
prostrate  the  character  of  brother  senators.  This 
was  done  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  by  a  set 
of  politicians,  to  advance  their  own  political 
and  ambitious  purposes,  in  the  name  of  our  holy 
religion. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Tt  was  understood  from  the 
newspapers  that  resolutions  were  pending  before 
the  legislature  of  Ohio  proposing  to  express  their 
opinions  upon  this  subject.  It  was  necessary  for 
these  confederates  to  get  up  some  exposition  of 
the  question  by  which  they  might  facilitate  the 
passage  of  the  resolutions  through  that  legislature. 
Hence  you  rind  that  on  tiie  same  morning  that  this 
document  appears  over  the  names  of  these  con- 
federates in  the  abolition  organ  of  this  city,  the 
same  document  appears  in  the  New  York  papers 
— certainly  in  the  Tribune,  Times,  and  Evening 
Post — in  which  it  is  stated,  by  authority,  that  it  is 


"  signed  by  the  senators  and  a  majority  of  the  rep- 
resentatives from  the  State  of  Ohio  " — a  statement 
which  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  was  utterly 
false,  and  known  to  be  so  at  the  time  that  these 
confederates  appended  it  to  the  address.  It  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  work  of  de- 
ception, and  to  hasten  the  action  of  the  Ohio  legis- 
lature, under  a  misapprehension  of  the  real  facts, 
to  state  that  it  was  signed,  not  only  by  the  abo- 
lition confederates,  but  by  the  whole  whig  repre- 
sentation, and  a  portion  of  the  democratic  repre- 
sentation in  the  other  House  from  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  CHASE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  yield 
the  floor.  A  senator  who  has  violated  all  the  rules 
of  courtesy  and  propriety,  who  showed  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  character  of  the  act  he  was 
doing  by  concealing  from  me  all  knowledge  of 
the  fact — who  came  to  me  with  a  smiling  face, 
and  the  appearance  of  friendship,  even  after 
that  document  had  been  uttered — who  could  get 
up  in  the  Senate  and  appeal  to  my  courtesy  in 
order  to  get  time  to  give  the  document  a  wider 
circulation  before  its  infamy  could  be  exposed ; 
such  a  senator  has  no  right  to  my  courtesy  upon 
this  floor. 

Mr.  CHASE.  Mr.  President,  the  senator  mis- 
states the  facts 

Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  President,  I  decline  to 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHASE.  And  I  shall  make  my  denial 
pertinent  when  the  time  comes. 

The  PRESIDENT.     Order. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Sir,  if  the  Senator  does  inter- 
pose, in  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  a 
denial  of  the  fact,  it  may  be  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  nail  that  denial,  as  I  shall  the  statements  in 
this  address  which  are  over  his  own  signature,  as 
a  wicked  fabrication,  and  prove  it  by  the  solemn 
legislation  of  this  country. 

Mr.  CHASE.     I  call  the  Senator  to  order. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  certainly  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Then  I  will  only  say  that  1 
shall  confine  myself  to  this  document,  and  provo 
its  statements  to  be  false  by  the  legislation  of  the 
country.     Certainly  that  is  in  order. 

Mr.  CHASE.     You  cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  argument  of  this  mani- 
festo is  predicated  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
policy  of  the  fathers  of  the  republic  was  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  all  the  territory  ceded  by  the  old 
States  to  the  Union,  and  made  United  States  ter- 
ritory, for  the  purpose  of  being  organized  into  new 
States.  I  take  issue  upon  that  statement.  Such 
was  not  the  practice  in  the  early  history  of  the 
government.  It  is  true  that  in  the  territory  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  river  slavery  was  prohibited  by 
the  ordinance  of  1787  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  in 
the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  river,  slavery  was 
permitted  and  protected  ;  and  it  is  also  true  that 
in  the  organization  of  the  territory  of  Mississippi, 
in  1798,  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787 
were  applied  to  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  sixth 
article,  which  prohibited  slavery.  Then,  sir,  you 
find  upon  the  statute  books  under  Washington 
and  the  early  Presidents,  provisions  of  law  show- 
ing that  in  the  southwestern  territories  the  right 
to  hold  slaves  was  clearly  implied  or  recognized, 
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■while  in  the  northwest  territories  it  was  prohib- 
The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  fairly  and 
honestly  drawn  from  that  legislation  is,  that  it 
v  of  the  fathers  of  the  republic  to 
■ribo    a  line  of    demarkation   between   free 
territories  and  slavebolding  territories  by  a  natu- 
-  a  geographical  line,  being  sure  to  make  that 
line  c  ©d,  as  near  as  might  be,  to  the  laws 

of  climate,  of  production,  and  all  those  other  causes 
would  control  the  institution  and  make  it 
r  desirable  or  undesirable  to  the  people  inhab- 
iting the  respective  territories. 

I  wish  you  to  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  this 
rraphicai  line,  established  by  the  founders  of 
republic  between  free  territories   and 
territories,  extended  as  far  westward  as  our  I 
tory  then  I ;  the  object  being  to  avoid  all 

on  the  si  .  estion  by  settling  that 

-  as  our  territ 
which  was  then  to  the  M  ---•':  pi  i 

When,  in   1803,  we 

•iv  known  as  Louisiana,  it  became  neo 
to  Legislate  (<  »r  the  protection  of  the  inhal 

sin.     It  will  be  seen,  by  looking 
tli" 

■ 

■  country  now  k' 
I.  t,  that  the 

to  that  territory, 

sixth   BOCtion,    Which    prohibit 

plied   thai   I 
ption  In  the  law. 

•Ill      will' 

I  lently  ki 

itiri,  north  of  the  thirty-third 

different  Ian. 
it  any  of  the  proi  '  "*  "•■ 

They  flrsl  provided  that  it  .should  be  govern 

made  by  the  governor  and  tl 
when  in   1812   0  to  thai 

trader  the  name  of  the  territory  ■      '         ;ri,  a 
ten::  rernmenl 

they  pli  ased  opo 
subject  only  to  the  limital 
of  the  United  Btat 

from  thai  legislation?  Th  was,by!mpli- 

cation,  r  ith   of  the  thirty-tbil  I 

rallel ;  and  north  of  that  I  rere  left  to 

their  own  judgment  an  1  d  i 
pleased  upon  the  subject,  without  anj  ii 

.'or  or  against  thi 

This  continued  to  l>  the 

try  in   the    Missouri   Territory  op   I 

the  celebrated  act  which  is  oow  cal 
compromise  was  passed. 

in,   nor   was  it  excluded    from  the   countrj 
known  as  Nebraska.     There  M    -  laws 

upon  the  sub;  tvery  either  way  :  Firs 

the  reason  that  slavery  had  ne\ 

into  Louisiana,  and  established  by  pot 
ment     It  had  grown  up  there  by  a  sort  of 
mon    law,   and    been    supported   and   prot 
When  a  common  law  grows  up  when  an  In 
tion  becomes  established  under  a  usage,  it  carries 
•  far  as  that  usage  actually  goes,  and  no   fur- 
ther.    If  it  had  been  established  by  direct  enact- 
ment, it  might  have  carried  it  so  far  as  the  politi- 
cal jurisdictii  ied;   but,  be  that  as  it  may, 
Ct  of  1812,  creating  the  Territory  of  Mis- 


souri, that  territory  was  allowed  to  legislate  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery  as  it  saw  proper,  subject 
only  to  the  limitations  which  I  have  stated ;  and 
the  country  not  inhabited  or  thrown  open  to 
tlement  was  set  apart  as  Indian  country,  and  ren- 
dered subject  to  Indian   laws.     Flenee,  the  local 
.•ion  of  the  State  of  Missouri  did  not  reach 
:at  Indian  country,  but  was  excluded  from 
•he  Indian  code  and  Indian  laws.     The  mu- 
nicipal regulations  of  Missouri  could  not  go  there 
until  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished,  and 
the  country  t:  nent     Such 

being  the  case,  the  only  legislation  in  existence  in 

time  that  the  Missouri 
1  act  passed,  namely,  the  0th  of  Marc] 
provision,   in  efl'e  should   bo 

allowed  to  do  as  th  :>ou  the  subject  of 

1  slavery. 

Tho  Territor  "  BOttri  ha.  -       ft  in 

1  that  legal  con 
to  tho  bill  to  orga: 

■ 
ator  from  mj  utru- 

1  an  amendm 

.11,  En    which    it    . 

:  north  ol  l  north 

-,try  which  we  .  lircd 

'■'• 

■ 

and  of 

■ 

' 

from 

i  lino 
id  mini  , 

tory. 
■ 

! 

icquired  from 
the  princij 
of  its  pert,  required 

sard, 
our  terr  r  new 

pure!. 

Tie  i  tho 

joint  : 

I  in  that  joint  resolution  a  pro- 

I 

deli- 

nitebj  the  territory 

Why  did  I  brin.:  forwi  >n?  Why 

adopt  it 
J  importance, 

•on  of  slavery  within  the  limits 
I  ;  for  no  man 
that  it  had  an]  Then  why 

•  forward?     It  was  for  the  purpose 

of  pr  •   in  order  that  it  might 

-'ill  further  w<  Btward,  even  to  the 
Pacific  ocean,  whenever  wc  should  acquire  the 
country  that  far.  I  will  here  read  that  clause.  It 
is  tho  third  article,  second  section,  and  is  in  these 
words  : 
"  New  States,  of  convenient  size,  not  exceeding  four  in 
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number,  in  addition  to  said  State  of  Texas,  having  suffi- 
cient population,  may  hereafter,  by  the  consent  of  said 
State,  be  formed  out  of  the  territory  thereof,  which  shall 
be  entitled  to  admission  under  the  provisions  of  the  fede- 
ral Constitution.  And  such  States  as  may  be  formed  out 
of  that  portion  of  said  territory  lying  south  of  36  degrees 
30  minutes  north  latitude,  commonly  known  as  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  line,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union, 
with  or  without  slavery,  as  the  people  of  each  State  ask- 
ing admission  may  desire.  And,  in  such  State  or  States 
as  shall  be  formed  out  of  said  territory  north  of  said  Mis- 
souri compromise  line,  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude 
(except  for  crime)  shall  be  prohibited. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  contains  a  very  remark- 
able provision,  which  is,  that  when  States  lying 
north  of  36°  30'  apply  for  admission,  slavery  shall 
be  prohibited  in  their  constitutions.  I  presume 
no  one  pretends  that  Congress  could  have  power 
thus  to  fetter  a  State  applying  for  admission  into 
this  Union ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  the 
principle  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  in  order 
that  it  might  afterwards  be  extended,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  while  Congress  had  no  power  to 
impose  any  such  limitation,  yet,  as  that  was  a 
compact  with  the  State  of  Texas,  that  State  could 
consent  for  herself  that,  when  any  portion  of  her 
own  territory,  subject  to  her  own  jurisdiction  and 
control,  applied  for  admission,  her  constitution 
should  be  in  a  particular  form  ;  but  that  provision 
would  not  be  binding  on  the  new  State  one  day 
after  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  The  other 
provision  was  that  such  States  as  should  lie  south 
of  36°  30'  should  come  into  the  Union  with  or 
without  slavery  as  each  should  decide  in  its  con- 
stitution. Then,  by  that  act,  the  Missouri  com-|  do  it  from  an  inability  to  maintain  it 
promise  was  extended  indefinitely  westward,  so 


far  as  the  State  of  Texas  went,  that  is,  to  the  Rio 
del  Norte ;  for  our  government  at  the  time  recog- 
nized the  Rio  del  Norte  as  its  boundary.  We 
recognized,  in  many  ways,  and  among  them,  by 
even  paying  Texas  for  it  ten  millions  of  dollars,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  included  in  and  form  a  por- 
tion of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

Then,  sir,  in  1848  we  acquired  from  Mexico 
the  country  between  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Immediately  after  that  acquisition, 
the  Senate,  on  my  own  motion,  voted  into  a  bill  a 
provision  to  extend  the  Missouri  compromise  in- 
definitely westward  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  the 
same  sense  and  with  the  same  understanding 
with  which  it  was  originally  adopted.  That  pro- 
vision passed  this  body  by  a  decided  majority,  I 
think  by  ten  at  least,  and  went  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  was  defeated  there  by  north- 
ern votes. 

Now,  sir,  let  us  pause  and  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  first  time  that  the  principles  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  were  ever  abandoned,  the 
first  time  they  were  ever  rejected  by  Congress, 
was  by  the  defeat  of  that  provision  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1848.  By  whom  was  that 
defeat  effected  ?  By  northern  votes  with  freesoil 
proclivities.  It  was  the  defeat  of  that  Missouri 
compromise  that  reopened  the  slavery  agitation 
with  all  its  fury.  It  was  the  defeat  of  that 
Missouri  compromise  that  created  the  tremendous 
struggle  of  1850.  It  was  the  defeat  of  that  Mis- 
souri compromise  that  created  the  necessity  for 
making  a  new  compromise  in  1850.  Had  we  been 
faithful  to  the  principles  of  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise in  1848,  this  question  would  not  have 
arisen.  "Who  was  it  that  was  faithless  ?  I  under- 
take to  say  it  was  the  very  men  who  now  insist 


that  the  Missouri  compromise  was  a  solemn  com 
pact  and  should  never  be  violated  or  departed 
from.  Every  man  who  is  now  assailing  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  under  consideration,  so  far  as  I 
am  advised,  was  opposed  to  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise in  1848.  The  very  men  who  now  arraign 
me  for  a  departure  from  the  Missouri  compromise 
are  the  men  who  successfully  violated  it,  repudi- 
ated it,  and  caused  it  to  be  superseded  by  the 
compromise  measures  of  1850.  Sir,  it  is" with 
rather  bad  grace  that  the  men  who  proved 
faithless  themselves  should  charge  upon  me  and 
others,  who  were  ever  faithful,  the  responsibili- 
ties and  consequences  of  their  own  treachery. 

Then,  sir,  as  I  before  remarked,  the  defeat 
of  the  Missouri  compromise  in  1848  having 
created  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  one  in  1850,  let  us  see  what  that  compromise 
was. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  compromise  of  1850 
was  congressional  non-intervention  as  to  slavery 
in  the  Territories ;  that  the  people  of  the  Territo- 
ries, and  of  all  the  States,  were  to  be  allowed  to 
do  as  they  pleased  upon  the  subject  of  slavery, 
subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

That,  sir,  was  the  leading  feature  of  the  com- 
promise measures  of  1850.  Those  measures, 
therefore,  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  geographical 
line  as  the  boundary  between  free  States  and 
slave  States ;  abandoned  it  because  compelled  to 

:  and  in  lieu 
of  that,  substituted  a  great  principle  of  self-gov- 
ernment which  would  allow  the  people  to  do  as 
they  thought  proper.  Now  the  question  is,  when 
that  new  compromise,  resting  upon  that  great 
fundamental  principle  of  freedom,  was  establish- 
ed, was  it  not  an  abandonment  of  the  old  one — 
the  geographical  line  ?  Was  it  not  a  supersedure 
of  the  old  one  within  the  very  languago  of  the 
substitute  for  the  bill  which  is  now  under  consid- 
eration ?  I  say  it  did  supersede  it,  because  it 
applied  its  provisions  as  well  to  the  north  as  to 
the  south  of  36°  30'.  It  established  a  principle 
which  was  equally  applicable  to  the  country  north 
as  well  as  south  of  the  parallel  of  36°  30' — a 
principle  of  universal  application.  The  authors  of 
this  abolition  manifesto  attempted  to  refute  this 
presumption,  and  maintained  that  the  compromise 
of  1850  did  not  supersede  that  of  1820,  by  quot- 
ing the  proviso  to  the  first  section  of  the  act  to 
establish  the  Texan  boundary  and  create  the  Ter- 
ritory of  New  Mexico.  That  proviso  was  added, 
by  way  of  amendment,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Mason, 
of  Virginia. 

I  repeat,  that  in  order  to  rebut  the  presump- 
tion, as  I  before  stated,  that  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise was  abandoned  and  superseded  by  the 
principles  of  the  compromise  of  1850,  these 
confederates  cite  the  following  amendment,  of- 
fered to  the  bill  to  establish  the  boundary  ot 
Texas  and  create  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  in 
1850. 

"  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  impair  or  qualify  anything  contained  in  the 
third  article  of  the  second  section  of  the  joint  resolution 
for  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States,  approved  March 
1,  1S45,  either  as  regards  the  number  of  States  that  may 
hereafter  be  formed  out  of  the  States  of  Texas  or  other- 
wise." 

After  quoting  this  proviso,  they  make  the  fol- 
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lowing  statement,  and  attempt  to  gain  credit  for 
its  truth  by  suppressing  material  facts  which  ap- 

opon  the  face  of  the  same  statute,  and  which. 
■ed.    would   conclusively    disprove   the 
statement : 

••  It  is  solemnly  declared  in  the  very  compromise 
'  that   nothing  harin  ctmtainrri  shall  /*  conslriiett  to  impair  or 

I  the  prohibition  of  slavery  north  of  thirty  -ix  de- 
.-  •       thirty  minutes  ;'  and  yei,  in  *.he  fa-eol'this  decla- 

.   that  sacred  prohibition  is  said  to  be  overthrown. 

resumption  further  g 

I  will  now  proceed  to  show  that  presumption 
could  not  go  further  than  is  exhibited  in  this  de- 
claration. 

They   suppress   the    following    material    : 
which,  if  produced,  would  ha\ 
statement.     They  first  suppress  tho  fact  that  the 
aame  section  of  the  a  ;V  from  T< 

cedes  to  the  Uniti  •   all  that  part  of 

as  which  lies  north  of  36°  .'?<»'.     They  then  sup- 
•  the  farther  (act  that  the  same  section  of  the 
law  cuts  off  from  Texas  a  large  tract  of  country 
on  th  more  than  • 

.  and  adds  it  to  the  territory  of  I 

Chey  then  auppn  k  rther  (act  that 

territory   thus  cot  off  bom  Texatj  i 

Whirl)      I 

incorporated    into    the   territory 
Mexico     And  then  what  was  done?     It  a 
oorporated  into  that  territory  with  this 

"  Thit.  when  mini:  the  said  •• 

tnj  n  irtioD  i'i  the  nat,  thai! 
or  «  itbout  ilai  ■ 

ID  " 

■  vi-ry  bill  an  . 

they  q  B  all  that  part   0 

by  tho  Mi- 
r  with  Borne  on  the  Booth  aide  of  tho  line; 
incorporates  it  into  the  territory  "t 
and  tlnn  -ays  that  the  territory,  and  every  p 
of  the  same,  shall  come  into  th"  Union  wil 
wit  I  •  ry,  sa  it  .-its  proper. 

Wl  t  do?    Tin- sixth  Bectionof  the 

that  t'ne  legislative  power  and 
authority  of  this  said  Territory  of  Mew  Mexico 
shall  extend  to  all  rightful 

'    with   the  Constitution  of  the    rjnited 

States    and    the  pi 

slavery.     Thus  the  .\,  u    m.  ^ ..-.ui  hill,  from 

Which    t!  .tains   the 

provision  that  New  M  fading  that  part  ol 

s  which  was  cut  off,  should  come  into  the 

u  witii  or  without  slavery,  as  it  saw  pn 

and  hi  the  mean  time  that  the  territorial  l<  . 

lature  should  have  all  the  authority  OV<  : 
ject  of  slavery  that  tl.  ,ny  Other 

ject,  restricted  only  by  the  limitation 'of  the 
stitution  of  the  Unit  and  the  provi 

of  the   act.     Now,    1  ask   thofl 

those  provisions  repeal  the  Missouri  oomprc 

BO  tar  a-  it  applied  to  theeountr . 

a-.'     Do  they  not  annul  it!     D  -iper- 

Bede  it?     If  they  do,  then  the  addn  --  a      >h  has 

been  put  forth  to  the  world  by  these  coi 

is  an  atrocious  falsehood.     If  they  do  not,  then 

what  do  they  mean   when  they  charge  me  with 

having,  in  the  substitute  first  reported  from  the 

committee,  repealed  it,   with  having  annulled  it. 

with  having  violated  it,  when  I  only  copied  those 

precise  words?     Icopiedthopreci.se  words  into 

my  bill,  as  reported  from  the  committee,  which 


were  contained  in  the  Xew  Mexico  bill.     They 
say  my  bill  annuls  the  Missouri  compromise.     U 
it  doea  it  had  already  been  done  before  by  the 
:'  1850;  for  these  words  were  copied  from 
,ct  of  1850. 
Mr.  WADR     Why  did  you  do  it  over  again? 
Mr.  DOU6I1A&     I  will  come  to  that  point  pre- 
sently. I  am  now  dealing  with  the  truth  and  veraci- 
1  combination  of  men  who  have  assembled  in 
'  caucus  upon  I       -         ith  day  to  arraign  my 
conduct  and  belie  my  motive  -  .  that 

their  manifesto  is  a  slander  either  way  ;  for  i'. 

Issouri  compromise  was  n< 
by  the  measures  of  1850,  and  then  it  says  that  the 
same  words  in   my  bill  do  rep>  annul  it. 

must  be  adjudged  gui  d  in 

order  to  sustain  the  other  asser 

-.  I  propose  to  go  a  little  further,  and 

amend- 
ment senator  G  irhkh 

gentlemen  have  nun. 
pilal  in  the  DC 
by    that   : 

in  op;  I  I   this    bilL      I  «  what   its 

that    t:  ■'  30' 

in    their  -    pro- 

hibit: a  that    it    ilid  not 

they 

r.    I 

;t  off 

■ 

•V  hut 

■ 
with  : 

•  th  of 
DM  in  with    or  wit 

re  north  of   that  line  pro- 

and  t  mdary  and  dimin- 

I'enitor. 
bow  1  ■■•  ;'.l  Texas  tndcr 

dnly  not  four. 

Why?  -  .inal 

f  the 
-.  if  not  d  old  be  north  of36"  30'.    It 

i  leave  i'  .      .  .-  was 

entitled  to    two  or  three  additional 

•  T- 
[n  ord<  t  I  ;.it    matter  to  rest,  in  order  to 

make  a  f.nal  settlement,  in  order  to  have  it  expli- 
citly - 

nia  offered  the  amend- 
ment that  tl  i  impair 
that  provit  ie  number  of  States  or 
other                           th/U    Texas   should  be  en 

.  ae  number  of  States  with  her  reduced 
boundaries  as  she  would  have  been  entitled  to 
under  her  larger  boundaries;  and  those  Stated 
shall  come  in  with  or  without  slavery,  as  they  might 
prefer,  being  ail  south  of  36°  30',  and  nothing  to 
impair  that  right  shall  be  inferred  from  the  passage 
of  the  act.  Such,  sir,  was  tho  meaning  of  tiiat 
proposition.  Any  other  construction  of  it  would 
[Stultify  the  very  character   and   purpose   of  its 
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mover,  the  senator  from  Virginia.  Such,  then,  was 
not  only  the  intent  of  the  mover,  but  such  is  the 
legal  effect  of  the  law;  and  I  say  that  no  man, 
after  reading  the  other  sections  of  the  bill,  those  to 
which  I  have  referred,  can  doubt  that  such  was 
both  the  intent  and  the  legal  effect  of  that  law. 

Then  I  submit  to  the  Senate  if  I  have  not  con- 
victed this  manifesto,  issued  by  the  abolition  con- 
federates, of  being  a  gross  falsification  of  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  by  that  falsification  that  an  erro- 
neous and  injurious  impression  has  been  created 
upon  the  public  mind.  I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled 
to  indulge  in  language  of  severity ;  but  there  is  no 
other  language  that  is  adequate  to  express  the  in- 
dignation with  which  I  see  this  attempt,  not  only 
to  mislead  the  public,  but  to  malign  my  character 
by  deliberate  falsification  of  the  public  statutes 
and  the  public  records. 

In  order  to  give  greater  plausibility  to  the  falsi- 
fication of  the  terms  of  the  compromise  measures 
of  1 850,  the  confederates  also  declare  in  their  mani- 
festo that  they  (the  territorial  bills  for  the  organi- 
zation of  Utah  and  New  Mexico)  "  applied  to  the 
territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  and  to  that  only. 
They  were  intended  as  a  settlement  of  the  contro- 
versy growing  out  of  that  acquisition,  and  of  that 
controversy  onby.  They  must  stand  or  fall  by 
their  own  merits." 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  if  there  is  an  intelligent 
man  iu  America  who  does  not  know  that  that 
declaration  is  falsified  by  the  statute  from  which 
they  quoted.  They  say  that  the  provisions  of 
that  bill  were  confined  to  the  territory  acquired 
from  Mexico,  when  the  very  section  of  the  law 
from  which  they  quoted  that  proviso  did  purchase 
a  part  of  that  very  territory  from  the  State  of 
Texas.  And  the  next  section  of  the  law  included 
that  Territory  in  the  new  Territory  of  Mexico.  It 
took  a  small  portion  also  of  the  old  Louisiana 
purchase,  and  added  that  to  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico,  and  made  up  the  rest  out  of  the  Mexican 
acquisitions.  Then,  sir,  your  statutes  show,  when 
applied  to  the  map  of  the  country,  that  the  Terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico  was  composed  of  country 
acquired  from  Mexico,  and  also  of  territory  ac- 
quired from  Texas,  and  of  territory  acquired  from 
France ;  and  yet  in  defiance  of  that  statute,  and 
in  falsification  of  its  terms,  we  are  told,  in  order 
to  deceive  the  people,  that  the  bills  were  confined 
to  the  purchase  made  from  Mexico  alone  :  and  in 
order  to  give  it  greater  solemnity,  they  repeat  it 
twice,  fearing  that  it  would  not  be  believed  the 
first  time.  What  is  more,  the  Territory  of  Utah 
was  not  confined  to  the  country  acquired  from 
Mexico.  That  territory,  as  is  well  known  to  every 
man  who  understands  the  geography  of  the  coun- 
try, includes  a  large  tract  of  rich  and  fertile  coun- 
try, acquired  from  France  in  1803,  and  to  which 
the  eighth  section  of  the  Missouri  act  applied  in 
1820.  If  these  confederates  do  not  know  to  what 
country  I  allude,  I  only  reply  that  they  should 
have  known  before  they  uttered  the  falsehood,  and 
imputed  a  crime  to  me. 

But  I  will  tell  you  to  what  country  I  allude.  By 
the  treaty  of  1819,  by  which  we  acquired  Florida 
and  fixed  a  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  the  boundary  was  made  of  the  Ar- 
kansas river  to  its  source,  and  then  the  line  ran  due 
north  of  the  source  of  the  Arkansas  to  the  42d  par- 
allel, then  along  on  the  42d  parallel  to  the  Pacific 


ocean.  That  line,  due  north  from  the  head  of  the 
Arkansas,  leaves  the  whole  middle  part,  described 
in  such  glowing  terms  by  Colonel  Freemont,  to 
the  east  of  the  line,  and  hence  a  part  of  the  Loui- 
siana purchase.  Yet,  inasmuch  as  that  middle 
part  is  drained  by  the  waters  flowing  into  the 
Colorado,  when  we  formed  the  territorial  limits 
of  Utah,  instead  of  running  that  air-line,  wo 
ran  along  the  ridge  of  the  mountains,  and  cut  off 
that  part  from  Nebraska,  or  from  the  Louisiana 
purchase,  and  included  it  within  the  limits  of  the 
territory  of  Utah. 

"Why  did  we  do  it  ?  Because  we  sought  for  a  na- 
tural and  convenient  boundary,  and  it  was  deemed 
better  to  take  the  mountains  as  a  boundary,  than  by 
an  air  line  to  cut  the  valleys  on  one  side  of  the 
mountains,  and  annex  them  to  the  country  on  the 
other  side.  Aud  why  did  we  take  these  natural 
boundaries,  setting  at  defiance  the  old  boundaries  ? 
The  simple  reason  was  that  so  long  as  we  acted 
upon  the  principle  of  settling  the  slavery  question 
by  a  geographical  line,  so  long  we  observed  those 
boundaries  strictly  and  rigidly  ;  but  when  that  was 
abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  freo- 
soilers  and  abolitionists — when  it  was  superseded 
by  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  which  rested 
upon  a  great  universal  principle — there  was  no 
necessity  for  keeping  in  view  the  old  and  unnat- 
ural boundary.  For  that  reason,  in  making  the 
new  territories,  we  formed  natural  boundaries,  ir- 
respective of  the  source  whence  our  title  was  de- 
rived. In  writing  these  bills  I  paid  no  attention 
to  the  fact  whether  the  title  was  acquired  from 
Louisiana,  from  France,  or  from  Mexico  ;  for  what 
difference  did  it  make  ?  The  principle  which  we 
had  established  in  the  bill  would  apply  equally 
well  to  either. 

In  fixing  those  boundaries,  I  paid  no  attention 
to  the  fact  whether  lliev  included  old  territory  or 
new  territory — whether  the  country  was  covered 
by  the  Missouri  compromise  or  not.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  principles  established  in  the  bills  super- 
seded the  Missouri  compromise.  For  that  reason 
we  disregarded  the  old  boundaries;  disregarded 
the  territory  to  which  it  applied,  and  disregarded 
the  source  from  whence  the  title  was  derived.  I 
say,  therefore,  that  a  close  examination  of  those 
acts  clearly  establishes  the  fact  that  it  was  the  in- 
tent, as  well  as  the  legal  effect  of  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850,  to  supersede  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, and  all  geographical  and  territorial  lines. 

Sir,  in  order  to  avoid  an)'  misconstruction,  I  will 
state  more  distinctly  what  ray  precise  idea  is  upon 
this  point.  So  far  as  the  Utah  and  New  Mex- 
ico bills  included  the  territory  which  had  been 
subject  to  the  Missouri  compromise  provision,  to 
that  extent  they  absolutely  annulled  the  Missouri 
compromise.  As  to  the  unorganized  territory  not 
covered  by  those  bills,  it  was  superseded  by  the 
principles  of  the  compromise  of  1850.  We  all 
know  that  the  object  of  the  compromise  measurea 
of  1850  was  to  establish  certain  great  principles 
which  would  avoid  the  slavery  agitation  in  all 
time  to  come.  Was  it  our  object  simply  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  evil?  Was  it  our  object  to 
heal  over  an  old  sore,  and  leave  it  to  break  out 
again  ?  Was  it  our  object  to  adopt  a  mere  mise- 
rable expedient  to  appl}'  to  that  territory,  and  to 
that  alone,  and  leave  ourselves  entirely  at  sea, 
without   compass,  when   new  territory  was  ac- 
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quired  or  new  territorial  organizations  were  to  be 
made? 

Was  that  the  object  for  which  the  eminent  and 
venerable  senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clay]  came 
here  and  sacrificed  even  his  last  energies  upon  the 
altar  of  his  country  ?       Was  that  the  object  for 
which  Webster,  Clay,  Cass,  and  all  the  patri 
that  day,  struggled  so  long  and  so  strenuously? 
Was  it  merely  the  application  of  a  temporar 
pedient,  in  agreeing  to  stand  by  past  and  dead  le- 
gislation, that  the  Baltimore  platform  pledged usto 
lin  the  compromise  of  1  350  .'     Was  it  the  un- 
anding  of  the  whig  ['arty,  when  they  ad 
the  compromise  measures  of  1850  as  an  article  of 
political     faith,     that    tiny  only  agreeing 

to  that  which  was  past,  and  had  no  reference  to 
the  future?     If  that  was    their   me  ;   that 

was  their  object,    tbey  palmed  off    an 
fraud  upon  the  American    peopla      Was  it  the 
meaning    of   the    democratic    party    when    we 

romise  of 
1850,  that  we  Bpoke  only  of  the  past,  and  had  no 
reference  to  the  future?     If  bo,  it  v.  -s  de- 

ception. When  we  pledged  our  President  to  stand 
by  the  compromise  mi 
stun  i  that  wo  pledgi  d  him 

Was  it  as  to   his  j.  If  it  had  been  ill 

relation  to  past  • 

•  party.      Ken  went  into  that 
tion  who   had   been  oppo 

—men   who  .. 
when  they  were  pending — men  who  never  « 
nave  vob  d  affirm  tl  m.     Hut, 

as  t  i   the 

country  had  acquit  i  in  tbem,  and  it  v. 

taut  to  i  aciple  in  ordi 

tation   in    the  future,  these   n  .%•■  waive 

our  past  objections,  and  we  will  standby  yon  and 

with  you  in  carrying  i  a  the 

future. 

Bach  I  understand  t  ting  of  the 

great  parties  in  Baltin  i  h  1  understand  to 

tlieir  pledges.  If  thi 
not  mean  this,  they  meant  merely  to  adopt  r< 
lions  which    «  •  I''-    ii'  ■■•  I  tried    OUl 

which  wi  i'  d  to  mislead  at  re  the 

people   for  the  mere  ]  .  elec- 

tion. 

I  hold,  then,  that,  as  to  the  :  rritory  coven 
the  Utah  and  V  ■•  v:  bills,  there  « 

annulment  of   I       "  comprot 

and  as  to  all  the  other  unorganised  territor 
was  sup.  ■  principlea  of  that  Ii  . 

tion,  and  we  are  b  rand  to  apply  those  principles 
to  the  organisation  of  all   now  territoi 
which  we  now  own,  or  which  we  may  hen 

lire.     If  this  con-  be  gives,  it  makes 

that  compromise  a  una]  adjustment      No  otter 

■[ruction  can  possibly  impart  finality  to  it.    Uv 

any  other  construction,  th  >n  is  to  I 

d   the  mom  ratify  a    now- 

quiring  an  inch  of  country  from  Mexico.  By  an\ 
oiler  construction  you  re-open  the  issue  • 
time  you  make  a  new  territorial  government. 
But,  sir,  if  you  treat  the  compromise  nioasir 
1850  in  the  light  of  great  principles,  sutTieient  to 
remedy  temporary  evils,  at  the  same  time  that 
tluv  prescribe  rules  of  action  applicable  every- 
where  in   all  time  to  come,  then  you  avoid  the 


agitation  for  ever,  if  you  observe  good  faith  to  the 
provisions  of  these  enactments,  and  the  principles 
established  by  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat  that,  so  far  as  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  under  consideration  which  does  not  carry 
out  the  principle  of  the  compromise  measures  of 

by  leaving  the  people  to  do  as  they  pi 

subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 

of  the  United  States.     If  that  principle  is  wrong, 

ill  is  wrong.  If  that  principle  is  right,  the  bill 

is  right.     It  is.  unnecessary  to  quibble  about  phra- 

.'V  or  words ;  it  is  not  the  mere  words,  tho 

|    .  that  our  constit  -  i  to 

with  to  know  the  legal  effect  of 

•ion. 

if  this  bill,  if  it  be  passed  as  re- 
ported by  the  Commitb  iea,  is  neither 
to  leg  ry  into  these  territories  nor  out 
of  them,  but  the  pc<  ;  they 
please,  under  the  provisions  and  subject  to  tho 
limit..                           itution  ol 

should  not  this    principle    prevail?     Why 

in,   north  1 

will  •  ,t  to  my  own 

u    of   country,    and    ask   whj  any 

northern  :  .  will 

tho 

that  all  -t  rc- 

which    have 

.  the 

1 .  rcat 
'ling 
ited 
•  the  thirl 

'hose 
■'.-•  ".II  i 

. 
I   in  obedience  to  the  dic- 

•   all  ;   hut 

at  but 
sure  ■  ;••  working  of  that  great  prmci- 

rernment  which  teaches  every  p 

s  and 
their   posterity    m  d    peculiarly    may  re- 

quire. 

Under    the   operation   of  this    princi; 

:ee,  while  Booth  CaroUna 
Inued  to  hold  sla  tbohshed 

ry,    while    Georgia    ledd    on    to  it;     Rhodo 

•led  the  .  die  Maryland 

rved  it  :  y.  and  Penn- 

mia  al<o!  .   North 

1  u.     Did  they  do 
it  at  your  bidding  ?     Did  they  do  it  at  tho  dicta- 
tion leral  government  ?     Did   they  do  it 
ly  of  your  Wilmot   provisos  or 
St   all :    th.  y   did   it  by 
virtue  of  their  right-s  as  freemen  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  lish  and  abol- 
ich  institutions  as   they  thought  their  own 
|  good  req[; 

Let  you,  where  have  you   succeeded  in 

'  excluding  slavery  by  an  act  of  Congress  from  one 
inch  of  the  American  soil?  You  may  tell  mo 
that  you  did  it  in  the  Northwest  Territory  by  the 
ordinance  of  1787.  I  will  show  you  by  the  history 
of  the  country  that  you  did  not  accomplish  any 
such  thing.     You  prohibited  sla  very  there  by  law, 
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but  you  did  not  exclude  it  in  fact.  Illinois  was  a 
part  of  the  northwest  territory.  "With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  French  and  white  settlements,  it 
was  a  vast  wilderness,  filled  with  hostile  savages, 
when  the  ordinance  of  1787  was  adopted.  Yet, 
sir,  when  Illinois  was  organized  with  a  territorial 
government,  it  established  and  protected  slavery, 
and  maintained  it  in  spite  of  your  ordinance  and 
in  defiance  of  its  express  prohibition.  It  is  a  cu- 
rious fact,  that,  so  long  as  Congress  said  the  ter- 
ritory of  Illinois  should  not  have  slavery,  she  act- 
ually had  it ;  and  on  the  very  day  when  you  with- 
drew your  Congressional  prohibition  the  people  of 
Illinois,  of  their  own  free  will  and  accord,  pro- 
vided for  a  system  of  emancipation. 

Thus  you  did  not  succeed  in  Illinois  Territory 
with  your  ordinance  or  your  "Wilmot  Proviso,  be- 
cause the  people  there  regarded  it  as  an  invasion 
of  their  rights ;  they  regarded  it  as  an  usurpation 
on  the  part  of  the  federal  government.  They  re- 
garded it  as  violative  of  the  great  principles  of 
self-government,  and  they  determined  that  they 
would  never  submit  even  to  have  freedom  so  long 
as  you  forced  it  upon  them. 

Nor  must  it  be  said  that  slavery  was  abolished 
in  the  constitution  of  Illinois  in  order  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  as  a  State,  in  compliance 
with  the  ordinance  of  1787  ;  for  they  did  no  such 
thing.  In  the  constitution  with  which  the  people 
of  Illinois  were  admitted  into  the  Union,  they  ab- 
solutely violated,  disregarded,  and  repudiated 
your  ordinance.  The  ordinance  said  that  slavery 
should  be  forever  prohibited  in  that  country.  The 
constitution  with  which  you  received  them  into 
the  Union  as  a  State  provided  that  all  slaves  then 
in  the  State  should  remain  slaves  for  life,  and  that 
all  persons  born  of  slave  parents,  after  a  certain 
day,  should  be  free  at  a  certain  age,  and  that  all 
persons  born  in  the  State  after  a  certain  other  day 
should  be  free  from  the  time  of  their  birth.  Thus 
their  State  constitution,  as  well  as  their  territorial 
legislation,  repudiated  your  ordinance.  Illinois, 
therefore,  is  a  case  in  point  to  prove  that  when- 
ever you  have  attempted  to  dictate  institutions  to 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  you  have  failed. 
The  same  is  true,  though  not  to  the  same  extent, 
with  reference  to  the  Territory  of  Indiana,  where 
there  were  many  slaves  during  the  time  of  its 
territorial  existence,  and  I  believe  also  there  were 
a  few  in  the  Territory  of  Ohio. 

But,  sir,  these  abolition  confederates,  in  their 
manifesto,  have  also  referred  to  the  wonderful  re- 
sults of  their  policy  in  the  State  of  Iowa  and  the 
Territory  of  Minnesota.  Here,  again,  they  happen 
to  be  in  fault  as  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  act 
to  organize  the  Territory  of  Iowa  did  not  prohibit 
slavery,  but  the  people  of  Iowa  were  allowed  to 
do  as  they  pleased  under  the  territorial  govern- 
ment ;  for  the  sixth  section  of  that  act  provided 
that  the  legislative  authority  should  extend  to  all 
rightful  subjects  of  legislation  except  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  public  lands,  and  taxes  in  certain 
oases,  but  not  excepting  slavery.  It  may,  how- 
over,  be  said  by  some  that  slavery  was  prohibited 
in  Iowa  by  virtue  of  that  clause  in  the  Iowa  act 
which  declared  the  laws  of  Wisconsin  to  be  in 
force  therein,  inasmuch  as  the  ordinance  of  1787 
was  one  of  the  laws  of  Wisconsin.  If,  however, 
they  say  this,  they  defeat  their  object,  because 
the  very  clause  which  transfers  the  laws  of  "Wis- 


consin to  Iowa,  and  makes  them  of  force  therein, 
also  provides  that  those  laws  are  subject  to  be 
altered,  modified,  or  repealed  by  the  territorial 
legislature  of  Iowa.  Iowa,  therefore,  was  left  to 
do  as  she  pleased.  Iowa,  when  she  came  to  form 
a  constitution  and  State  government,  preparatory 
to  admission  into  the  Union,  considered  the  sub- 
ject of  free  and  slave  institutions  calmly,  dispas- 
sionately, without  any  restraint  or  dictation,  and 
determined  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  her 
people  in  their  climate,  and  with  their  productions, 
to  prohibit  slavery ;  and  hence  Iowa  became  a  free 
State  by  virtue  of  this  great  principle  of  allowing 
the  people  to  do  as  they  please,  and  not  in  obedi- 
ence to  any  federal  command. 

The  abolitionists  are  also  in  the  habit  of  refer- 
ring to  Oregon  as  another  instance  of  the  triumph 
of  their  abolition  policy.  There  again  they  have 
overlooked  or  misrepresented  the  history  of  the 
country.  Sir,  it  is  well  known,  or  if  it  is  not,  it 
ought  to  be,  tli at  for  about  twelve  years  you  forgot 
to  give  Oregon  any  government  or  any  protec- 
tion ;  and  during  that  period  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country  established  a  government  of  their 
own,  and,  by  virtue  of  their  own  laws,  passed  by 
their  own  representatives  before  you  extended 
your  jurisdiction  over  them,  prohibited  slavery  by 
a  unanimous  vote.  Slavery  was  prohibited  there 
by  the  action  of  the  people  themselves,  and  not  by 
virtue  of  any  legislation  of  Congress. 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  tornado  which 
swept  over  the  country  in  1848,  1849,  and  1850,  a 
provision  was  forced  into  the  Oregon  bill  prohibit- 
ing slavery  in  that  territory ;  but  that  only  goes 
to  show  that  the  object  of  those  who  pressed  it 
was  not  so  much  to  establish  free  institutions  as  to 
gain  a  political  advantage  by  giving  an  ascendancy 
to  their  peculiar  doctrines  in  the  laws  of  the  land  ; 
for  slavery  having  been  already  prohibited  there, 
and  no  man  proposing  to  establish  it,  what  was 
the  necessity  for  insulting  the  people  of  Oregon  by 
saying  in  your  law  that  they  should  not  do  that 
which  they  had  unanimously  said  they  did  not 
wish  to  do  ?  That  was  the  only  effect  of  your  le- 
gislation so  far  as  the  Territory  of  Oregon  was  con- 
cerned. 

How  was  it  in  regard  to  California  ?  Every  one 
of  these  abolition  confederates,  who  have  thus 
arraigned  me  and  the  Committee  on  Territories 
before  the  country,  and  have  misrepresented  our 
position,  predicted  that  unless  Congress  interposed 
by  law,  and  prohibited  slavery  in  California,  it 
would  inevitably  become  a  slave-holding  State. 
Congress  did  not  interfere ;  Congress  did  not  pro- 
hibit slavery.  There  was  no  enactment  upon  the 
subject ;  but  the  people  formed  a  State  constitu- 
tion, and  therein  prohibited  slavery. 

Mr.  "WELLER.  The  vote  was  unanimous  in 
the  convention  of  California  for  prohibition. 

Mr.  Douglas.  So  it  was  in  regard  to  Utah 
and  New  Mexico.  In  1850,  we  who  resisted  any 
attempt  to  force  institutions  upon  the  people  of 
those  territories  inconsistent  with  their  wishes 
and  their  right  to  decide  for  themselves,  were 
denounced  as  slavery  propagandists.  Every  one 
of  us  who  was  in  favor  of  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850  was  arraigned  for  having  advo- 
cated a  principle  purposing  to  introduce  slavery 
into  those  territories,  and  the  people  were  told, 
and  made  to  believe,  that,  unless  we  prohibited  it 
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by  act  of  Congress,  slavery  would  necessarily  and 
inevitably  be  introduced  into  these  territories. 

Well,  sir,  we  did  establish  the  territorial  gov- 
ernments of  Utah  and  New  Mexico  without  any 
prohibition.  We  gave  to  these  abolitionists  a  full 
opportunity  of  proving  whether  their  predictions 
would  prove  true  or  false.  Years  have  rolled 
round,  and  the  result  is  before  us.  The  people 
there  have  not  passed  any  law  recognising,  or 
establishing,  or  introducing,  or  protecting  al 
in  the  territories 

I  know  of  but  one  territory  of  the  '  ates 

where  slavery  does  exist,  and  that  one    is  where 
you  have  prohibited  it  by  law;  and  it  is  this 
Nebraska  country.     In   defiance   of  the  eighth 
section  of  the  act  of  1820,  in  defiance  ol 
sional  dictation,  there  have  been,  ii"t  many, 
few  slaves  introduced.     I  heard  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  the  other  day  conversing  witli  a   mi 
of  the  Committee  on  Territories  upon  this  sub- 
ject.    The  preacher  was  from  I  try,  and  a 
member  put  this  question  to  him  :  "  Have  yon  any 
negroes  out  there  ?"     He  said  there  wt 
held  by  tli''  Indians.     1  asked   him  if  there  were 
not  some  ln'M  by  white  men?     He  said   there 
were  a  few  under  peeuiiai  i  id  he 
gave   an  instance.     An  aboli  iry.  a 

i  man,  ha  there  from  B 

he  took  his  wife  with  him. 

He  got  "Hi  into  the  oountry  : 
any  belp  :  hence  be,  Iriod-heai 

woir  and  gave  $1,000  for 

gro,  and  to  >k  him  on  there  as  "  help."  [  I 
Bo,   under   peculiar  circun  when 

■il  and  abolition  ; 

ito  th untry,  thi  i  their 

own  us,',  but  they  do  not   lik< 

Bame  thing.  [B  laughter.] 

I  Buppose  in-  fact  of  the  matter  is  simply  this: 

there  the  j pie  can  get  n  < — no  "help," 

as  tl  died  in  the  Bection  of  country  where 

>rn — and  from  the 
they  must  they  can,  and  ti>r  this  reason 

.  slaves  have   been  taken  there.     1  have  no 
doubt  thai  whether  you  organize  the  territory  of 
i  or  nut.  this  will  continuo  for  some  little 
time  to  come     It  certainly  does  exist,  and  it  will 
increa  is   the  Hiseouri  compromise  ap- 

plies to  the  territory;  and  le  ;tinue 

for  a  little  while  during  their  territorial  condition, 
whether  a  prohibition  is  imposed  or  not  But 
when  settlers  rush  in — when  labor  becomes  plenty, 
and  therefore  cheap,  in  that  climate,  with  its  pro- 
ductions— it  is  worse  than  folly  to  think  i 
a  slavi  holding  country.     1  do  not  believe  ti. 

a  man  in  Congress  who  thinks  it  could  be  perma- 
nently a  slaveholding  country.     I  have  no    idea 
that  it  could.     All  I  have  to   say  on  that   BU 
is,  that,  when  you  create  them  into  a  territory 
thereby  acknowledge  that  they  o  -    - 

ered  a  distinct  political  organiaati  ••..     And  when 
you  give  them  in  addition  a  legislature,  3 
by  confess  that  they  are    compotci.'  rcise 

the  powers  of  legislation.  If  they  wish  slavery, 
they  have  a  right  to  it.  If  they  do  not  want  it. 
they  will  not  have  it.  and  you  should  not  attempt 
to  force  it  upon  them. 

I  do  not  like,  I  never  did  like,  the  system  of 

lation  on  our  part,  by  which  a  geographical 

line,   in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  cli- 


mate, and  soil,  and  of  the  laws  of  God,  should  be 
run  to  establish  institutions  for  a  people  contrary 
to  their  wishes  ;  yet,  out  of  a  regard  for  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  country,  out  of  respect  for  past 
pledges,  and  out  of  a  desire  to  adhere  faithfully 
to  all  compromises,  I  sustained  the  Missouri 
promise  so  long  as  it  was  in  force,  and  advocated 
its  extension  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Now.  when 
that  has  been  abandoned,  when  it  has  been  super- 
seded, when  a  yrcat  principle  of  self-government 
has  been  substituted  for  it,  I  choose  to  clinir  to 
that  principle,  and  abide  in  good  faith,  not 
by  the  letter,  but  by  the  spirit  of  the  last  com- 
promise. 

I  do  not  recognise  the  right  of  the  aboli- 

•3  of  this  country  to  arraign  me  for  being 

red  pledges,  as  they  have  done  in  I       r 

Let  them  show  when  and  where 

I  have  ever  prop—  I 

have  pros  ivJO 

and  1845,  and  pr  -  continuance  and  ob- 

!  - 1-.     I  have  :  •  •••  d  ,!  it 

jruilty  parties 
who  that  compromise  then.     I    s; 

■ 

When 
did  tl  r  approve  of  any  one  that  was 

St    and  r    in 

Aim  ■  If  -in 

1  'id  I  Hint  down  r  . 

man  who  Sflsisted  in 

.  ;  - 1 ;., 

- 

r  tho 
Vl  lino 

I  thej  not,  in  1  - 

nding  by  the  prin- 

iri  compromise,  and  pi 

in?    Did 

idiate  it  then?    I*  not 

faith  tru-  ibolition- 

ist  in  America,  instead  of  b  and 

•'■lis  bill? 
They  talk  about  the  bill  i  f  the 

oompromif  1860      Who  can   show 

.  man  in  eithi  was 

in  fa\  npromisi  and 

who  is  1 1 . » t  now  in  favor  of  leaving  the  people  of 

to  do  as  they  please  upon 

according  to  the  principle 

of  my  bill?  one?     If  SO,   I  have  not 

I  of  him.     This  tornado  has  been  I 
abolition:---    1    I  abolitionists  alone.     They  have 
an  impression  upon  the  public  mind,  in  the 
way  in  which  I  have  mentioned,  by  a  falsification 
of  the  law  and  the  fact-  hole  organiza- 

tion a.  the  compromise  measures  of  1850  is 

an  abolition  movement.  I  presume  they  had  some 
hope  of  getting  a  few  tender-footed  democrats 
into  their  plot  ;  and.  acting  on  what  they  supposed 
might  do,  they  sent  forth  publicly  to  the 
world  hood  that  their  address  was  signed 

by  the  senators  and  a  majority  of  the  representa- 
from  the  State  of  Ohio;  but  when  we  come 
to  examine  signatures,  we  find  no  one  whig  there, 
no  one  democrat  there ;  none  but  pure,  unmiti- 
!.  unadulterated  abolitionists. 
Much  effect,  I  know,  has  been  produced  by  this 
circular,  coming  as  it  does  with  the  imposing  title 
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of  a  representation  of  a  majority  of  the  Ohio 
delegation.  What  was  the  reason  for  its  effect  ? 
Because  the  manner  in  which  it  was  sent  forth 
implied  that  all  the  whig  members  for  that  State 
had  joined  in  it ;  that  part  of  the  democrats  had 
signed  it;  and  then  that  the  two  abolitionists  had 
signed  it,  and  that  made  a  majority  of  the  delega- 
tion. By  this  means  it  frightened  the  whig  party 
and  the  democracy  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  because 
they  supposed  their  own  representatives  and 
friends  had  gone  into  this  negro  movement,  when 
the.  fact  turns  out  to  be  that  it  was  not  signed  by 
a  single  whig  or  democratic  member  from  Ohio. 

Now,  I  ask  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of 
this  measure  to  look  at  it  as  it  is.  Is  not  the 
question  involved  the  simple  one,  whether  the 
people  of  the  Territories  shall  be  allowed  to  do  as 
they  please  upon  the  question  of  slavery,  subject 
only  to  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution  ?  That 
is  all  the  bill  provides ;  and  it  does  so  in  clear, 
explicit,  and  unequivocal  terms.  I  know  there 
are  some  men,  whigs  and  democrats,  who,  not 
willing  to  repudiate  the  Baltimore  platform  of 
their  own  party,  would  be  willing  to  vote  for  this 
principle,  provided  they  could  do  so  in  such  equi- 
vocal terms  that  they  could  deny  that  it  means 
what  it  was  intended  to  mean  in  certain  localities. 
I  do  not  wish  to  deal  in  any  equivocal  language. 
If  the  principle  is  right,  let  it  be  avowed  and 
maintained.  If  it  is  wrong,  let  it  be  repudiated. 
Let  all  this  quibbling  about  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, about  the  territory  acquired  from  France, 
about  the  act  of  1820,  be  cast  behind  you ;  for 
tho  simple  question  is,  will  you  allow  the  people 
to  legislate  for  themselves  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery  ?     "Why  should  you  not  ? 

When  you  propose  to  give  them  a  Territorial 
Government,  do  you  not  acknowledge  that  they 
ought  to  be  erected  into  a  political  organization  ; 
and  when  you  give  them  a  legislature,  do  you  not 
acknowledge  that  they  are  capable  of  self-gov- 
ernment ?  Having  made  that  acknowledgement, 
why  should  you  not  allow  them  to  exercise  the 
rights  of  legislation?  Oh,  these  abolitionists 
say  they  are  entirely  willing  to  concede  all  this, 
with  one  exception.  They  say  they  are  willing 
to  trust  the  Territorial  legislature,  under  the  limi- 
tations of  the  Constitution,  to  legislate.upon  the 
rights  of  inheritance,  to  legislate  in  regard  to  reli- 
gion, education,  and  morals,  to  legislate  in  regard 
to  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent 
and  child,  of  guardian  and  ward,  upon  everything 
pertaining  to  the  dearest  rights  and  interests  of 
white  men,  but  they  are  not  willing  to  trust  them 
to  legislate  in  regard  to  a  few  miserable  negroes. 


That  is  their  single  exception.  They  acknowledge 
that  the  people  of  the  territories  are  capable  of  de- 
ciding for  themselves  concerning  white  men,  but 
not  in  relation  to  negroes.  The  real  gist  of  the 
matter  is  this :  Does  it  require  any  higher  degree 
of  civilization,  and  intelligence,  and  learning,  and 
sagacity,  to  legislate  for  negroes  than  for  white 
men  ?  If  it  does,  we  ought  to  adopt  the  abolition 
doctrine,  and  go  with  them  against  this  bill.  If 
it  does  not — if  we  are  willing  to  trust  the  people 
with  the  great,  sacred,  fundamental  right  of  pre- 
scribing their  own  institutions,  consistent  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  country — we  must  vote  for 
this  bill.  That  is  the  only  question  involved  in  the 
bill.  I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  strip  it  of  all  the 
misrepresentation,  to  wipe  away  all  of  that  mist 
and  obscurity  with  which  it  has  been  surrounded 
by  this  abolition  address. 

I  have  now  said  all  I  have  to  say  upon  the 
present  occasion.  For  all,  except  the  first  ten 
minutes  of  these  remarks,  the  abolition  confed- 
erates are  responsible.  My  object,  in  the  (irst 
place,  was  only  to  explain  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  so  that  they  might  be  distinctly  understood. 
I  was  willing  to  allow  its  assailants  to  attack  it 
as  much  as  they  pleased,  reserving  to  myself  the 
right,  when  the  time  should  approach  for  taking 
the  vote,  to  answer  in  a  concluding  speech  all  the 
arguments  which  might  be  used  against  it.  I 
still  reserve — what  I  believe  common  courtesy 
and  parliamentary  usage  awards  to  the  chairman 
of  a  committee  and  the  author  of  a  bill — the  right 
of  summing  up  after  all  shall  have  been  said 
which  has  to  be  said  against  this  measure. 

I  hope  the  compact  which  was  made  on  last 
Tuesday,  at  the  suggestion  of  these  abolitionists, 
when  the  bill  was  proposed  to  be  taken  up,  will 
be  observed.  It  was  that  the  bill,  when  taken  up 
to-day,  should  continue  to  be  considered  from  day 
to  day  until  finally  disposed  of.  I  hope  they  will 
not  repudiate  and  violate  that  compact,  as  they 
have  the  Missouii  compromise  and  all  others 
which  have  been  entered  into.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  we  may  press  the  bill  to  a  vote  ;  but  not  by 
depriving  persons  of  an  opportunity  of  speaking. 

I  am  in  favor  of  giving  every  enemy  of  the  bill 
the  most  ample  time.  Let  us  hear  them  all  pa- 
tiently, and  then  take  the  vote  and  pass  the  bill. 
We  who  are  in  favor  of  it  know  that  the  princi- 
ple on  which  it  is  based  is  right.  Why,  then, 
should  we  gratify  the  abolition  party  in  their  effort 
to  get  up  another  political  tornado  of  fanaticism, 
and  put  the  country  again  in  peril,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a  few  agitators  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States? 
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MAINTAIN     PLIGHTED     FAITH." 


The  bill  for  the  organization  of  the  Territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas 
being  under  consideration — 

Mr.  CHASE  submitted  the  following  amendment: 

Strike  out  from  section  14  the  words  "  was  superseded  by  the  principle*  of  the  I 
commonly  called  the  compi  md;"  so  that  the  clause  will  r 

"That  the  Constitution,  and  all  laws  of  the  l  ire  not  locally  ina] 

have  the  same  force  and  within  ti.  within  tl 

States,  except  the  eighth  section  of  the  U 

I  March  8,  l  320,  which  is 


Mr.  CHASE  -.id: 
Mr 

' 

charg  [Mr. 

Dot  slab] 

the  [ndependi 

to  Btrike  from  this  bill  a  si 

to-day  demon8tral  my  found 

in  fact  or  history.     1  Intend  a) 

1  ike  out  the  who',,  annulling 

souri  prohibition. 

I  enter  into  this  debate,  Mr.  President,  in  no 
spirit  of  personal  unkindness.     Tl. 
grave  and  too  momentous  for  the  indu 
such  feelings.     1  i  question  I 

and  thai  question  only. 

Sir,  i  loh- 

thiS  full  alleluia!,  .  .   the 

A   few  days  only  li  .. 
gross  of  the  United  Si  nbled  in  this  i 

toL     Thou   no  agitation   a  >em  id  I  i  the 

political  elements.    Two  ofthe  d  par- 

■  utry.  in  their  nal 
had  announced  thai  slavery  agitation  was  at  an 
cud,  and  thai  henceforth  I 
be  discussed  in  Co  The 

President,  in  his  annual  a  ■ 

this  state  of  opinion,  and   I 

purpose   tO   maintain,  as   for  as    am.  bility 

attached  to  him.  the  quiet  of   the"  country. 
me  read  a  brief  extract  from  that  m 

"  It  la  no  pari  of  my  purpose  to  Kive  prominence  to  anv  ' 
subject  which  may  properh  bo  regarded  as  let  at  ie*t  by 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  people.    But  while  the 

•  i-  bright  w  Ith  promise,  an.l  the  future  full 

•ii.  I  inducement  for  the  exereiseof  active  intelli- ' 
t lie  past  can  never  be  without  useful  lesson*  of 
ition  and  instruction.    If  its  dangers  serve  not  as  I 

beacons,  they  will  evidently  fail  to  fulfil  the  object  of  a  i 

esign.     When  the  grave  shall  have  closed  over  all 

endeavoring  to    meet   the  obligations  of 

the  year  1S.">0  will  be  recurred  to  as  a  period  filled 

with  anxious  apprehension.     A  successful  war  had  just 

terminated.     Peace  brought  with  it  a  vast  augmentation 

of  territory.     Disturbing  questions  arose,  bearing  upon 


thedome»ti'  racy, 

■ 

unM 
out  thi 

:ig  mv  offl.'  orta, 

• 

y  was  com  pi 

Amcr 

•i  of  which  be 

■y  of 
if  this  re- 

WOlll  i 

■ 

. 

return  to  that  original  ;  i'tho 

by  whii  '  1  within 

a  or 
liniita 

v  elu- 
sive j. 

But,    sir,  we  on! 

in  the  count) 
numb  sa     By  some  we 

tion- 
whilo  almost  all  in  pronouncing  us 

ken. 

i  so.  sir,  the  country  was  at  peace.     As  the 

sept  the  entire  circumference  of  the  horizon 

and  upward  to  mid-heaven  not  a  cloud  appeared; 

to  common  observation  there  was  no  mist  or  staiu 

upon  the  clearness  ofthe  sky. 

But  suddenly  all  is  c  -  .:  rattling  thunder 
breaks  from  the  cloudless  firmament  The  storm 
bursts  forth  in  fury.  Warring  winds  rush  into 
con  diet. 

"  Euros,  Notusque  ruunt,  creberque  proccllis, 
Africus." 
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Yes,  sir,  "creber  procettis  Africus" — the  south 
wind  thick  with  storm.  And  now  we  rind  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  an  agitation,  the  end  and 
issue  of  which  no  man  can  foresee. 

Now,  sir,  who  is  responsible  for  this  renewal 
of  strife  and  controversy?  Not  we.  for  we  have 
introduced  no  question  of  territorial  slavery  into 
Congress — not  we.  who  are  denounced  as  agitators 
and  factionists.  No,  sir:  the  quietists  and  the 
finalists  have  become  agitators ;  they  who  told  us 
that  all  agitation  was  quieted,  and  that  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  political  conventions  put  a  final  period 
to  the  discussion  of  slavery. 

This  will  not  escape  the  observation  of  the 
country.  It  is  Slavery  that  renews  the  strife.  It 
is  Slavery  that  again  wants  room.  It  is  Slavery 
with  its  insatiate  demand  for  more  slave  territory 
and  more  slave  States. 

And  what  does  Slavery  ask  for  now?  "Why.  sir, 
it  demands  that  a  time-honored  and  sacred  com- 
pact shall  be  rescinded — a  compact  which  has  en- 
dured through  a  whole  generation — a,  compact 
which  has  been  universally  regarded  as  inviolable, 
North  and  South — a  compact,  the  constitutionality 
of  which  few  have  doubted,  and  by  which  all 
have  consented  to  abide. 

It  will  not  answer  to  violate  such  a  compact 
without  a  pretext.  Some  plausible  ground  must 
be  discovered  or  invented  for  such  an  act ;  and 
such  a  ground  is  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  doc- 
trine which  was  advanced  the  other  day  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  the  compromise  acts  of 
1850  "superseded"  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
north  of  36°  30',  in  the  act  preparatory  for  the 
admission  of  Missouri.  Ay,  sir,  "superseded"  is 
the  phrase — "  superseded  by  the  principles  of  the 
legislation  of  1850,  commonly  called  the  compro- 
mise measures." 

It  is  against  this  statement,  untrue  in  fact,  and 
without  foundation  in  history,  that  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  proposed  is  directed. 

Sir,  thisisa  novel  idea.  At  the  time  when  tbese 
measures  were  before  Congress  in  1850,  when  the 
questions  involved  in  them  were  discussed  from 
day  to  day,  from  week  to  week,  and  from  month 
to  month,  in  this  Senate  Chamber,  who  ever  heard 
that  the  Missouri  prohibition  was  to  be  super- 
seded? What  man,  at  what  time,  in  what  speech, 
ever  suggested  the  idea  that  the  acts  of  that  year 
were  to  affect  the  Missouri  compromise?  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  the  other  day  invoked  the 
authority  of  Henry  Clay — that  departed  states- 
man, in  respect  to  whom,  whatever  may  be  the 
differences  of  political  opinion,  none  question  that, 
among  the  great  men  of  this  country,  he  stood 
proudly  eminent.  Did  he  in  the  report  made  by 
him  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  or 
in  any  speech  in  support  of  the  compromise  acts, 
or  in  any  conversation  in  the  committee,  or  out  of 
the  committee,  ever  even  hint  at  this  doctrine  of 
supersedure  ?  Did  any  supporter,  or  any  opponent 
of  the  compromise  acts,  ever  vindicate  or  condemn 
them  upon  the  ground  that  the  Missouri  prohibition 
would  be  affected  by  them  ?  Well,  sir,  the  compro- 
mise acts  were  passed.  They  were  denounced 
North,  and  they  were  denounced  South.  Did  any 
defender  of  them  at  the  South  ever  justify  his  sup- 
port of  them  upon  the  ground  that  the  South  had 
obtained  through  them  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
prohibition?     Did  any  objector  to  them  at  the 


North  ever  even  suggest  as  a  ground  of  condem- 
nation that  that  prohibition  was  swept  away  by 
them  ?  No,  sir !  No  man,  North  or  South,  during 
the  whole  of  the  discussion  of  those  acts  here,  or 
in  that  other  discussion  which  followed  tht-ir  en- 
actment throughout  the  country,  ever  intimated 
any  such  opinion. 

Now,  sir,  let  us  come  to  the  last  session  of  Con 
gress.  A  Nebraska  bill  passed  the  House  and 
came  to  the  Senate,  and  was  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Territories  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  as  its  chairman.  Was  there  any  provis- 
ion in  it  which  even  squinted  towards  this  notion 
of  repeal  by  supersedure?  Why,  sir,  southern 
gentlemen  opposed  it  upon  the  very  ground  that 
it  left  the  Territory  under  the  operation  of  the 
Missouri  prohibition.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
made  a  speech  in  defense  of  it.  Did  he  invoke 
southern  support  upon  the  ground  that  it  super- 
seded the  Missouri  prohibition  ?  Not  at  all.  Was 
it  opposed  or  vindicated  by  anybody  on  any  such 
ground?  Kvery  Senator  knows  the  contrary.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Atchisox,]  now  the 
President  of  this  body,  made  a  speech  upon  the 
bill,  in  which  he  distinctly  declared  that  the  Mis- 
souri prohibition  was  not  repealed,  and  could  not 
be  repealed. 

I  will  send  this  speech  to  the  Secretary,  and 
ask  him  to  read  the  paragraphs  marked. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows 

"I  will  now  state  to  the  Senate  the  views  which  in- 
duced me  to  oppose  this  proposition  in  the  early  part  of 
the  session. 

"  I  had  two  objections  to  it.  One  was  that  the  Indian 
title  in  that  Territory  had  not  been  extinguished,  or,  at 
least,  a  very  small  portion  of  it  had  been.  Another  was 
the  Missouri  compromise,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the 
slavery  restriction.  It  was  my  opinion  at  that  time — and 
I  am  not  now  very  clear  on  that  subject — that  the  law  of 
Congress,  when  the  State  of  Missouri  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  excluding  slavery  from  the  Territory  of  Louisi- 
ana north  of  36°  30',  would  be  enforced  in  that  Territory 
unless  it  was  specially  rescinded  ;  and,  whether  that  law 
was  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  or  not,  it  would  do  its  work,  and  that  work  would 
be  to  preclude  slaveholders  from  going  into  that  Terri- 
tory. But  when  I  came  to  look  into  that  question,  I  found 
that  there  was  no  prospect,  no  hope,  of  a  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise,  excluding  slavery  from  that  Terri- 
tory. Now,  sir,  I  am  free  to  admit,  that  at  this  moment, 
at  this  hour,  and  for  all  time  to  come,  I  should  oppose  the 
organization  or  the  settlement  of  that  Territory  unless 
my  constituents,  and  the  constituents  of  the  whole  South 
— of  the  slave  States  of  the  Union,  could  go  into  it  upon 
the  same  footing,  with  equal  rights  and  equal  privileges, 
carrying  that  species  of  property  with  them  as  other 
people  of  this  Union.  Yes,  sir,  I  acknowledge  that  that 
would  have  governed  me,  but  I  have  no  hope  that  the 
restriction  will  ever  be  repealed. 

"  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  the  first  great  error 
committed  in  the  political  history  of  this  country  was  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  rendering  the  Northwest  Territory 
freo  territory.  The  next  great  error  was  the  Missouri 
compromise.  But  they  are  both  irremediable.  There  is 
no  remedy  for  them.  We  must  submit  to  them.  I  am 
prepared  to  do  it.  It  is  evident  that  the  Missouri  com- 
promise cannot  be  repealed.  So  far  as  that  question  in 
concerned,  we  might  as  well  agree  to  the  admission  of 
this  Territory  now  as  next  year,  or  fivo  or  ten  years 
hence."—  Congressional  Globe,  Second  Session  32d  Con; ,  vol. 
36,  page  1113. 

That,  sir,  is  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, [Mr.  Atchison',]  whose  authority,  I  think, 
must  go  for  something  upon  this  question.  What 
does  he  say?  "When  I  came  to  look  into  that 
question" — of  the  possible  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
prohibition — that  was  the  question  he  was  looking 
into — "I  found  that  there  was  no  prospect,  no 
hope,  of  a  repeal  of  the  Missouri  oompromisi    ix- 
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eluding  Slavery  from  that  Territory."     And  yet. 
(<ir.  at   that  very  moment,  according  to   tlii.s  new 
nator  from  Illinois,  i:  had  been 
repealed  three  years ! 

Well,   the   Senator   from   Missouri  said  further, 
that   if  he   thought  it  possible  to  oppose  this  re- 
striction successfully,  he  never  would  consent  to 
the  organ ication  of  the  Territory  until  it  w 
■curded.   Bat,  said  be,  "I  Acknowledge  that  I 
no  hope  that  the  restriction  trill  Jed." 

Then  he  made  some  complaint,  a*  Other 
gentlemen  have  frequently  don<  :.ince 

uf  17*7,  and  the  Missouri  prohibition;   but   l 
on  to  say.  "they  are  both  irremediable;  there 
remedy  for  them  ;  we  must  submit  to  thern  ] 
prepared  to  do  it;   it  is  evident  that  the  Missouri 
compromu  aled.'1 

Now,  sir,  when  was  tins  b  rid  .'     It  was  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th  March,  just  bet 
of  tl;  when  that  N  i  bill,  re- 

d  by  the  Senator  from  [Uinoia,  which  pro- 
I  do  repeal,  and  -  lure, 

was  under  discussion.     1  think,  sir,  that  all 
shows  pretty  dearly  that  up  to  the  v.-ry  <  lose  of 
the  last  session   of  Congr 

riil  of  a  repeal  b;  Then  what 

took  place  at  the  commeu 

in?    The  from  Iowa,  early  in  Do- 

luced  a  bill  fur  ti 
tory  "i"  M  I 

same  bill  which  was  under 

If 
!  am  wrung, 

Did 
id  a  that         M  ■    >uri  prohibition  h  i 

man 
here,  i  i  far  :>s  oould 

sio-.i.  aent,  or  remark,  had  l  this 

m. 
Well,  uii  the   itli  d  i  inuary,  t 

mittce  on  Territories,  through  th<  ir  chainnan,  the 
itor  from  Illiu  the  terri- 

I  :    and   that  i 

.  by  a  bill.     N  m  that  4th 

day  of  January,  just  thirty  days  ago,  di  1  the  Com- 
mittee on  '!••  entertain  Ute  "pinion  that 
the  com  prom  V 

souri  prohibition?  If  they  did,  they  were  very 
careful  1  i  keep  it  to  thei  Wo  will  jm!. 

comi  their  own  report     What  do  they 

.  tli.it  ?     In  the  Brst  place,  tliey  di 
the  controversy  in 
ritori  ,  ired   from  Mexico.     They  say  that 

•  believed  that  a  Mexican  law  prohibiting 
very  was  in  foroe  there,  while  othen  churned 
th  •  Mexican  law  became  inoperative  at   th 

ment  of  acquisition,  and  I 

take  thei.-  slaves  Into  the  territory,  and  hold  then. ' 

there   under    the    prov  -  atitution. 

The  territorial  compromise  acta,  a^  she  c  immitfam 
tell  us,  steered  clear  of  these  question.     They  sim- 
ply  provided  that  the  States  orgaaiaed  o  . 
Territ     iesmight  come  in  with  orwitboutaia 

as  they  should  elect,  but  did  not  affect  th 

whetli  r  slaves  could  or  could  not  be  introduced 

before  the  organization  of  State  governments. 
That  question  was  left  entirely  to  judicial  deci- 
sion. 

Well,  sir,   what  did  the  committee  propose  to 
do  with  tho  Nebraska  Territory?    In  respect  to 


that,  as  in  respect  to  the  Mexican  Territory,  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  exist  in  relation  to  the  intro- 
duction of  slaves.     There  are  southern  gentlemen 
who  contend  that  notwithstanding  the  Missouri 
prohibition,    they  can  take  their  slaves  into  the 
Territory  covered  by  it.  and  hold  them  there  by 
virtue  of  the  Constitution.     On  the  other  hand, 
majority  of  the  American  people,  North 
the  11  ssouri  prohibition  to  be 
■  tutional  and  effectual     Now  what  did  the 
comn  pose?     Did  they  prop  peal 

the  prohibition  ?     Did  they  that  it  had 

Did  they  advance  any  idea 
of  that  km  i  '     H  \  -  '.     This  is  their  lai 

"I'nder  this  section,  it  in  the  case  of  the  Mexican  Ihw 
in  New  Mexico  dtiJ  1  tail,  it  is  a  disputed  point  wbother 
slavery  is  prohibited  in  the  Nebraska  country  by  valid 
on  irtment.  The  decision  of  this  question  involves  tho 
constitutional  power  of  <  ongr-  -  prescrib- 

ing   and   refill  .tin?    the  i  ititUtiOM  Of  the  »i- 

he  Union.     In  :  those 

eminent  statesmen  who  hold  I 
with  no  rightful  authority   to  '. 

of  slaven-  in  the   Tc-  teotlsa  of  the 

to  the  air  is  null  and 

>  is  lie  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  a  large  portion  of 

trine  that  the  <  (institution  of 

the  United  States  secures  I  turn  an  inaticnabUi 

right  to  move  into  any   of  the   Territeiics    v.  t'M  his  pro- 

f  wbatevi      -  nd  to  hop    >nd 

-r  the  sin  «r.      lourcom- 

'    upon  to   eiler  into 

They 

<»me  gra  the  agita- 

and   the   fearful    struggle   of 

■ 

1  the 
igiur.  id  the  fearful  stru-, 

IttO." 

!  pni.'cnt  to  refrain  from 

deciding  tbe Blatters  in  then,  either  br  affirm- 

ilin^-  tt.«-  Mexican  laws,  or  by  an  act  declara- 

'.  the  true  I  lion  ami  the  extent 

n  the- 
not  prep  ired  now  to 
inend  a  d<  irse  pursue  I  on  that 

either  by  affirming  or  repenting  the 
eight).  in  act,  or  hy  any  act  declar- 

atory ol  the  me  the  ConstitnUoa  In  respect  to- 

the  1  <■  _^  - 1  ;   ii.-its  in  tUrpatO." 

M"r.   President,  here  are  \  irkahle  facts. 

at  it  was 
•hat  it  was  not  prudent,  ti  -not 

to  renew  th.  and  to  rouse 

• 

■  pro- 
hibition, or  of  nny  pr  f  the 
truction  of                                           t  to  tho 
points  in  dispute. 
Mr                  '.,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  sup- 
that  the  q             between  Ifezican  law  and 

i  in  the  1 
and  N"<  a   |f<  KtCO  act  :  nor  do  I  think  that  the  in- 
tion  into  I      N'    raskabillof  the  provisions 
of  those  acts  in  respect  to  slavery  would  leave  the 
en  the  Missouri  prohibition  and  the 
same  slaveholding claim  entirely  unaffected.    I  am 
.    ry  different  opinion.    But  lam  denlingnow 
with  the  report  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,   and  I  show,  beyond, 
all  controversy,  that  that  report  gave  no  counte- 
nance whatever  to  tho  doctrine  of  repeal  by  su- 
perseduro. 
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Well,  sir,  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  was 
printed  in  the  Washington  Sentinel  on  Saturday, 
January  7.  It  contained  twenty  sections  ;  no  more, 
no  less.  It  contained  no  provisions  in  respect  to 
slavery,  except  those  in  the  Utah  and  New  Mex- 
ico bills.  It  left  those  provisions  to  speak  for 
themselves.  This  was  in  harmony  with  the  re- 
port of  the  committee.  On  the  10th  of  January — 
on  Tuesday — the  act  appeared  again  in  the  Sen- 
tinel ;  but  it  had  grown  longer  during  the  inter- 
val. It  appeared  now  with  twenty-one  sections. 
There  was  a  statement  in  the  paper  that  the 
twenty-first  section  had  been  omitted  by  a  cleri- 
cal error. 

But,  sir,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  this  twenty- 
first  section  is  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the 
committee's  report.  It  undertakes  to  determine 
the  effect  of  the  provision  in  the  Utah  and  New 
Mexico  bills.  It  declares,  among  other  things,  that 
all  questions  pertaining  to  slavery  in  the  Territo- 
ries, and  in  the  new  States  to  be  formed  therefrom, 
are  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  people  residing 
therein,  through  their  appropriate  representatives. 
This  provision,  in  effect  repealed  the  Missouri 
prohibition,  which  the  committee,  in  their  report, 
declared  ought  not  to  be  done.  Is  it  possible,  sir, 
that  this  was  a  mere  clerical  error  ?  May  it  not 
be  that  this  twenty-first  section  was  the  fruit  of 
some  Sunday  vork,  between  Saturday  the  7th, 
and  Tuesday" the  10th? 

But,  sir,  the  addition  of  this  section,  it  seems, 
did  not  help  the  bill.  It  did  not,  I  suppose,  meet 
the  approbation  of  southern  gentlemen,  who  con- 
tend that  they  have  a  right  to  take  their  slaves  into 
the  Territories,  notwithstanding  an}'  prohibition, 
either  by  Congress  or  by  a  Territorial  Legislature. 
I  dare  say  it  was  found  that  the  votes  of  these  gen- 
tlemen could  not  be  had  for  the  bill  with  that  clause 
in  it.  It  was  not  enough  that  the  committee  had 
abandoned  their  report,  and  added  this  twenty- 
first  section,  in  direct  contravention  of  its  reason- 
ings and  principles.  The  twenty-first  section  itself 
must  be  abandoned,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
prohibition  placed  in  a  shape  which  would  not 
deny  the  slave-holding  claim. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Dixon,]  on 
the  16th  January,  submitted  an  amendment  which 
came  square  up  to  repeal,  and  to  the  claim.  That 
■amendment  probably,  produced  some  fluttering 
and  some  consultation.  It  met  the  views  of 
southern  Senators,  and  probably  determined  the 
shape  which  the  bill  has  finally  assumed.  Of 
the  various  mutations  which  it  has  undergone,  I 
can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  attributing  the  last  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
That  there  is  no  effect  without  a  cause,  is  among 
•our  earliest  lessons  in  physical  philosophy,  and 
I  know  of  no  cause  which  will  account  for  the  re- 
markable changes  which  the  bill  underwent  after 
the  16th  of  January,  other  than  that  amendment, 
and  the  determination  of  southern  Senators  to 
support  it,  and  to  vote  against  any  provision  re- 
cognizing the  right  of  any  Territorial  Legislature 
to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slavery. 

It  was  just  seven  days,  Mr.  President,  after  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  had  offered  his  amend- 
ment, that  a  fresh  amendment  was  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Territories,  in  the  shape  of  a 
new  bill,  enlarged  to  forty  sections.  This  new  bill 
cuts  off  from  the  proposed  Territory  half  a  degree 


of  latitude  on  tno  south,  and  divides  the  residue 
into  two  Territories — the  southern  Territory  of 
Kansas,  and  the  northern  Territory  of  Nebraska. 
It  applies  to  each  all  the  provisions  of  the  Utah 
and  Ncav  Mexico  bills;  it  rejects  entirely  the 
'twenty-first  clerical-error  section,  and  abrogates 
the  Missouri  prohibition  by  the  very  singular 
provision  which  I  will  read  : 

"The  Constitution  and  all  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  are  not  locally  inapplicable,  shall  have  the  Funic 
force  and  effect  within  the  taid  Territory  of  Nebraska  as 
elsewhere  within  the  United  States,  except  the  eighth 
section  of  the  act  preparatory  to  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri into  the  Union,  approved  March  6, 1320,  which  was 
superseded  by  the  principles  of  the  legislation  of  1850, 
commonly  called  the  compromise  measures,  and  is  there- 
fore declared  inoperative.'' 

Doubtless,  Mr.  President,  this  provision  ope- 
rates as  a  repeal  of  the  prohibition.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  was  right  when  he  said  it  was  in 
effect  the  equivalent  of  his  amendment.  Those 
who  are  willing  to  break  up  and  destroy  the  old 
compact  of  1S20,  can  vote  for  this  bill  with  full 
assurance  that  such  will  be  its  effect.  But  I  ap- 
peal to  them  not  to  vote  fortius  supersedure  clause. 
I  ask  them  not  to  incorporate  into  the  legislation 
of  the  country  a  declaration  which  every  one  knows 
to  be  wholly  untrue.  I  have  said  that  this  doc- 
trine of  supersedure  is  new.  I  have  now  proved 
that  it  is  a  plant  of  but  ten  days'  growth.  It  was 
never  seen  or  heard  of  until  the  23d  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1854.  It  was  upon  that  day  that  this  tree  of 
Upas  was  planted  :  we  ahead}' see  its  poison  fruits. 

The  provision  I  have  quoted  abrogates  the  Mis- 
souri prohibition.  It  asserts  no  right  in  the  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature  to  prohibit  slavery.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  in  his  speech,  was  very  careful 
to  assert  no  right  of  legislation  in  a  Territorial 
Legislature,  except  subject  to  the  restrictions  and 
limitations  of  the  Constitution.  "We  know  well 
enough  what  the  understanding  or  claim  of  south- 
ern gentlemen  is  in  respect  to  these  limitation 
and  restrictions.  They  insist  that  by  them  every 
Territorial  Legislature  is  absolutely  precluded 
from  all  power  of  legislation  for  the  prohibition 
of  slavery.  I  Avarn  gentlemen  who  propose  to 
support  this  bill,  that  their  votes  for  this  provision 
will  be  regarded  as  admitting  this  claim. 

I  have  thus  given  a  brief  account  of  the  muta- 
tions which  this  bill  has  undergone.  I  have  shown 
the  recent  origin  and  brief  existence  of  the  pretense 
that  the  Missouri  prohibition  is  superseded  by  the 
legislation  of  1850.  I  now  appeal  to  the  Senators 
who  sit  around  me,  and  who  with  me  participated 
in  the  discussions  of  1850 — I  ask  them  to  say 
whether  any  one  of  them  imagined  then,  or  be- 
lieves now,  that  the  Missouri  prohibition  was  su- 
perseded by  the  legislation  of  that  year.  Here, 
sir,  sits  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Mason] 
— will  he  say  that  at  any  time  before  the  23d  of 
January,  185-4,  he  ever  heard  such  a  proposition 
stated  or  maintained  anywhere,  by  anybody  ?  No, 
sir,  he  will  not  say  it.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  assertion  was  ever  made  before  that  day, 
when  it  made  its  appearance  in  the  Senator's  bill. 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  five  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  committee's  report  have  been 
printed  by  the  order  of  the  Senate,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  for  individual  subscribers,  and  cir- 
culated through  the  country,  sustaining  the  bill 
upon  the  ground  that  the  Missouri  prohibition  is 
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neither  repealed  nor  affirmed — wide  the  bill  itself 
led  expressly  abrogates  that  prohibi- 
tion. The  report  as  circulated  condemns  the  bill 
led,  and  the  bill  as  amended  contradicts 
the  report  as  circulated.  All  this  must  necessarily 
mislead  and  confuse  the  public  judgment. 

I  have  now  proved  that  the  doctrine  of  super- 
.  re  is  a  novelty.     I  will  proceed  to  prove  that 
it  is  as  groundless  as  it  is  novel. 

The    -  r  from  Illinois,   in  his  speech   the 

other  da}-,  made  a  general 
ranee  of  the  history  and  geography  of  the  oo 
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whose  opinions  on  slavery 
nnce  with  those  most  here. 

ins  movement  will  not,  I  think,   avail  him 
much.      I    have  no  fearfl   that  he  can   : 
meat,  or  overturn 
-ir.    he   in  | 
True  ia  all  its  l 

ve,  in  ail  its   i 
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The 
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mittee  of  Thirl 

prom  applied  to  the  "newlj 

territory."    '!'•  i  ■ 

.   U  mo.  and 

whether  any  syllable  t  red  in  the  Coramit- 

■i  Thirteen  or  eiaewb  i 
:h  indicated  any  p 
other  Territory.     If  1  am  in  error.  I  beg  tin-  S 

rreol  me.     (Mr.  I     - 
I  am  right,  then. 

But  the  Senator  from  I'.  -  that  the  ter- 

ritorial oompro 

territory  than  that  acquired  (rom  M  U ■■•■■. 

does  he  prove  that?     Be  says  that  m  part  of  the 
territory  was  acquired  Hut  tle- 

ory  which  be  m  Texas 

acquired  first  from  Mexico.     After  hi 
1  it  to  the  United  Stal    . 
that  cess-on  inured  to  her  benefit     That  claim. 
,  was  relinquished  to  the  TJ  .    The 

anda  thus:  we  acquired  the  territory 
from  Mexico:   Texas  claimed  it.  bu1  ip  her 

i.    Tliis  certainly  does  not  disprove  the 
that  the  territory  was  acquired  from  M 
and  as  certainly  it  does  not  sustain  the  - 
that  it  was  acquired  from  Texas. 
The  Senator  next  tells  the  Senate  and  ihe  coun- 
try, that  by  the  Utah  act.  there  was  included  in 
r/erritory  of  Utah  ■  portion  of  the  old  Louis- 
iana acquisition,  covered  by  the  Missouri  prohib- 
ition,  which  prohibition  was  annulled  as  to  that 


portion  by  the  provisions  of  that  act  E~ery  one 
at  all  acquainted  with  our  public  history  knows 
that  the  dividing  line  between  Spain  and  the 
Unit-  -  -  extended  due  north  from  the  source 
I of  the  Arl  -  .  the  42d  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude. That  arbitrary  line  left  within  the  Lou- 
isiana acquisition  a  little  valley  iti  the  midst 

mountains,  where  several  branches  of  the 
Grand  river,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Colorado, 
take  their  rise.     Here  is  the  map.     Here  spr 
out  tl  e  \  ist  TV  "!•  r   than  one  hun- 

dred and    eighty-seven    thousand   squi 
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a  boundary  to  Utah,  and  no 
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Park. 

The  second  -  lion  of  tin 

I  the  follow.:  . 
:u  relation  to  this   preu  a-  mre: 

"  The  compromise  act*  themselves  rvfute  this  preten- 
sion. In  the  third  article  of  the  se  •;"  the 
joint  resolution  for  annexing  Texas  t.>  O.o  I  int.-  .  Bf  tew, 

•  clarvJ   that     in  such  Rate  or  States  as 
,  med  out  of  said  Territory  north  of  Mid  Mis- 
souri compromise  line   sla\cry  or  involuntary  tervitu  !e. 
except  for  crime,  shall  be  pioail  id  in  the  act  lor 

ing    New    Mexico,  and   netting  the    boundary  of 

i  wad  incoq>orate.l.  ..n  the   motion  of  Mr. 
'•'.-    -  ,-inia.    which    distinctly    preserves    this 

prohibition,  and  flouts  the  bare-faced  pretension  that  all 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  whether  north  or  south 
of  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  is  to  be  oj>cn  to  slavery. 
It  is  as  fellows  : 

"  '  Proiidrd,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  he  con- 
strued to  impair  or  qualify  anvthim.  contained  in  the 
third  article  ot  the  second  section  of  the  joint  r 
for  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States,  approved  March 
I  '  - 1  ■  cither  as  regards  the  number  of  States  that  may 
hereafter  be  formed  out  of  the  State  of  Texas,  or   oTiirr'- 

«IM 

"  Here  is  proof,  beyond  controversy  that  the  principle 
of  the  Missouri  set,  prohibiting  •!   rery  north  of  36J  30', 
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far  from  being  abrogated  by  the  compromis  acts,  is  ex- 
pressly affirmed  ;  and  that  the  proposed  repeal  of  this 
prohibition,  instead  of  being  an  affirmation  of  the  com- 
promise acts,  is  a  repeal  of  a  very  important  provision  of 
the  most  important  act  of  the  series.  It  is  solemnly  de- 
clared in  the  very  compromise  acts  'that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  impair  or  qualify'  the  prohibition 
of  slavery  north  of  36"  30',  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  this  de- 
claration, that  sacred  prohibition  is  said  to  be  overthrown. 
Can  presumption  further  go?  To  all  who,  in  any  way,  lean 
upon  these  compromises  we  commend  this  exposition." 

This  is  what  the  Senator  says  in  his  speech 
about  the  passages  I  have  just  read  from  the  ad- 
dress : 

"  They  suppress  the  following  material  facts,  which,  if 
produced,  would  have  disproved  their  statement  :  They 
first  suppress  the  fact  that  the  same  section  of  the  act  cuts 
oft"  from  Texas,  and  cedes  to  the  United  States,  all  that 
part  of  Texas  which  lies  north  of  36'  30'.  They  then  sup- 
press the  further  fact  that  the  same  section  of  the  law  cuts 
oil"  from  Texas  a  large  tract  of  country  on  the  west,  more 
than  three  degrees  of  longitude,  and  added  it  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States.  They  then  suppress  the  further 
fact  that  this  territory  thus  cut  off  from  Texas,  and  to 
which  the  Missouri  compromise  line  did  apply,  was  incor- 
porated into  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  And  then 
what  was  done  ?  It  was  incorporated  into  that  Territory 
■with  this  clause  : 

'• '  That  when  admitted  as  a  State,  the  said  Territory,  or 
any  portion  of  tho  same,  shall  be  received  into  the  Union 
with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  constitution  may  pre- 
scribe at  the  time  of  its  adoption.' 

'•  Yes,  sir,  Uw  very  bill  and  section  from  which  thev 
quote  cut.-  off  all  that  part  of  Texas  which  was  to  be  free 
by  the  Missouri  compromise,  togethor  with  some  on  the 
south  side  of  the  line,  incorporates  it  into  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico,  and  then  say*  that  that  Territory,  and 
every  portion  of  the  same,  shall  come  into  the  Union  with 
or  without  slavery,  as  it  sees  proper." 

The  assertion  here  is,  that  all  the  territory 
claimed  by  Texas  north  of  36°  30'  was  cut  off  by 
the  Texan  boundary  and  New  Mexico  act." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS."  Read  it. 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  have  read  it ;  but  will  read  it 
again. 

"Ye?,  sir,  the  very  bill  and  section  from  which  they 
quote  cuts  off  all  that  part  of  Texas  which  was  to  be  free 
by  the  Missouri  compromise,  together  with  some  on  the 
south  side  of  the  line,  incorporates  it  with  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico,  and  then  say»  that  that  territorv,  and 
every  portion  of  the  same,  shall  come  into. the  Union  with 
or  without  slavery,  as  it  sees  proper." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,   (in  his  seat.)     Most  of  it. 

Mr.  CHASE.  In  his  speech  tho  Senator  said 
all  the  territory  claimed  by  Texas  north  of  3G° 
30'  was  incorporated  into  New  Mexico.  Now  he 
says,  most  of  it.  These  are  very  different  state- 
ments. I  will  show  the  Senate  what  was  and 
what  was  not  incorporated.  The  boundary  lino 
between  Spain  and  tho  United  States — for  I  want 
to  make  this  matter  perfectly  clear  and  distiuct — 
was  this: 

"  The  boundary  line  between  the  two  countries  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  shall  begin  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the 
month  of  the  river  Sabine,  in  the  sea,  continuing  north 
along  the  western  bank  of  that  river,  to  the  32°  of  latitude; 
thence  by  a  line  due  north  to  the  degree  of  latitude  where 
it  strikes  the  Rio  Roxoof  Natchitoches  or  Red  river;  then 
following  the  course  of  the  RioRoxo  westward,  to  the  de- 
gree of  longitude  100°  west  from  London,  and  23°  from 
Washington;  then  crossing  the  said  Red  river,  and  run- 
ning thence  by  a  line  due  north  to  the  river  Arkansas; 
thence  following  the  course  of  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Arkansas  to  its  source  in  latitude  42°  north,  and  thence 
by  that  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  South  Sea." 

Now  look  at  this  boundary  upon  the  map.  Hore 
it  is.  [Exhibiting  the  map.]  Here  wo  go  up  the 
Sabine  to  the  32°  parallel ;  then  straight  north  to 
the  Red  river;  then  along  the  Red  river  to  tho 
100"  of  longitude;  then  straight  north  again  to 


the  Arkansas ;  then  up  the  Arkansas  to  its  source ; 
then  straight  north  once  more  to  the  42°  of  lati- 
tude. There  you  see  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Spanish  possessions,  as  de- 
fined by  the  treaty  of  1820. 

Now,  what  did  Texas  claim  ?  Here  is  the  moat 
authentic  evidence  of  it  in  her  own  act,  approved 
December  19,  1836,  by  Sam  Houston.  I  will 
read  it : 

"Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  river,  running 
west  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  three  leagues  from  land, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande;  thence  up  the  principal 
stream  of  the  said  river  to  its  source;  then  due  north  to 
the  42°  of  north  latitude;  tliencealong  the  boundary  Ii'tic  as  dc- 
fined  in  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  to  the 
beginning." 

That,  sir,  is  the  boundary  claimed  by  Texas. 
After  her  annexation  to  the  United  States,  and 
after  the  treaty  with  Mexico  of  Guadalupe  Hidal- 
go, Texas  asserted  her  claim  to  the  whole  territory 
included  within  these  limits.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Mason*]  was  among  those  who  re- 
garded this  claim  of  Texas  as  just — not  because  of 
any  valid  original  title  to  the  territory,  but  because 
of  tho  implied  recognition  of  her  title  by  the  United 
States.  I  need  not  say  that  I,  in  common  with 
very  many  others,  dissented  from  that  view.  But 
the  Senator  from  Yirginia,  and  other  Senators, 
maintained  it.  That  Seuator,  on  the  30th  July, 
1850,  moved  a  joint  resolution  recognizing  this 
claim,  which  I  will  read: 

"  Risolved,  &c,  That  by  the  joint  resolution,  approved 
March  1st,  1845,  for  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States, 
it  being  ordained  that  'the  territory  properly  included 
within  and  rightfully  belonging  tothe  Republic  of  Texas, 
may  be  erected  into  a  new  State,'  &c,  it  is  the  opinion 
and  judgment  of  Congress,  that  the  admission  of  Texa» 
into  the  Union,  with  the  boundaries  described  by  tho 
lrws  thereof,  not  objected  to  by  the  United  Sta'.es,  at  tho 
time  of  such  annexation,  is  conclusive,  as  against  the 
United  States,  of  the  right  of  Ttsas  to  the  territory 
incluJcd  within  such  boundaries." 

The  recognition  proposed  by  this  resolution 
would  give  to  Texas  all  the  land  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  a  line  drawn  from  its  source  to  tho 
forty-second  parallel,  and  west  of  tho  line  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Spanish  possessions  al- 
ready described. 

Now,  sir,  of  the  territory  within  this  claim  of 
Texas,  that  part  between  the  32"  and  38°  of  north 
latitude,  and  west  of  103°  of  longitude,  was  incor- 
porated into  tho  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  That 
part  between  the  38th  parallel  and  the  Arkansas 
river,  stretching  north  toward  the  42d  parallel  in  a 
long  narrow  strip,  and  that  other  part  included 
within  100°  and  103°  of  longitude,  and  36°  30' 
north  latitude,'  and  tho  Arkansas  river,  were  not 
incorporated  into  New  Mexico,  nor  relinquished 
to  Texas,  but  became  a  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States.  Here  are  these  two  tracts  of 
country,  which  the  Senator  says  were  cut  off  from 
Texas,  and  incorporated  into  New  Moxico.  If 
tho  claim  of  Texas  was  valid,  they  were  cut  off 
from  her  territory,  but  they  were  not  incorporated 
into  New  Mexico.  The  Senator  is  totally  mis- 
taken as  to  that ;  and  it  is  not  a  trifling  mistake 
Tho  tract  west  of  New  Mexico,  between  36°  30' 
and  the  Arkansas  river,  contains  over  twenty 
thousand  square  miles.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate 
the  contents  of  tho  other  tract.  The  first  is  as  large 
as  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and 
Now  Hampshire  put   together.     The  two  tracts 
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probably  are  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  of 
New  England,  excluding  Maine.  There  are  seven 
States  in  the  Union  neither  of  which  equals  in  ex- 
tent the  larger  of  these  tract?,  nor  probably  the 
smaller.  Not  one  foot  of  this  territory  was  in- 
corporated into  New  Mexico,  and  yet  the  Senator 
asserted  that  it  all  was.  I  repeat,  sir,  that  here 
was  a  great  error.  I  show  the  Senator  that  he 
was  wrong  in  a  very  material  statement.  But  do 
I  accuse  him,  therefore,  of  falsifying  the  public 
history  of  the  country?  of  wilful  misn 
tion?  of  falsehood?  Not  at  all.  The  Senator, 
like  other  men,  is  Table  to  error.  If  he  fills  into 
error  upon  a  point  material  to  any  oontn 
which  I  may  happen  to  hare  with  him,  I  ml 
rect  the  error,  but  I  will  not  reproach  the  man.  I 
will  not  charge  him  witli  violating  truth,  or  with 
intentional  misrepresentation. 

I  said  the  other  day  to  that  Senator,  when  he 

>sed  to  deny  to  me  a  p  ratranted 

i>y  the  usages  (if  th'-  Senate,  that  I  thonght  him 
incapable  of  understanding  the  obligations  <>f  cour- 
tosy.  I  prefer  now  to  restrict  that  statement,  and 
say  that  tin-  Senator,  on  thai  n,  under 

excitement,  perhaps,  and  perhaps  inflacn 1  also 

by  an  over-anxious  desire  to  hasten  the  i 
his  bill,  disregarded  tho  obligations  whi  I 
imposes.      1   make  this  r- -in  i r' .  1  a:n  un- 

willing, under  any  provocation,  (■•  d  i  i 

•  i  a  political  or  pen  >nal  0]  it,     While 

1  say  this,  however,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add  in 
reference  to  a  remark  which  fell  i: 
tor  on  ti  on,  that  at  no  time  did  I 

approach  him  with  a  smilii  g  i'.\->:  or  an 
face,  or  any  face  at  all.  to  obtain  from  him  a 
ponemeni  of  his  bill,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  the 
circulation  of  attacks  upon  it    I  h...  mned 

Ins  bill  strongly,  and  have  o  mdemned  his  .. 
in  bringing  forward  this  repeal  of  th     " 
prohibition.     I'm  1  ha  do  injust 

Senator.     All  that  I  have  dune  at  all,  I  have  done 
openly.  I  have  nut  waged,  nor  will  1  wage  a  war 
i>i  epitheta  It  neither  ace  irds  with  my  prin 
nor  with  my  tostea     Hut  while  1  wage 
wai-,   I  dread  non.'.      Neither  vituperation 
denunciation  will  move  me,  while  I  have  the  ap- 
proval of  my  own  Judgment  and  eons  aeoce.    But 

1  did  not  intend  to  recur  to  tins  matt,  r,  and  wil- 
lingly dismiss  it. 

If  the  Senator  is  wrong,  BS  I  have  shown  ! 

in  respect  to  the  incorporation  of  all  the  territory, 

CUt  Off  from  Texas,  into  New  kfexioo,  then   ho  is 
also  wrong  in  his  declaration  that  the  compi 
aet  of  IS.'iO  does  not  prat  rt  the 

principle  of  the  Missouri  prohibition. 

The  facts  are  W-w  and  simple,  and  the  inference 
from  them  obvious  and  irresistible. 

The  third  article  of  the  joint  resolution  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas  reads  thus: 

"  New  States,  of  convenient  size,  not  exceeding  four  in 
number,  in  addition  to  said  State  of  Texas.  having  sum- 

population,  may  hereafter,  by  the  consent  . 
State,  lie  formed  out  of  the  Territory  thereof,  which  ihali 
[titled  to  admission  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
oral  Constitution,  An  1  such  States  as  may  be  formed  out 
of  that  portion  of  said  Territory  lyin;*  south  of  36°  30' 
north  latitude,  commonly  known  as  the  Missouri  com- 
promise line,  shall  he  admitted  into  the  Union,  with  or 
without  slavery,  as  the  people  of  each  State  asking  ad- 
mission may  desire.  And  in  such  State  or  States  as  shall 
he  formed  out  of  said  Territory  north  of  laid  Missouri 
Compromise  line,  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  iex- 
Oept  lor  crime)  shall  he  prohibited." 


Here  is  an  express  stipulation  that  slavery  snail 
be  prohibited  in  any  State  formed  out  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Texas  north  of  36'  30'.  This  was  a  valu- 
able stipulation  for  freedom,  in  case  the  claim  of 
Texas  was  a  valid  one  to  the  whole  territory  with- 
in her  boundaries.  The  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  <1  that  claim  BS  valid  ;  and  it  was  upon  his 
:i  that  the  proviso  which  I  now  projeed  to 
quote  was  incorporated  into  the  Texas  boundarv 
bill: 

ProriHrl,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  con- 
strued to  i r-  ;.  i j  r  or  qualify  UTTHisu  contained  in  the 
third  article  of  the  secon  1  pe  :Uon  of  the  joint  re:olution 
for  annexing  Te\»<  to  the  1  5  :  proved  March 

1  184*.  either  ivs  regards  the  number  of  States  that  may 
hereafter  be  formed  out  of  the  State  of  Texas,  or  otiii  r- 
wi.i." 

Sera  was  a  compact  between  tw  So 

the  par;  tent  to  enter  into  it, 

ry  and  permanent.     That  compact 
•  I  all  the  territory  rightfully  within  the  lim- 
its of  Texas,  until  rescinded.   It  c  >uld  make  oodif- 

:  i  the  0  That 

I 
this  matter  wat  tore. 

At  the  l  '    f  relinquishment,  the  United 

■   so  I 
.  continued  it 
in  fuli  all  its  pr 

;■•  r,  then,  than  that,  if  the 

within  the 

applied   t"  '.id   the  pro!. 

-      iil  in 

prohil  is  in   for 

.rded 
I  ;.i  H'-qui- 
sition  I  d   ly  the  treaty  with  Spain,  v. 

- 

Illinois  says  that  tho  pro- 
hibition in   th  -  Of  no 

the  principle 
of  the  M  --  luri  compromise,  Thai  was  true,  if 
Texas  never  had  any  just  claim  north  of  i'.tj*  30'. 

.   proviso 
had  I  rming  an 

actual  prohibition  uort  it  still  served 

to  pros  rvo  the  principle.  It  is  impossible  to  i 

tain,  as  the  Senator  does,  that  the   third  article  of 

riginal  joint  resolution,  Uiough  of  no  pr 

e.tl  efl  I  the  prineiple  of  the   Missouri 

snise.  and  yet  deny  that  t      I        i  proviso, 
which  reaffirms  and  referitabljsl  part  of  a 

in  of  that  third  article, 

that  principle.      If  the  principle  was 

it  must  be  by  th<'  other. 

1  have  now,  I  think,  demonstrated  that  the  Sen- 

:'rom  Illinois  was  clearly  wrung  in  asserting 

the  Incorporation  of  nil  the  territory  cut  off  from 

.   ,;.'• ..    \,  n    '.    ■  an  1  just  as   clearly 

wrong  in  denying  tho  reaffirmance  of  the  pruv 

;   :     iMjss   uri  compromise  by  one  of  those 

very  com promi  -   which,  as  he  would  have 

it.   Certainly  the  Senate,  when 

ipted  the   Mason  proviso,  without  a  division, 

and  the  Bouse,  when  it  agreed  to  the  bill  of  which 

it  wa.s  a  part,  must  have  intended  to  keep  alive 

and  affirm  every  provision  of  the  third  article  of 

the  annexation  resolution.     One  of  these  provi- 
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sions  prohibited  slavery  north  of  30'  30'.  Thar 
provision  preserved  the  principle  of  the  Missouri 
compromise.  The  proviso,  taken  in  connection 
with  that  provision,  makes  it  clear  beyond  all 
question  that  the  compromise  acts  preserved  that 
principle,  and  rejected  the  consequence  which  it  j 
is  now  sought  to  force  upon  them. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  if  I  have  not  completely 
vindicated  this  part  of  the   appeal   against   the 
speech  of  the  Senator?     The  errors,   mistakes.; 
misrepresentations,  are  all  his  own.  None  are  found  j 
iu  the  appeal. 

The  third  specification  of  the  Senator  charges 
the  signers  of  the  appeal  with  misrepresentation  ' 
of  the  original  policy  of  the  country  in  respect  to 
slavery.     The  Senator  says : 

"  The  argument  of  this  manifesto  is  predicated  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  policy  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic 
was  to  prohibit  Slavery  in  all  the  Territories  re  ted  by 
the  old  States  to  the  Union,  and  made  United  State*  terri- 
tory for  the  purpose  of  being  organized  into  new  States. 
I  take  issue  upon  that  statement." 

The  Senator  then  proceeds  to  attempt  to  show- 
that  the  original  policy  of  the  country  was  one  of 
iudifferentism  between  slavery  and  freedom:  and 
that,  in  pursuance  of  it,  a  geographical  line  was 
established,  reaching  from  the  east  to  the  western 
limit  of  the  original  States — that  is  to  say,  to  the 
Mississippi  River.  Sir,  if  anything  is  susceptible 
of  absolute  historical  demonstration,  I  think  it  is 
the  proposition  that  the  founders  of  this  Republic 
never  contemplated  any  extension  of  slavery. 
Let  us  for  a  few  moments  retrace  the  past. 

What  was  the  general  sentiment  of  the  country 
when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  pro- 
mulgated ?  I  invoke  Jefferson  as  a  witness.  Let 
him  speak  to  us  from  his  grave  in  the  language  of 
his  memorable  exposition  of  the  rights  of  British 
America,  laid  before  the  Virginia  convention,  in 
August,  1774.     These  are  his  words: 

"  The  abolition  of  dome-tic  slavery  is  the  greatest  ob- 
ject of  desire  in  these  colonies,  when  it  was  unhappily 
introduced  in  their  infant  atate." 

In  the  spirit  which  animated  Jefferson,  the  First 
Congress — the  old  Congress  of  17  74 — among  their 
first  acts,  ejitered  into  a  solemn  covenant  against 
the  slave  traffic. 

In  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  draft- 
ed by  Jefferson,  announced  no  such  low  and  nar- 
row principles  as  seem  to  be  in  fashion  now. 
That  immortal  document  asserted  no  right  of  the 
strong  to  oppress  the  weak,  of  the  majority  to  en- 
slave the  minority.  It  promulgated  the  sublime 
creed  of  human  rights.  It  declared  that  all  mkn 
are  created  equal,  and  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  inalienable  rights  to  lite  and  liberty. 

The  first  acquisition  of  territory  was  made  by 
the  United  States  three  years  before  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution.  Just  after  the  country  had 
emerged  from  the  war  of  independence,  when  its 
struggles,  perils,  and  principles  were  fresh  in 
remembrance,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution  yet 
lived  arid  burned  in  every  American  heart,  we 
made  our  first  acquisition  of  territory.  That  ac- 
quisition was  derived  from — I  might,  perhaps, 
better  say  confirmed  by — tho  cessions  of  Virginia, 
New  York  and  Connecticut.  It  was  the  territory 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio. 

Congress  forthwith  proceeded  to  consider  tho 
subject  of   its  government.      Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 


Howell,  and  Mr.  Chase  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  draft  an  ordinance  making  provision  for 
that  object.  The  ordinance  reported  was  the 
work  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  is  marked  throughout 
by  his  spirit  of  comprehensive  intelligence,  and 
devotion  to  liberty.  It  did  not  confine  its  regards 
to  the  territory  actually  acquired,  but  contemplated 
further  acquisitions  by  the  cessions  of  other  States. 
It  provided  for  the  organization  of  temporary  and 
permanent  State  governments  in  all  territory, 
whether  "  ceded  or  to  be  ceded,"  from  the  31st 
parallel,  the  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  tho  Spanish  province  of  Florida  on  the  south, 
to  the  42d  parallel,  the  boundary  between  this 
country  and  the  British  possessions  on  the  north. 
The  territory  was  to  be  formed  into  States  ;  tho 
settlers  were  to  receive  authority  from  the  Gene- 
ral Government  to  form  temporary  governments. 
The  temporary  governments  were  to  continue  until 
the  population  should  increase  to  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants;  and  then  the  temporary  were 
to  be  converted  into  permanent  governments. 
Both  the  temporary  and  the  permanent  govern- 
ments were  to  be  established  upon  certain  prin- 
ciples, expressly  set  forth  in  the  ordinance,  as 
their  basis.  *  'hief  among  those  was  the  important 
proviso  to  which  I  now  ask  the  attention  of  tho 
Senate : 

"  After  the  year  1800  of  the  Christian  era  there  shall  be 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the 
said  States,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes 
whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been  duly  convicted  to 
have  been  personally  guilty." 

Let  it  be  noted  and  remembered  that  this  pro- 
viso applied  not  only  to  the  territory  which  had 
been  ceded  already  by  Virginia  and  the  other 
States,  but  to  all  territory  ceded  and  to  be  ceded. 
There  was  not  one  inch  of  territory  within  tho 
limits  of  tii"  Republic  which  was  not  cov- 
ered by  the  claims  of  one  or  another  of  the  States. 
It  was  then  the  opinion  of  many  statesmen — Mr. 
Jefferson  himself  among  them — that  the  United 
States,  under  the  Constitution,  were  incapable  of 
acquiring  territory  outside  of  the  original  States. 
The  Jeffersonian  proviso,  therefore,  extended  to 
all  territory  which  it  was  then  supposed  tho 
United  States  could  possibly  acquire. 

Well,  what  was  the  action  of  Congress  upon 
this  proviso?  Mr  Speight,  of  North  Carolina, 
moved  that  it  be  stricken  from  the  ordinance,  and 
the  vote  stood,  lor  the  proviso,  six  States — New 
Hampshire.  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  and  Pennsylvania;  against 
it.  three  States — Virginia,  Maryland  and  South 
Carolina.  Delaware  and  Georgia  were  not  then 
represented  m  the  Congress,  and  the  vote  of  North 
Carolina  being  divided,  was  not  counted;  nor  was 
the  vote  of  New  Jersey  counted,  one  delegate  only 
being  present.  But  the  Senate  will  observe  that 
the  States  stood  six  to  three.  Of  the  twenty-three 
delegates  present,  sixteen  were  for  the  proviso,  and 
seven  against  it.  The  vote  of  the  States  was  two 
to  one,  and  that  of  the  delegates  more  than  two  to 
one  for  the  proviso.  But  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Articles  of  Con  federation  which  then  controlled 
the  legislation  of  Congress,  the  votes  of  a  majority 
of  all  the  States  were  necessary  to  retain  the  pro- 
viso in  the  ordinance.  It  failed,  consequently  ; 
precisely  as  a  proviso  in  a  treaty  must  fail  unless 
it  receive  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  tho  members 
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of  the  Senate.     Sir,  if  that  doctrine  of  the  rights 
of  majorities,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  and  see 
in  actual  practice  so  little,  had  then  been  I 
nized — if  tin.:  wishes  of  a  majority  of  t 
and  of  the  majority  of  the  d< 
vailed — if  the  almost  universal  sentiment  of  the 
],  tople  had  been  r  I,  the  question  of  slavery 

in  this  country  would  have  beei 
forever.     All  the  territory  acquired  by  the  Union 
would  have  been  covered  with  the  impenetrable 
aegis  of  freedom.     But  then,  as  now,  ti. 
slave  interest  in  the  country — then,  as  now,  then- 
was  a  slave  power.    The  interest  was  compara- 
tively small,  and  the  power  comparatively  ■■•■ 
but  they  were  sufficient,  under  the  then  existing 
government,  to  defeat  the  proviso,  and  tnu 
the  great  question  of  slavery  to  ful 
The  facts  which  I  have  detailed,  however,  are 
sufficient  to  show  what  was  r.d  sentiment, 

and  what  was  the  original  pol  mntry 

in  res]  ■  "ry-     It  was  one  ot  limit 

discouragement,  repression. 

What  next  occurred '.'  The  subject 
this  Territory  remained   before   C  Mr. 

Jefferson,  in  1785,  went  to  Prance.  His  great  influ- 
was  no  longer  felt  in  the  councils  of  the  coun- 
trv,  but   til  ■  remained,  and  in  lit 

corporated  into  the  ordinal for  the  government 

of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  0 
beg  the  (observe,  that  this  territory 

at  that  lent,  the  whole  territory  bel 

the  United  States.     I  will  not  trouble  tl 
by  !•  be  proviso  of  the  ordin  in  ■••.     It  is 

.  say  that  the  Jefferson  Proi  iso  of  1784, 
coupled  with  a  provision  saving  t<>  tl 
Btatet  Union  a  right  to  reclaim  fugitives 

from  service  was  incorporated  Into  the  ordin 
and  became  a  fundamental  law  ovet  en 
national  territory.     What  was  the  policy  indi 
by  this  action  by  the  fathers  of  the  R 
Was  it  thai  of  indifferentiam  between  slavery  and 
freedom  r  that  of  establishing  a  phical  line. 

on  one  -  le  of  which  there  Bhould  be  liberty,  and 
on  the  other  side  slavery,  both  equally  undi 

protection  and  oountenam f  the  Ooverni 

No,  sir;  the  furthest  thing  possible  from  that     It 

v.  .is  tin-   policy  Of  excluding  shivery   from  all  na 

tional  territory.  It  was  adopted,  too,  under 
remarkable  circumstances.  The  territory  over 
which  u  was  established  was  <  lainied  by  Vir- 
ginia, in  right  of  her  charter,  and  in  right  of  con- 
quest. The  gallant  George  Rogeri  i 
tho  bravest  and  noblest  sons  of  that  Stat  •.  had. 
with  a  small  body  of  troops,  raised  under  her 
authority,  invaded  and  conquered  the  territory. 
Slavery  was  already  there  under  the  French  colo- 
nial law,  and  also,  if  the  claim  of  Virginia  was 
well  founded,  under  the  laws  of  that  State  These 
facta  prove  that  the  tirst  application  of  the  origin- 
al policy  of  the  government  converted  slat 
ritory  into  free  territory. 

Now.  sir,  what  guarantees  were  given  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  policy  in  time  to  come  t  I  once, 
upon  this  floor,  adverted  to  a.  fact,  which  has  not 
attracted  so  much  attention,  in  my  judgment,  as  its 
importance  desen  i  j.  It  is  this:  While  the  Con- 
is  was  framing  this  ordinance — almost  the  last 
act  of  its  illustrious  labors — the  convention  which 
framed  the  Constitution  was  sitting  in  Philadel- 
phia.    Several  gentlemen  were  members  of  both 


bodies,  and  at  the  time  this  ordinance  was  adopt- 
ed, no  proposition  in  respect  to  slavery  had 

-ed  in  the  convention,  except  that  which  re- 
sulted in   the  establishment  of  the  iftbs 
It    is   inn    --                   y.    with   absolute 
certainty,  that  the  incorporation  of  that  clause  in- 
to the  Constitution,  which  gave  the  slave  States  a 

-  ntation  for  three  fifths  of  their  slaves,  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  unanimous  vote  by  which 
the    j  .    died  upon  tfa 

•  ;e  eoinc.  -  remarkable,  and  just 

that  the  facts  were  I  -<1     At 

all  e.  i  hardly  fail  to  have 

been  utee  t;,r  the 

licy  whic 

Air  . 

had  taken 

within   their    limits,   and    •■ 

re- 
garded as  - 
for  the 

States 
ration.     The  , 

was  Uot 

And  now,  sir,  let  me  ask  n  of  the 

.iter 

pro- 

ry    prin- 

erty  la 

dish 
or  to  .  ' '  If  re- 

n  liis  K 
lion,  his  own  d 
admit  tutlon  th< 

usti- 
•  in  any    •• 

iper- 

ty.      I  .  It  is  tru. 

I  he  la  '  Stcl 

"That CaBBOt  ilivi".t  them  of  the  leading  and   control- 
talit)  of  i  which  ther  a;  ••J  in 

inititnUon.    The  enaructer  of  pro] 

C  ,1    I  , «  .     '!  I,.-  .  !  all 

ted  hv  the  Keileiul  suthoi 
But  ih<:  i  (mutilation  act*  upon  »la\c»  »ji  j>cr»ons,  aud  not 
as  pro;    i  Ij  .*' 

Well,  sir.  not  only  was  the  idea  of  property  in 

men   •  I    from   ti  UOt  only 

ere  no  power  granted  to  I  to  au- 

tr  as 
rty,  liut  n  Iment  ■  irards  in- 

7 
1  all  such  pov, 
The  history  of  that  a  t  is  worth  atten- 

Which    t;  or   from    Vir- 

ginia so  ably  represents  on  this  Hoor  was  one  of 
ktely  after  the  adoption  of 
titution    proposed    amendments    of   it. 
;'  the  amendments  which  she  proposed  was 
this: 


"No  freeman   ou^ht   to  be  taken,  imprisoned,  or  tie 
dm  freehold,  liberties,  or  franchises,  or  out- 
or  exiled,  or  in  any  manner  deprived  of  his  life, 
libel  :y,  or  property,  but  by  the  law  of  the  land." 

Did   Congress   adopt  that    amendment?      Xo. 
sir ;  ,  ed  and  proposed  to  the  States  a  very 

different  amendment     It  was  I 
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"No  person  *  *  *  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law." 

Now,  sir,  in  my  judgment,  this  prohibition  was 
intended  as  a  comprehensive  guarantee  of  person- 
al freedom,  and  denies  absolutely  to  Congress  the 
power  of  legislating  for  the  establishment  or  main- 
tenance of  slavery.  This  amendment  of  itself, 
rightly  interpreted  and  applied,  would  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  any  ter- 
ritory acquired  by  the  United  States.  At  all 
events,  taken  in  connection  with  the  ordinance, 
and  with  the  original  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  shows  conclusively  the  absence  of  all  in- 
tention upon  the  part  of  the  founders  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  afford  any  countenance  or  protection 
to  slavery  outside  of  State  limits.  Departure  from 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  has  cre- 
ated the  necessity  for  positive  prohibition. 

My  general  view  upon  this  subject  is  simply 
this :  Slavery  is  the  subjection  of  one  man  to  the 
absolute  disposal  of  another  man  by  force.  Mas- 
ter and  slave,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  by  the  law  of 
nature,  are  alike  men,  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  equal  rights.  Sir,  Mr.  Pinckney  was  right, 
when,  in  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates,  he 
exclaimed,  "  By  the  eternal  principles  of  justice, 
no  man  in  the  State  has  a  right  to  hold  his  slave 
for  a  single  hour."  Slavery  then  exists  nowhere 
by  the  law  of  nature.  'Wherever  it  exists  at  oil, 
it  must  be  through  the  sanction  and  support  of 
municipal  or  State  legislation. 

Upon  this  state  of  tilings  the  Constitution  acts. 
It  recognizes  all  men  as  persons.  It  confers  no 
power,  but,  on  the  contrary,  expressly  denies  to 
the  Government  of  its  creation  all  power  to  estab- 
lish or  continue  slavery.  Congress  has  no  more 
power  under  the  Constitution  to  make  a  slave  than 
to  make  a  king ;  no  more  power  to  establish 
slavery  than  to  establish  the  Inquisition. 

At  the  same  time  the  Constitution  confers  no 
power  on  Congress  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  denies 
all  power  to  interfere  with  the  internal  policy  of 
any  State  sanctioned  and  established  by  its  own 
Constitution  and  its  own  legislation,  in  respect  to 
the  personal  relations  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
States  under  the  Constitution,  are  absolutely  free 
from  all  interference  by  Congress  in  that  respect, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  war  or  insurrec- 
tion; and  may  legislate  as  thev  please  within  the 
limitations  of  their  own  constitutions.  They  may 
allow  slavery  if  they  please,  just  as  they  may  li- 
cense other  wrongs.  But  State  laws,  by  which 
slavery  is  allowed  and  regulated,  can  operate 
only  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  can  have 
no  extra-territorial  effect. 

Sir,  I  could  quote  the  opinions  of  southern 
judges  ad  infinitum,  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
that  slavery  is  against  natural  right,  absolutely  de- 
pendent for  existence  or  continuance  upon  State 
legislation.  I  might  quote  the  scornful  rejection 
by  Randolph  of  all  aid  from  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  the  institution  of  slavery  within  the 
States.  1  might  quote  the  decision  of  the  cele- 
brated Chancellor  Wythe,  of  Virginia — overruled 
afterwards,  I  know,  in  the  Court  of  Appeals — that 
slavery  was  so  against  justice,  that  the  presump- 
tion of  freedom  must  be  allowed  in  favor  of  every 
alleged  slave  suing  for  liberty,  and  that  the  onus 
of  proving  the  contrary  rested  upon  the  master. 


I  think  I  have  now  shown  that  the  Ordinance 
of  1787,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
v/ere  absolutely  in  harmony  one  with  the  other ; 
and  that  if  the  ordinance  had  never  been  adopt- 
ed, the  Constitution  itself  properly  interpreted, 
and  administered,  would  have  excluded  slavery 
from  all  newly-acquired  territory.  But,  sir,  what- 
ever opinion  may  be  entertained  in  respect  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  which  I  de- 
fend, one  thing  is  absolutely  indisputable,  and 
that  is,  that  it  was  the  original  policy  of  the 
country  to  exclude  slavery  from  all  national  terri- 
tory. 

That  policy  was  never  departed  from  until  the 
year  1700,  when  Congress  accepted  the  cession, 
of  what  is  now  Tennessee,  from  North  Carolina. 
But  did  the  acceptance  of  that  cession  indicate  any 
purpose  of  establishing  a  geographical  lino  between 
slavery  and  freedom  ?  Why,  sir,  on  the  contrary, 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  aware  that  in  the 
absence  of  any  stipulation  to  the  contrary,  slave- 
ry would  be  prohibited  in  the  ceded  territory,  in 
pursuance  of  the  established  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, introduced  into  her  deed  of  cession  an  ex- 
press provision,  that  the  anti-slavery  article  of 
the  ordinance  of  1787  should  not  be  applied  to  it. 
It  may  be  said  that  Congress  should  have  re- 
fused to  accept  the  cession.  I  agree  in  that  opin- 
ion. But  slavery  already  existed  in  the  district 
as  part  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  it  was 
probably  thought  unreasonable  to  deny  the  wish 
of  the  State  for  its  continuance. 

The  same  motives  decided  the  action  of  Georgia 
in  making  her  cession  of  the  territory  between 
her  western  limits  and  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
action  of  Congress  accepting  it.  The  acceptance 
of  both  these  cessions,  as  well  as  the  adoption 
and  ree.naetment  by  Congress  of  the  slave  laws 
of  Maryland  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  were 
departures  from  original  policy ;  but  they  indi- 
cated no  purpose  to  establish  any  geographical 
line.  They  were  the  result  of  the  gradually  in- 
creasing indifference  to  the  claims  of  freedom, 
plainly  perceivable  in  the  history  of  the  country 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Luther 
Martin  had  complained  in  1788,  that  "  when  our 
own  liberties  were  at  stako  wo  warmly  felt  for  tho 
common  rights  of  man.  The  danger  being  thought 
to  be  passed  which  threatened  ourselves,  wo  are 
daily  growing  more  and  more  insensible  to  thoso 
rights."  It  was  this  growing  insensibility  which 
led  to  these  departures  from  original  policy.  Af- 
terwards, in  1803,  Louisiana  was  acquired  from 
France.  Did  wo  then  hasten  to  establish  a  geo- 
graphical line  ?  No,  sir.  In  Louisiana,  as  in  tho 
territories  acquired  from  Georgia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, Congress  refrained  from  applying  the  policy 
of  1787  ;  Congress  did  not  interfere  with  existing 
slavery;  Congress  contented  itself  with  enact- 
ments prohibiting  absolutely,  the  introduction  of 
slaves  from  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
States ;  and  also  prohibiting  their  introduction 
from  any  of  the  States,  except  by  bona  fide 
owners,  actually  removing  to  Louisiana  for  settle- 
ment. When  Louisiana  was  admitted  into  the 
Union,  in  1812,  no  restriction  was  imposed  upon 
her  in  respect  to  slavery.  At  this  time,  there 
were  slaves  all  along  up  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  as  tar  as  St.  Louis,  and  perhaps  even 
above. 
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In  1818  Missouri  applied  for  admission  into  the 'was  taken  when  the  same  amendment  was  en- 
Union.  The  free  States  awoke  to  the  danger  of  die  grafted  upon  the  separate  Missouri  hill,  a  few 
iotal  overthrow  of  the  original  policy  of  the  eouu-  days  later,  the  sense  of  the  Senate  having  been 
try.  They  saw  that  no  State  had  taken  measures  ascertained  by  the  former  vote, 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  since  the  adoption  of  This  was  the  condition  of  matters  when  the 
the  Constitution.  They  saw  that  the  feeble  at-  committee  of  conference,  fur  which  the  Senate 
tempt  to  restrict  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  had  asked,  made  their  report.  The  members  of 
the  territories  acquired  from  Georgia  and  from  the  committee  from  the  Senate  were,  of  course. 
France  had  utterly  failed.  They  insisted,  there-  favorable  to  the  Senate  amendments.  In  the 
lore,  that  in  the  formation  of  a  <  institution,  the 'House,  th  r,  Hknky  Clay,  was   also  in 

people  of  the  proposed  State  should  embody  in  it   favor  of  them,  and  he  had  the  appointment  of  the 
a  provision  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  ommittee.     Of  course  »  as  he  h;u> 


mg  siavery.  and  prohibiting  the  further  intr 
tion  of  slaves.     By  this  time  the  slave  interest  had 
become  strong,  and  the  slave  power  wad  pi 
firmly  established.    The  demand  of  the  1 
was  vehemently  contest*  d.     A  bill  preparatory  to 
the   admission    of   Missouri,  containing  the  pro- 
d  restriction,  was  passed  by  the  II    . 


since  informed  the  country,  to  constitute  the  com- 
mittee in  such  manner  aud  of    such  persons  as 
i  be  niMst  liV  eir  adoption. 

The  result  was  what  might  have  been  expected, 
[t  recommended  that  t h<  3  from 

tendments  to  the  Maine  bill,   and  that  the 
ould  concur  in  the  amendments  to  the 


sent  to  the  Senate.     In  t  v  the  bill  was  Missouri    bill      Enough  members  from  the  free 


amended  by  striking  out  the  restriction ;  1 
refused  to  concur  in  tl  Iment;  the  Senate 

insisted  upon  it,  and  the  bill  failed.     At  the  next 

i|  Congress  the  controversy  was  rem 
In  the  meantime  Maine  had  I  red  from 

Massachusetts,  had  adopted  a  Constitution,  and 
had   applied   for  a  i  into  the  1  rnion.      A 

bill  providing  for  her  admission 

and  \v;ls  Beat  U)  tl    I  B.   This  hill  WSJ  SJ 

ed  in  the  Senate  by  tacking  to  it  a  bill  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Missouri,  and  by  the  additii 
prohibiting  Blavery  in  all  the 

■iaua  north   of  86c  30'.      I 

incur  in  these  amen  Iments,  and  I  ■•■  Senate 
L  for  a  commit! f  confer  which  the 

linn-  |.      lmri' 


•'.  the  pro- 

riction  of  and  tho 

amendment   of  tl  striking  it  out  was 

irred  in  I  "•  --•  \  en 

nays.      Fn-in    this  moment   -  u'tion 

introduction  of  Missouri  with  slavery 

:  inil  t'>  detcrmino 

II ;  and  the  amendment  prohibiting  slavery 
north  of  31  hundred 

and    thirl.  rty-tWO  nays.      Of 

siv    I:  .    tiurty-- 

from  free.   Among 
who    •■  rity    was  Mr. 

Lowxdis,  of  l  trolina, 


its,  th.-  m  "  nted  by  the  worth  and  honor  of  i  out* 

had  also  passed  a  iiill  for  the  admission  ol 


souri,    embodying  tho   restriction    upon   slavery 

in   the   Stale.      The   Senate  amended   the   hill   by 

striking  out  the  restriction,  and  by  inserting  the 
■  a  prohibiting  slavery  north  of  36"  30  . 

This  section  Ith,  through  Mr. 

Thomas   a  Senator  from    Illinois,  who  had  ani-  territory  it   applied,      i 

formly  voted  with  the  slave   Stan  -t  all  tween  the  two  th'-  Union. 

restriction,     ft  was  adopted  on  the  17th  of  ]  ibject  wai  ipied 


'  lino 

avery  an  I  i  in  this 

country. 

Let  tin  npon  what  pi 

pie    tl    -  -    adopted,    and   to   what 


L820,  as  an  ameudment  to  the  Mali.. 
Missouri  bilL  by  34  ays.  against  10  Does.* 
Mr.    HUNTER.      1    think    that    the    OHM 

I  without  a  division  in  tic  Senate. 

Mr.     CI  I  ASF.        The      E  is     mistaken. 

Four'  oatOTS    from   the    siav    Stat  %    aud 

twenty  from  the  live  States  voted  for  that  amen  I- 

ment.     Bight  from  the  form*  r,  and  two  from  the 

latter  voted  against  it.     N  .  ayes  an  . 


*  Tho  vote  was  as  follows  ; 

WKS-  Messrs.  Morrill  ami  Tarrot.  of  Now  Hampshire; 
Mellon  and  OUis,  of  Massachusetts;  P. ma  an  I  I. 
of  Connecticut :  Burrill  and  Hunter,  of  Rhode  Island  ; 
r*lmer  and  Tichenor,  of  Vermmit ;  King  an  1  Banford,  of 
Now  fork  ;  Dickerxan  and  Wilson,  of  .New  Jersey  ;  I  iw. 
rie  and  Roberta,  of  Pennsylvania  :  Ruggles  and  Trimble, 
of  Ohio  ;  Horse)  and  Van  Dyke,  of  Delaware :  Lloyd  and 
rinkney,  of  Maryland  ;  Stokes,  of  North  Carolina  ;  John- 
sen  and  Logan,  of  Kentucky  ;  Eaton  and  Willi . 
Tennessee  ;  Brows  an  1  Johnson,  of  Louisiana  ;  Leake  oi 
Mississippi;  Km:;  and  Walker,  of  Alabama.:  Edwards 
and  Thomas,  of  Illinois. 

NOES— Messrs.  N..Me  and  Taylor,  of  Indiana;  Bar* 
hour  an. 1  Pleasants,  of  Virginia;  Macon, of  North  Caro- 
lina ;  I  taillard  and  Smith,  of  South  Carolina  ;  r'.lliott  and 
Walker,  of  Georgia  ;  and  Williams,  of  Mississippi. 


try,  embracing  the  whole   territorj 

the   M  •'.     It  was  territory  in  which  i 

law  existed  at  the  time  of  acquisition.    The  com- 
prom  no  ;  rovisi  •:,  allowing 

slavery  south   of  36a   30'.       ft   could   never  have 
the  saucl  as  if  it  had.     Tho 

continual.  -  left  to  the  determ- 

ination of  ■  was,  probably,  an 

implied  iinderstan  ling  that  I  tld  not  ba- 

re with  the  operatii  ie  circumstance — 

and  that  was alL  The  prohibition  north  of  36°  SO' 
md  perpetual.  The  act  in  which  it 
was  oontained  was  submitted  by  the  President  to 
his  Cabinet,  for  their  opinion  upon  the  constitu- 
tionality of  thai  prohibition.  i.'.vutor*.  CbawpobI), 
and  WntT  were  members  of  that  Cabinet.  Each, 
in  a  written  opinion, affirmed  its  constitutionality, 
and  the  act  re  eived  the  sanction  of  the  President, 
Thus  we  see  thai  the  parties  to  the  arrangement 
the  two  s  of  the  country — the  free 

-  on  one  side,  the  slave  States  on  the  other. 
The  subject  of  it  was.  the  whole  territory  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  outside  of  the  state  of  Louisiana; 
and  the  practical  operation  oi'  it  was,  the  division 
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of  this  territory  between  the  institution  of  slavery  [ 
and  the  institution  of  freedom. 

The  arrangement  was  proposed  by  the  slave 
States.  It  was  carried  by  their  votes.  A  large 
majority  of  southern  Senators  voted  for  it :  a  ma- 
jority of  southern  Representatives  voted  for  it.  It 
was  approve. I  by  all  the  southern  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  received  the  sanction  of  a  southern 
President.  The  compact  was  embodied  in  a  single 
bill  containing  reciprocal  provisions.  The  admis- 
sion of  Missouri  with  slavery,  and  the  under- 
standing that  slavery  should  not  be  prohibited  by 
Congress  south  of  ;W>°  ^0',  were  the  considerations 
of  the  perpetual  prohibition  north  of  that  line.  And 
that  prohibition  was  the  consideration  of  the  ad- 
mission and  the  understanding.  The  slave  States 
received  a  large  share  of  the  consideration  coming 
to  them,  paid  in  hand.  Missouri  was  admitted 
without  restriction  by  the  act  itself.  Every  other  I 
part  of  the  compact,  on  the  part  of  the  free  States, 
has  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  Xo  part  of  the 
compact  on  the  part  of  the  slave  States  has  been 
fulfilled  at  all,  except  the  admission  of  Iowa,  and 
the  organization  of  Minnesota  :  and  now  the  slave 
States  propose  to  break  up  the  contract  without 
the  consent  and  against  the  will  of  the  free  States, 
and  upon  a  doctrine  of  supersedure  which,  if 
sanctioned  at  all,  must  be  inevitably  extended  so 
as  to  overthrow  the  existing  prohibition  of  slavery 
in  ail  the  organized  Territories. 

Let  me  read  to  the  Senate  some  paragraphs  from 
Niles's  Register,  published  in  Baltimore,  March 
11,  1S20,  which  show  clearly  what  was  then  the 
universal  understanding  in  respect  to  this  arrange- 
ment. 

"  The  territory  north  of  36°  30'  is  'forerer  '  forbidden  to 
be  people. 1  with  slaves,  except  in  the  Stnte  of  Missouri. 
The  right,  then,  to  inhibit  slavery  in. any  of  the  Territories 
is  clearly  and  completely  acknowledged,  and  it  is  condi- 
tioned as  to  some  of  them,  that  even  when  they  become 
States,  slavery  shall  be  'forever'  prohibited  in  them. 
There  is  no  hardship  in  this.  The  Territories  belong  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  Government  may  rightfully 
prescribe  the  terms  on  which  it  will  dispose  of  the  public 
lands.  This  great  point  was  agreed  to  in  the  Senate,  33 
votes  to  1 1  ;  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  134 
to  43,  or  really  13t>  to  37.  And  we  trust  that  it  is  determ- 
ined 'forever'  in  respect  to  the  countries  now  subject  to 
the  legislation  of  the  General  Government." 

I  ask  Senators  particularly  to  mark  this : 

"It  is  true  the  compromise  is  supported  only  by  the 
letter  of  the  law,  repealable  by  the  authority  which  en- 
acted it;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  case  give  to  this  law 
a  moral  force  equal  to  that  of  a  positive  provision  of  the 
Constitution  ;  ami  we  do  not  hazard  anything  by  saying 
that  the  Constitution  exists  in  its  observance.  Both  parties 
have  sacrificed  much  to  conciliation.  We  wish  to  see  the 
Compact  kept  in  good  faith,  and  we  trust  that  a  kind  Pro- 
vidence will  open  the  way  to  relieve  us  of  an  evil  which 
every  good  citizen  e'epreciftes  as  the  supreme  curse  of 
the  country.'' 

That,  sir,  was  the  language  of  a  Marylander, 
in  1820.  It  expressed  the  universal  understand- 
ing of  the  country.  Here  then  is  a  compact,  com- 
plete, perfect,  irrepealable,  so  far  as  any  compact, 
embodied  in  a  legislative  act,  can  be  said  to  be  irre- 
pealable. It  had  the  two  sections  of  the  country 
for  its  parties,  a  great  Territory  for  its  subject, 
and  a  permanent  adjustment  of  a  dangerous  con- 
troversy for  its  object.  It  was  forced  upon  the 
free  States.  It  has  been  literally  fulfilled  by  the 
free  States.  It  is  binding,  indeed,  only  upon 
honor  and  conscience :  but,  in  such  a  matter,  the 
obligations  of  honor  and  conscience  must  be  re- 


garded as  even  more  sacred  than  those  of  consti- 
tutional provisions. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  was  any  principle  which 
prevailed  in  this  arrangement,  it  was  that  of  per- 
mitting the  continuar.ee  of  slavery  in  the  localities 
where  it  actually  existed  at  the  time  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  territory,  and  prohibiting  it  in  the 
parts  of  territory  in  which  no  slaves  were  actually 
held.  This  was  a  wide  departure  from  the  ori- 
ginal policy,  which  contemplated  the  exclusion  of 
slavery  from  territories  in  which  it  actually  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  acquisition.  But  the  idea  that 
slavery  could  ever  be  introduced  into  free  terri- 
tory, under  the  sanction  of  Congress,  had  not,  as 
yet,  entered  into  any  man's  head. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  hasten  to  a  conclusion. 
In  1S4S  we  acquired  a  vast  territory  from  Mexi- 
co. The  free  States  demanded  that  this  territory, 
free  when  acquired,  should  remain  free  under  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  tells  us  that  he  proposed  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Missouri  compromise  line  through 
this  territory,  and  he  complains  that  it  was  re- 
jected by  the  votes  of  the  free  States.  So  it  was. 
And  why  ?  Because  the  Missouri  compromise  ap- 
plied to  territory  in  which  slavery  was  already 
allowed.  The  Missouri  prohibition  exempted  a 
portion  of  this  territory,  and  the  larger  portion, 
from  the  evil.  It  carried  out,  in  respect  to  that,  the 
original  policy  of  the  country.  But  the  extension 
of  that  line  through  the  territory  acquired  from 
Mexico,  with  the  understanding  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  and  his  friends  attached  to  it, 
would  have  introduced  slavery  into  a  vast  region 
in  which  slavery,  at  the  time  of  acquisition,  was  not 
allowed.  To  agree  to  it  would  have  been  to  re- 
verse totally  the  original  policy  of  the  country  and 
to  disregard  the  principle  upon  which  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  was  based. 

It  is  true  that  when  the  controversy  in  respect  to 
this  territory  came  to  a  conclusion,  the  provisions 
of  the  acts  by  which  territorial  governments  were 
organized,  were  in  some  respects  worse  than  that 
proposition  of  the  Senator.  While  those  bills  pro- 
tested to  leave  the  question  of  slavery  or  no  slavery 
in  the  Territories,  unaffected  by  their  provisions,  to 
judicial  decision,  they  did,  nevertheless,  virtually 
decide  the  question  for  all  theterritory  Covered  by 
them,  so  far  as  legislation  could  decide  it,  against 
freedom.  California,  indeed,  was  admitted  as  a 
free  State;  and  by  her  admission  the  scheme  of 
extending  aline  of  slave  States  to  the  Pacific  was, 
for  the  time,  defeated.  The  principle  upon  which 
northern  friends  of  the  territorial  compromise 
acts  vindicated  their  support  of  them  was  this : 
Slavery  is  prohibited  in  these  Territories  by  Mexi- 
can law  ; — that  law  is  not  repealed  by  any  pro- 
vision of  the  acts;— indeed,  said  many  of  them, 
slavery  cannot  exist  in  any  Territory,  except  in 
virtue  of  a  positive  act  of  Congress  ;■ — no  such  act 
allows  slavery  there ; — there  is  no  danger,  there- 
fore, that  any  slaves  will  be  taken  into  the  Terri- 
tory. Southern  supporters  of  the  measure  sustained 
them  upon  quite  opposite  grounds.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  they  said, 
the  slaveholder  can  hold  his  slaves  in  any  Terri- 
tory in  spite  of  any  prohibition  of  a  Territorial 
Legislation,  or  even  of  an  act  of  Congress.  The 
Mexican  law  forbidding  slavery  was  abrogated  at 
the  moment  of  acquisition  by  the  operation  of  the 
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Constitution.  C  ngresB  has  not  undertaken  to 
impose  any  prohibition.  We  can,  therefore,  take 
our  slave-  th  -r  -,  if  we  please. 

The   committee  tell   us   that  I     i  quest 
left  in  doubt  by  the  Territorial  bills. 

What,  then,  was   the   principle,  if  any,  upon 
which  this  controversy  was  !     Clearly 

this:    That  when   free   territory  is  acquired,  that 
;  art  of  it  which  is  ready  to  come  in  as  a  I 
shall  be  admitted   into  the  Union,  and  that  part 
ly  shall  be  organized  into  terri- 
torial governments,  and  its  condition  in 
slavery  or  freedom  shall  be  left  in   doubt  during 
the  whole  period  of  its  Territorial  existence. 
It  is  quite  obvious.  Mr.    President,  how 
prejudicial  such  a  doubt  n.  ment 

and  improvement  of  the  territory.     But  1  ma 
-  ■  upon  this. 

truth  is,  that  the  Compr<>  ts  of  1S50 

were  not  Intended  to  introduce  any  principle  of 
territo   a        ;auization    applicable    to  any  other 

cd  by  tbem.     The  pro- 
of the  friends  of  the  compromise 
was  tocompose  1 
were  various  matters  of  complaint    The  n< 

The 
existence  jr  and  the  slavi  in  this 

District  and  e  ,  under  the  exclusive  Juris- 

dicti  m  of   i  another.      Tho  i 

bended  ii 
the  Terril 

The  - 

9,  and  t 

ition    might  be  Btayed,  and  finally  ; 

ition.      So,  sir,  w  i 

tin lilms    biil.    and    its  app 

-lave  bill,  an  . 

-    d     1  ae  the  North  —  to  pie  ise  the 

free  States — California  be  admitted,  and 

the  slave  depots  here  in  the  District  were  to  be 

fugitive  >1  :w  e  act  was  to  be  | 

get  into  the  new  Terri- 

- 

sent 

-inn  m  of  bound  iry,  and  by  the  assumpt 
a  large  portion  of  their  State  debt     Tl 
result  contemplat  -d  was  a 

as  relating  to  -  The 

a. -is  passed.     A  number  of  the  fru  i 

. 
no  man  lor  ai  .Id  in  any  w. 

new  the  agitation.  The  country  wasi  ed  to 
acquiesce  in  tl  ment  as  an  absolute  Duality. 

No  man  concerned  in  carrying  those  meas 
through  C  -  and  least  of  all  the  distinguished 

man  whoso  efforts  mainly  contributed  to  th< 
r  imagined  that  in  the  Territorial 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  a  iy  were  plant- 

ing tho  germs  ofa  new  agitation.  Indeed,  1  have 
proved  that  one  of  tin  - 

stipulation  which  precludes  the  revival  of  the  agi- 
tation in  tho  form  in  which  it  is  now  thrust  upon 
the  country,  without  manifest  disregard  of  the 
provisions  of  those  acts  themselves. 

I  have  thus  proved  beyond  controversy  that  the 
averment  of  the  bill,  which  my  amendment  pro- 
-  to  strike  out,  is  untrue.     Senators,  will  you 
unite  in  a  statement  which  you  know  to  be 


tradicted  by  the  history  of  the  country  ?  Will  you 
incorporate  into  a  public  statute  an  affirmation 
is  contradicted  by  every  event  which  at- 
l  or  followed  the  adoption  of  the  compromise 
Will   you  here,   acting  under  your  high 
-  Senators  of  the  9  rl  as 

mn  vote,  that  which  the 
recoil-  -  r  who  was  her© during 

the  d  -  •     omproniis 

I  will  not  believe  it  until  1  see  it.     If  you  wish  to 
break  up  the  time-honored  compact  embodied  in 
Miss  mri    compromise.    tra;  -  into   the 

joint  rcsolntio  exation  of  Texas 

apromiae 
.  do  it  openly— do  it  boldly.     Repeal 
ori  prohibition.     Repeal  it  by  a  direct 
it  by  indirection.     Do  not 
it  ••  ino]  -.Jed 

les  of  tin  -  ">0.'' 

Mr.  President  tl  marked 

this  country  in  respect  U 
The  first  may  be  chart  ra  of  Kn- 

praxchisexxnt.     It  commenced  with  the  earliest 
strucrch's  for  national  i  -pirit 

.  prompt* 
eil  thi 

•     ■  Jay,  of  llam- 
rt,  of  nil  the  great  men  of 

-    . 
ieved  in  J  deliver- 
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1187.     Under  its 
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aaxira  was  I 
dition.     Ueu  said,  Let  thins 

ide  it  whore 

ii  from  disturbing  tho  public  quiet 

by  agitation:  adjust  all  difli  -  -.,  not 

i    of  principles,    but  by    eom- 
promk 
It  was  during  riod  that  the  Senator  tells 

•   slavery  was  maintained  in  Illinois,   both 
while  a  Territory,  and  after  it  becan  e,  in 

s  of  the  ordinance.  It  is 
true,  sir.  that  the  slaves  held  in  the  Illinois  coun- 
try, under  the  French  law,  were  not  regarde  1  an 
absolutely  emancipated  by  the  provisions  of  tho 
ordinance.  But  full  effect  was  given  to  the  ordi- 
nance in  exda  ling  the  introduction  of  slaves,  and 
thus  the  Territory  was  preserved  from  eventually 
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becoming  a  slave  State.  The  few  slaveholders  in 
the  Territory  of  Indiana,  which  then  included  Illi- 
nois, succeeded  in  obtaining  such  an  ascendency 
in  its  affairs,  that  repeated  applications  were  made 
not  merely  by  conventions  rf  delegates  but  by  the 
Territorial  Legislature  itself,  for  a  suspension  of 
the  clause  in  the  ordinance  prohibiting  slavery. 
These  applications  were  reported  upon  by  John 
Randolph,  of  Virginia,  in  the  House,  and  by  Mr. 
Franklin  in  the  Senate.  Both  the  reports  were 
against  suspension.  The  grounds  stated  by  Ran- 
dolph are  specially  worthy  of  being  considered 
now.     They  are  thus  stated  in  the  report : 

"That  the  committee  deem  it  highly  dangerous  and 
inexpedient  to  impair  a  provision  wisely  calculated  to 
promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  northwestern 
country,  and  to  give  strength  and  security  to  that  exten- 
sive frontier.  Iu  the  salutary  operation  of  this  sagacious 
and  benevolent  restraint,  it  is  believed  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Indiana  will,  at  no  very  distant  day.  find  ample 
remuneration  for  a  temporary  privation  of  labor  and  of 
emigration. 

Sir,  these  reports,  made  in  1803  and  1807,  and 
the  action  of  Congress  upon  them,  in  conformity 
with  their  recommendation,  saved  Illinois,  and 
perhaps  Indiana,  from  becoming  slave  States. 
When  the  people  of  Illinois  formed  their  State 
constitution,  they  incorporated  into  it  a  section 
providing  that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  should  be  hereafter  introduced  into  the 
State.  The  constitution  made  provision  for  the 
continued  service  of  the  few  persons  who  were 
originally  held  as  slaves,  and  then  bound  to  ser- 
vice under  the  territorial  laws,  and  for  the  free- 
dom of  their  children,  and  thus  secured  the  final 
extinction  of  slavery.  The  Senator  thinks  that 
this  result  is  not  attributable  to  the  ordinance.  I 
differ  from  him.  But  for  the  ordinance,  I  have  no 
doubt  slavery  would  have  been  introduced  into 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Ohio.  It  is  something  to  the 
credit  of  the  Era  of  Conservatism,  uniting  its  influ- 
ences with  those  of  the  expiring  Era  of  Enfranchise- 
ment, that  it  maintained  the  ordinance  of  1787  in 
the  northwest. 

The  Era  of  Conservatism  passed  also  by  im- 
perceptible gradations  into  the  Era  of  Slavery 
Propaga.vi-ish.  Under  the  influences  of  this  new 
spirit  we  opened  the  whole  territory  acquired  from 
.Mexico,  except  California,  to  the  ingress  of  slavery. 
Every  foot  of  it  was  covered  by  a  Mexican  prohi- 
bition;  and  yet,  by  the  legislation  of  1850,  we 
consented  to  expose  it  to  the  introduction  of 
slaves.  Some,  I  believe,  have  actually  been  car- 
ried into  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  They  may  be 
few,  perhaps,  but  a  few  are  enough  to  affect  mate- 
rially the  probable  character  of  their  future  gov- 
ernments. Under  the  evil  influences  of  the  same 
spirit,  we  are  now  called  upon  to  reverse  the 
original  p  licy  of  the  republic;  to  subvert  even  a 
solemn  compact  of  the  conservative  period,  and 
open  Nebraska  to  slavery. 

Sir.  I  believe  that  we  are  upon  the  verge  of  an- 
other Era.  That  Era  will  be  the  Kra  of  Reaction. 
The  introduction  of  this  question  here,  and  its 
discussion,  will  greatly  hasten  its  advent.  We, 
wlio  insist  upon  the  denationalization  of  slavery, 
and  upon  the  absolute  divorceof  the  General  Gov- 
ernment from  all  connection  with  it,  will  stand 
with  the  men  who  favored  the  compromise  acts, 
and  who  yet  wish  to  adhere  to  them  in  their  letter 
and  in  their  spirit,  against  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 


souri prohibition.  You  may,  however,  pass  it 
here.  You  may  send  it  to  the  other  house.  It 
may  become  a  law.  But  its  effect  will  be  to  sat- 
isfy all  thinking  men  that  no  compromises  with 
slavery  will  endure,  except  so  long  as  they  serve 
the  interests  of  slavery  ;  and  that  there  is  no  safe 
and  honorable  ground  for  non-slaveholders  to 
stand  upon,  except  that  of  restricting  slavery 
within  State  limits,  and  excluding  it  absolutely 
from  the  whole  sphere  of  federal  jurisdiction.  The 
old  questions  between  political  parties  are  at  rest. 
No  great  question  so  thoroughly  possesses  the 
public  mind  as  this  of  slavery.  This  discussion 
will  hasten  the  inevitable  reorganization  of  par- 
ties upon  the  new  issues  which  our  circumstances 
suggest.  It  will  light  up  a  fire  in  the  country 
which  may,  perhaps,  consume  those  who  kindle  it. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country 
have  so  far  lost  sight  of  the  maxims  and  principles 
of  the  Revolution,  or  are  so  insensible  to  the  obli- 
gations which  those  maxims  and  principles  im- 
pose, as  to  acquiesce  in  the  violation  of  this  com- 
pact. Sir,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  tells  us  that 
he  proposes  a  final  settlement  of  all  territorial 
questions  in  respect  to  slavery,  by  the  application 
of  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty.  What 
kind  of  popular  sovereignty  is  that  which  allows 
one  portion  of  the  people  to  enslave  another  por- 
tion? Is  that  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights?  Is  that 
exact  justice  ?  Is  that  the  teaching  of  enlightened, 
liberal,  progressive  Democracy  ?  No,  sir ;  no  ! 
There  can  be  no  real  democracy  which  does  not 
fully  maintain  the  rights  of  man,  as  man.  Living, 
practical,  earnest  democracy  imperatively  requires 
us,  while  carefully  abstaining  from  unconstitu- 
tional interference  with  the  internal  regulations  of 
any  State  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  or  any  other 
subject,  to  insist  upon  the  practical  application  of 
its  great  principles  in  all  the  legislation  of  Congress. 

I  repeat,  sir,  that  we  who  maintain  these  prin- 
ciples will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
men  who,  differing  from  us  upon  other  questions, 
will  yet  unite  with  us  in  opposition  to  the  viola- 
tion of  plighted  faith  contemplated  by  this  bill. 
There  are  men,  and  not  a  few,  who  are  willing  to 
adhere  to  the  compromise  of  1850.  If  the  Missouri 
prohibition  which  those  Compromise  Acts  incor- , 
porate  and  preserve  among  their  own  provisions, 
shall  be  repealed,  abrogated,  broken  up,  thousands 
will  say,  Away  with  all  compromises;  they  are 
not  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed ; 
we  will  return  to  the  old  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution. We  will  assert  the  ancient  doctrine,  that 
no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  by  the  legislation  of  Congress,  without 
due  process  of  law.  Carrying  out  that  principle 
into  its  practical  applications,  we  will  not  cease 
our  efforts  until  slavery  shall  cease  to  exist  wher- 
ever it  can  be  reached  b}-  the  constitutional  action 
of  the  Government. 

Sir,  I  have  faith  in  Progress.  I  have  faith  in 
Democracy.  The  planting  and  growth  of  this 
nation,  upon  this  western  continent,  was  not  an 
accident.  The  establishment  of  the  American 
Government,  upon  the  sublime  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  organization 
of  the  union  of  these  States,  under  our  existing 
Constitution,  was  the  work  of  great  men,  inspired 
by  great  ideas,  guided  by  Divine  Providence. 
These  men,  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic,  have  be- 
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queathed  to  U3  the  great  duty  of  so  administering 
the  Government  which  they  organized,  as  to  pro- 
tect the  rights,  to  guard  the  interests,  and  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  all  persons  within  its  juris- 
diction, and  thus  present  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth  a  noble  oxamplo  of  wise  and  just  self-govern- 
ment, sir.  I  have  faith  enough  to  believe  that  wo 
shall  yet  fulfil  this  high  duty.   Let  me  borrow  the 
inspiration  of  Milton',  while  I  declare  my 
that  we  have  yet  a  country  "  not  degenerated  nor 
drooping  to  a  final  decay,  but  destined,  by  casting 
oil'  the  old  and  wrinkled  skin  of  corruption,  to  out- 
live these  pangs,  and  wax  young  again,  am 
TKRIM  THK  8-LOBXOBB  ways  ok  TBI  in  and 
PS8008   VIIUTK.,  BECOME   OBBAT   AND   HOVOBABLB 
IX   tiik.sk   LATTKB  aoks.      Methinks    I   see   in  my 
mind  a  great  and  puissant  nation  rousing  1 
like  a  Strong  man  nfter  nleep,  and  shaking  her 
invincible  locks,    Methinks  I  see  her  as  an  i 
mewing  her   mighty  youtli,  and   kindling  her  en- 
dazzled  eyCS  AT  THE  FULL  MID-DAY  IiKAM  j    p'tOJVI'J 

and  scaliwj  Iwr  long-abused  right  at  iiik  rouifTATN 
ITSKI.K  ok  iikavkni.Y  KAOIami;;    while  the  whole 

a  of  timorous  and  Socking  birds,  with  I 
also  that  lovo  tho  twilight,  flutter  about,  amazed 
at  what  .she  means,  and  in  their  envious  gabble 
would  prognosticate  a  j  •  icts  and  schisms." 


Sir,  we  may  fulfill  thi3  sublime  destiny  if  w<> 
will  but  faithfully  adhere  to  the  great  maxims  of 
the  Revolution ;  honestly  carry  into  their  legiti- 
mate practical  appl'catious  the  high  principles  of 
Democracy  ;  and  preserve  inviolate  plighted  faith 
and  solemn  compacts.  Let  us  do  this,  putting  our 
trnst  in  the  God  of  our  fathers,  and  there  is  no 
dream  of  national  prosperity,  power  and  elory, 
which  ancient  or  modern  builders  of  ideal  com- 
monwealths ever  conceived,  which  we  may  not 
hope  to  realize.  But  if  we  turn  aside  from  these 
ways  of  honor,  to  walk  in  the  by-paths  of  tempo- 
rary exp  ring  witli  wrong,  Shet- 
land repudiating  faith,  the  wu 
and  devotion  and  labors  of  our  fathers  will  have 

:  all — all  in  vain. 

I  trust  that  I  this  discussion  will 

A  the  American  Senate  will  aanctiou  no 
ii  of  compact.     Let  OB  strike  from  the  bill 
I  which  historical  facta  and  oar  per- 
sonal recoil  •'"  i  then  reject  the 
whole  proposition  which  looks  toward  a  violation 

of  tho  plighted  faith  and  solemn  compact  which 
our  fathers  made,  and  which  we,  their  sons,  are 
bound   by  every   tie   of  obligation  sacred}] 

maintain. 
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The  Senate  having  under  consideration  the  bill 
to  organize  the  Territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kan- 
sas, the  pending  question  being  on  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Chase  to  strike  out  from  section  14 
the  words: 

"was  superseded  by  the  principles  of  the  legislation 

of  1350,  commonly  culled  the  compromise  measures,  and 

.*> 

So  that  the  clause  will  read : 

"  That  the  Constitution,  and  all  hws  of  the  United 
States  which  arc  not  locally  inapplicable,  shall  have  the 
same  foi  ce  and  effect  within  the  said  Territory  of  Nebras- 
ka as  elsewhere  within  the  United  State-,  except  the 
eighth  section  of  the  act  preparatory  to  the  admission  of 
Missouri  into  the  Union  approved  .\larch  6,  1320,  which 
is  hereby  declared  inoperative.  ' 

Mr.  "WADE  said:  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  with- 
out embarrassment  that  I  rise  to  debate  any  ques- 
tion in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  I  lay  no  claims  to  being  a  debater  of 
general  measures  that  come  under  consideration. 
1  have  generally  contented  myself  with  the  less 
ostentatious,  but  perhaps  not  less  useful,  duty  of 
endeavoring  to  inform  myself  upon  ever}'  ques- 
tion that  presents  itself,  and  attending  to  the  alia  its 
of  the  committees  to  which  I  belong,  leaving 
others  to  debate  such  questions  as  may  from  time 
to  time  arise.  But  on  the  present  occasion,  sir,  I 
should  be  doing  violence  to  my  own  feelings,  and 
I  should  be  recreant  in  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  the 
great  State  which  I  in  part  represent,  if  I  did  not 
rise  here,  and  endeavor,  with  what  feeble  powers 
I  possess,  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  measure  now 
under  consideration;  for,  in  my  judgment,  there 
never  has  been  a  measure  of  more  serious  im- 
port to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  hope 
it  will  be  debated  by  abler  men  than  myself;  I 
hope  the  enormities  of  the  proposition  will  be 
set  forth  in  colors  that  cannot  be  misunderstood 
here  or  elsewhere;  for  it  involves  a  question  of 
good  faith  which  in  my  judgment,  is  material 
to  the  perpetuation  of  the  union  of  these  States. 
It  can  involve  a  no  less  consideration ;  for  I  do 
not  believe,  after  such  an  act  of  perfidy  commit- 
ted in  any  section-of  the  country,  or  by  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  that  this  Union  can  long  sur- 
vive it. 

I  can  remember  when  the  Missouri  compromise 
was  entered  into.  I  have  some  recollection  of  that 
period,  though  I  was  then  a  very  young  man,  and 
I  can  remember  how  anxiously  the  people  of  that 
part  of  the  country  to  which  I  belong  looked  to 
the  progress  of  that  question  through  Congress. 
I  remember  the  fearful  struggle  that  took  place  be- 
tween the  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  how 
anxious  our  forefathers  were  lest  it  should  prove 
utterly  disastrous  to  the  union  of  the  States  which 
they  then  cherished.     That  was  some  thirtv-four 


years  ago;  and  the  Missouri  compromise  has  been 
regarded,  so  far  as  I  know,  from  that  time  to  this, 
as  having  a  character  not  much  less  important  or 
sacred  than  that  of  the  Constitution  itself.  Daring 
all  that  period  of  time  until  the  present,  I  have  not 
known  a  man  bold  enough  to  come  forward  and 
question  its  propriety,  or  move  its  repeal.  And 
why  is  that  movement  made  now  ?  When  I  came  to 
this  Congress,  I  little  thought  that  such  a  question 
would  be  precipitated  upon  the  people.  We  passed 
through  a  sectional  excitement,  which  some  be- 
lieved endangered  the  union  of  these  States,  in 
1850.  I  had  no  serious  apprehensions  at  that  time; 
but  man)'  good  men — many  eminent  statesmen, 
thought  there  was  danger.  The  excitement,  how- 
ever, subsided,  and  good  feeling  was  restored  be- 
tween all  sections.  A  time  of  peace,  we  were 
told,  had  come;  and  for  the  lour  last  years  I  have 
heard  but  little  else  from  the  political  press  than 
that  these  dangerous,  difficult,  and  delicate  ques- 
tions had  been  all  settled,  to  the  mutual  satisfaction 
of  everybody,  and  were  to  be  concurred  in  and 
abided  by  at  all  hazards.  The}'  were  to  be  a  final- 
ity :  and  were  not  to  be  questioned,  here  or  else- 
where. In  this  all  the  government  organs  con- 
curred :  and  from  day  to  day,  I  believe,  all  such 
papers  have  set  forth  tho  glories  of  the  com- 
promise of  185.0,  and  hurled  anathemas  at  any 
that  should  question  its  propriety  in  any  par- 
ticular. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  at  this  time  it  is  not  only 
called  in  question,  but  a  more  sacred  compromise, 
that  lies  far  back,  is  called  up  and  questioned, 
that  it  may  be  annulled?  What  has  transpired? 
What  new  light  has  burst  forth  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  that  they  come  forward 
at  this  time  and  demand  this  great  and  hazardous 
measure  ?  I  should  like  to  hear  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Territories  what  new 
light  has  burst  on  these  United  States  that  re- 
quires this  now  clause  in  the  bill  which  he  report- 
ed? We  all  know  that  it  is  not  a  year  since 
a  bill  to  establish  a  territorial  government  in 
Nebraska,  passed  very  quietly  through  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  came  into  this  body  ;  and 
that  when  the  time  of  the  Congress  was  cut  short 
by  the  Constitution,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee was  on  his  feet  urging  the  Senate,  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  to  pass  that  bill.  Did  it  occur  to 
him  then  that  the  legislation  of  1S50  had  super- 
seded and  annulled  the  great  compromise  of  1820? 
I  heard  no  such  statement  at  that  time;  but  I 
heard  the  President  of  this  body,  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Atchison,]  who 
lives  in  that  section  of  the  country,  in  his  own 
person  taking  the  benefit  of  that  compromise.  I 
recollect  very  well  what  he  said  upon  the  subject, 
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.,  ,  •    -i      u        i         _    *„  i  Apr-  iira*nrv  of  the  true  intent  of  the  Constitution  and  the 

and  no  man  could  be  more  vigilant  than  he  was  to  |  SSS^WSS^i^torSed  bv  it  to  da, .  property 

find  BOme Crevice  through  which   he  could  escape    jn  the  Territories,  so  your  committee  are  not  prepared 
fri,,,,  ,, promise.      But   he   told    you  that   he  |  now  to  lecommcnd  a  departure  from  the  course  pnrraed 

lia,l  ,■  |  it  well;  he  told  you  that  he  had 


on  that  memorable  occasion,  either  by  affirming  or  repeal- 
ing the  eighth  tection  of  the  Missouri  act.  or  by  any  act 
declaratory  of  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  in  re- 
spect t  points  in  dist  ■ 

Tli.it.   Mr.   President,  is   what  the   committee 
thought  about  four   weeks   ago.     They   had  no 

a  subject,  and  iu  this 
report  we  have  the  joint  wisdom  of  the  whole  com- 
as we  know,   for  I  have 
a  tall  in 
•  with  that  opinion  :  and  is  it  not  strange, 
Strang       that  these  experiei 

ould  have  en- 
tirely changed  their  ground,  and  tu 
for  the  chance?     Within   lei  lays 

I  to  them- 

•  DO  additional  re] 
II  ua  wl.  heir 

minds,  or  that  ranrdinar;.  has 

authoi  •■■  hic-h  has  been  made  in  tho 

led  bill,  whid 

- 

their  extr 

that  t;  rfotw 

manm  ■    -  md  stul 

law  ol  was  t'  n 

■ 

d  on 
all  lini  |  >i  "I 

n  of 

a  in 

'■ 

I  hen 

by  a  principle.     1  I 

act. 
1  did  not  stai  d  how  tl  by  a 

1   do  Dot  i      i .  'l  thi  io 

ered  by  wl.. 
■ 
emn  a  hardly  ran  than 

iiti.in  of  tho  Doit 
mulled,  and  repealed,  and  susp 
principle  which  some  gentlemen  pn 
found   in  Hon  of  1850,   calli  d   l-tho 

dation  in   wl 
principle  can  I  ■    '■  will  attei 

- 
Mr.  D(  (TJGLASL    I  can  sare  I  man  tho 

i  point  n|  h  ho 

ig  under  a  mit  u.    I 

j  |  osition 

as  the  country  covered   by 

No,  Bir;  not  at  all.    They  placed  the  bill  that  the  Missouri  compromise  was  embraced  within  the 

they  thi  u  reported  upon  entirely  different  grounda;   limits  of  Utah  and  Now  Mexico,  the  acts  of  1850, 

and  although  they  had  occasion  to  remark  upon  fa  regard  to  those  Territories,  rendered  the 

this  Bame  question,  they  said  it  was  an  important    gouri  compromise  inoperative,  and  that,  so  far  as 

and    delicate  one,    that  eminent   statesmen    had  -ritory  covered  by  the  Missouri  compromise 

not  dared  to  touch,  and  they  would  not  do  it  was  not  embraced  in  those  acts,  it  was  superseded 

That  is  the  sense  and  spirit  of  what  is  contained    by  tno  great  principle  then  establish!  d.      In  0th(  r 

in  the    report  of  tho  committee.     They  say,  on   words,  I  contend  that  by  the  acts  of  1850  a  great 

subjects:  I  principle  of  self-government  was  substituted  for  a 

•Thev  involve  the  same  grave  issues  which  produced    geographical  line;   and   hence,   by  the   USO   of  the 

theigiut  -i.  the  sectional  strife,  and  the  fearful  struggle   words  "  superseded  by, '  I  mean  which  was  "in- 

s  CoiurreM  deemed  it  wise  and  prudent  to  re- 1  C01isi*tcnt  with  "  the  compromise  of  1850.     If  tho 

Sttsj£^^  ;  *****  prefers  the  words " i:      z  wkhJ' 


looked  all  around  it,  and  he  said  he  saw  that  [I 
was  all  wrong.  He  affirmed  that  be  had  com- 
mitted two  great  errors;  first,  whan  we  per- 
mitted the  ordinance  of  1787  to  be  applied,  and. 

when   the    Missouri    compromise    was 
passed;*  but  he  said  these  things  are  done, 
are   facts  that  are   irremediable,   and    they  must 
stand.     I  submit  to  them,  for  there  is  no  getting 
out  of  them,  and  therefore  I  am  willii 
the  bill. 

I  ask  again,  then,  what  new  light  hat 
up?     1  heard  all  that  the  chairman  of  the  ootnmit- 
tee  bad  to  saj  on  that  subject,  but  1  am  still  in 
dark'  ten    why,   sir.  1  again  a>k.  has  he 

introduc   I  a  clause  which  is  calculi  I  excite 

the  Union  to  madness'.'     Cananyreas  mr>  . 
for  it  that  did  not  exist  on  the  1th  of  March  last, 
when  he  was  urging  us  to  pass  the  bill  wit 
the  exceptionable  clause  ?    No  sir;  no  sir.    1 
BUC1,  |  •  he  has  failed  to  tell  ua  what  it 

is.    Whence  shall  we  seek  for  km 
the  committee  has  failed  to  enlighten  us?     If  no 
reason  can  be  given,  we  may  ask  what  motive 
could  prompt  >  hazardous?     When 

will  not  frankly  disclose   their   n. 
driven  to  an  examination 

ni-iy  our  ccaving  for  kno« 
ing  out  the  manner  in  w  I  ich  they  bat 
lolusions.      If  there 
any   reason    that    would   bear  the  »  the 

clause  which  is  now  exciting  so  mi  ition, 

in. i  reasonably  have  •  to  find  it 

in  thi  it   that   the  COnUD     I 

given  U 

Mr.  President,  this  conspiracy  to  overtun   I 
old  time-honored  compromise,  this  old  guarantee 

not  yet  six  woks  old.     it  has  i n 

hatched  somewhere  within  that  tin  i  n  not 

to  look  back  into  the  history  of  the  opin- 

cbairman  of  the   committee,   for   1 

know  tl  St   they  have  !>.•<  i,  j    mutable. 

ome  yeai  «hed 

a  ,(,  v.  ith  what 

I,,..  1  preached  here.     But  that  is  entirely 

unimpi  rtant.     1  do  not  now  pretend  to  show  what 
his  opini  Of  have  l ■•  have 

the  a  of  i  pinions,  thai 

at. .is  eiili Ttainedat  the  time  the  report  was  made. 

Before  1  quote  from  this  document,  may  I 
litti  1  to  ask  whether  they  believed,  at  the 
time  the;    ma  le  that  report,  that  t 
1850  jeded  the  old  compromise  of   1820? 

Did  any  BUCh  idea  enter  into   their   imagination? 
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I  will  put  them  in  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
and  that  will  avoid  all  the  trouble  111  regard  to  the 
use  of  the  word  '"supersede." 

Mr.  WADE.  The  Senator  made  a  very  simple 
declaration  in  his  speech  upoa  this  point,  and  I 
have  it  here.  After  all  the  verbiage  of  the  speech 
of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois,  it  is  sum- 
moned up  finally  in  one  idea,  and  he  says  so  him- 
self.    He  says  upon  this  point : 

'•Sir,  in  order  to  avoid  any  misconstruction.  I  will  state 
more  distinctly  what  my  precise  idea  is  upon  this  point. 
So  far  as  the  Utah  and  New  .Mexico  bills  included  the 
territory  which  had  been  subject  to  the  Missouri  com- 
promise provision,  to  that  extent  they  absolutely  annulled 
the  Missouri  compromise.  As  to  the  unorganized  terri- 
tory not  covered  by  those  bills,  it  was  superseded  by  the 
principles  of  the  compromise  of  lSvO.  We  all  know  that 
the  object  of  the  compromise  measures  of  1850  was  to 
establish  ccrt;iin  great  principles,  which  would  avoid  the 
slavery  agitation  in  all  time  to  come.  Was  our  object 
simply  to  provide  for  a  temporary  evil  1"  &c. 

That,  he  says,  was  his  precise  idea.  It  was  that 
the  Missouri  compromise  was  annulled  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Congress,  in  running  the  boundary 
lines  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  might  take  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  any  little  piece  of  territory 
which  was  covered  by  the  Missouri  compromise. 
That  certainly  was  a  truism  ;  but  the  idea  that  the 
acts  to  organize  Utah  aud  New  Mexico  repealed 
or  superseded  the  Missouri  compromise  as  to  the 
remainder  of  the  territory  acquired  by  the  Louisi- 
ana cession,  is  an  idea  from  which  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  the  gentleman  now  recedes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Not  at  all. 

Mr.  WADE.  Well,  the  Senator  Bays  he  does 
not  recede  from  his  former  position.  What  does 
ho  mean,  then,  by  saying  that  the  Missouri  com- 
promise was  superseded  by  the  principles  of  the 
compromise  measures  of  1550  ?  Suppose  you  run 
a  line  with  your  neighbor,  and  the  line  has  become 
uncertain,  aud  in  order  to  straighten  it  you  run 
another,  and  in  running  this  other  line  may  pos- 
sibly take  in  a  little  land  that  belonged  to  him,  or 
you  may  leave  out  a  little  belonging  toyourself;  but 
you  make  a  line,  and  then  after  you  straighten  it, 
if  you  find  you  entered  wrongfully  on  his  land,  the 
principles  of  running  that  line  superseded  hi?  title 
to  the  balance,  and  therefore  you  can  lay  title  to 
the  whole  of  his  land,  if  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man ;  for  he  says  ho  doos  not  recede  from  the  po- 
sitions taken  in  his  bill — not  in  his  report,  for  it  is 
said  there  he  never  would  givo  such  an  opinion. 
Ho  informed  us,  in  the  report,  that  there  was  a 
matter  too  grave  even  for  Congress  to  decide,  and 
much  too  grave  for  a  committee,  and  therefore 
they  would  not  do  it;  and  yet  in  nineteen  days 
afterwards  they  come  in  with  what  is  equivalent 
to  a  total  repeal  of  the  compromise. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  know  if  that  act 
was  superseded,  if  that  legislation  was  inconsistent 
with  this,  or  if  it  furnished  any  occasion  — when 
all  sections  of  the  country  are  at  peace,  when 
everything  is  progressing  to  the  satisfaction  of  all, 
and  a  state  of  entire  good  feeling  between  all  sec- 
tions happens  to  exist,  for  throwing  a  firebrand 
in  here  at  this  time?  I  know  not  what  the  mo- 
tive can  be.  I  care  but  little  what  it  is.  The  dele- 
terious effects  of  this  attempt  to  repeal  that  com- 
promise will  be  felt,  not  only  now,  but  long  after 
the  present  generation  are  in  their  graves. 

I  will  not  answer  for  the  consequences  of  the 
legislation  of  this  day,  sir ;  but  I  anxiously  desire 


to  inquire  if  nothing  can  be  established  in  this 
Government  ?  Is  there  nothing  too  sacred  to  be 
overhauled  for  some  miserable  party  or  other 
purpose  ? 

Who  was  it  that  had  the  settlement  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  at  the  time  it  was  made?  Was 
it  done  by  statesmen  inferior  to  those  of  the 
present  generation  ?  I  think  not ;  for  there  were 
giants  in  thoso  days,  as  great  as  those  of  the 
present.  There,  sir,  stood  John  C.  Calhoun  in  the 
Cabinet,  advising  upon  that  act.  There,  too.  was 
Mr.  Crawford,  and  there  was  Mr.  John  Quincy 
Adams.  1  think  that  they  might,  with  reason- 
able propriety,  be  adjudged  to  comprehend  the 
work  they  were  doing. 

Again  I  say  to  my  friends  from  the  South,  who 
with  me  have  fought  many  a  political  battle 
shoulder  to  shoulder  —  though  far  distant  from 
each  other  —  who  have  triumphed  in  a  mutual 
triumph  —  even  though  we  failed  to  elect  your 
great  chief,  [referring  to  Mr.  Clay,]  when  we 
attempted  to  elevate  him,  as  he  deserved,  to  the 
highest  office  in  the  world,  that  he,  too.  took  part 
in  this  compromise,  and  I  am  mortified  to  see 
that  his  successors  here  are  endeavoring  to  blot 
out  the  work  that  his  patriotism  had  performed. 
Why,  sir,  he  is  scarcely  in  his  grave  before  an- 
other generation  comes  up  that  knows  not  what 
he  had  done,  and  some  even  pretend  that  in  what 
he  himself  did.  in  1850.  he  seemed  to  concede  that 
the  compromise  of  1820  was  not  to  be  lived  up  to. 
I  was  not  here  in  1850,  but  I  have  read  the  de- 
bates of  that  period,  and  have  endeavored  to 
inform  myself  on  that  subject ;  and  I  tell  the  gen- 
tlemen, notwithstanding  all  they  may  argue  and 
all  they  may  say  on  this  subject,  there  is  not  a 
word,  nor  a  syllable,  that  goes  to  indicate  that  any 
one  supposed  that  anything  was  done  then  to 
overthrow  the  time-honored  compromise  of  1820. 
Not  one  word,  sir;  but  on  the  contrary,  if  they 
could  recur  to  this  compromise,  they  indorsed  it 
and  reaffirmed  it  in  1850  beyond  all  gainsaying. 
No  doubt  of  it.  Sir,  I  was  amazed  when  I  heard 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  stand  forth  here, 
and  pretend  that  in  some  manner  the  legislation  of 
1850  had  superseded  the  compromise  of  1820, 
and  that  t:  e  Missouri  line  was  blotted  out,  or  re- 
pudiated ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  so  careful  were 
they  in  all  their  legislation  not  to  touch  it  at  all. 
that  they  referred  to  it  in  terms,  and  recontirme*! 
and  re-established  it.  I  will  not  take  up  the  time 
of  the  Senate  by  reading  that  provision,  although 
I  have  it  here,  for  I  presume  every  one  has  read 
it.  By  the  resolutions  annexing  Texas  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  line  was  alluded  to,  and  in 
terms  maintained.  The  provi-lm  was,  that  in  the 
territory  above  30°  30'  there  should  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  for  the 
commission  of  crime.  Those  resolutions  expressly 
referred  to  the  line  of  36°  30'  as  the  Missouri  com- 
promise line.  Then  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  in  the  compromise  bill  organizing  New 
Mexico,  that  legislation  is  referred  to,  and  it  is 
said  there  shall  be  nothing  so  construed  as  to  im- 
pair that  clause.  So  far,  then,  from  overturning 
it,  or  superseding  it  in  any  possible  way,  they 
moat  deliberately  turn  their  attention  to  it,  and  for 
fear  any  construction  of  the  kind  might  bo  drawn, 
such  as  the  Senator  now  sees  fit  to  draw,  they 
made  a  stern  provision  against  it. 
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But,  sir,  I  need  not  refer  further  to  the  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  My  colleague  [Mr. 
CEASE,]  so  entirely  pulverized  that  speech  that 
there  is  not  enough  of  it  left  upon  which  a  man 
can  possibly  hang  an  idea.  [Laughter.]  In  fact, 
there  was  -  to  begin  with:  and  rarely  there 

is  nothing  left  of  it.  It  was  a  bare  afterthought, 
permit  me  to  say.  After  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee had  been  made,  and  the  bill  had  been  al- 
tered, it  was  aecee  t  up  some  other  reason 
or  pretext  than  was  set  forth  in  the  report,  in 
to  show  why  it  was  proposed  to  repeal  the 
8ouri  compromise.  I  do  not  like  to  bo  uncharita- 
ble— I  do  not  like  |  rue  in  thai 
way;   but  wh<  D  I  866  thi  -  I  •  r  k  ked  tracks. 

inference  can  I  drawl    Most  assuredly,  that  the 

comrnitt*  i  determii 

to  thi  i  ring  tiiij  compromise  when 

they  Brsl  rep  irt<  d.     'l  hey  had  no  p 

cient  reason  to  propose  a  repeal  of  it;  for  ii 

had  I  i  at  once.    Now,  how 

aro  we  to  view  this  matter'.'    Can  we  view  it  in 

any  ht? 

Here  i-  a  territory  large  as  an  empire; 
I  believe,  as  all  the  free  State*  together.  It  is  pure 
as  nature;  h  is  beautiful  as  the  garden  ol  i 
ill'  ,■  ing  now  to  pi  g  with  it 

what  will  minister  to  the  best  i  I 
pie  d  eafter. 

their  opinion  as  to  what  i  with 

it    They  be  I   »m  the 

intrusion  of  this  accui  - 
human  slavery.    'I  hey  iw 
in  this   Territory.      Shall  we  undo  their  work? 
southern  f  the 

and  I  t 
southern  Whig  friends  whether  we  of  I 
did  not  pledge  onr  constituents   I 

rablemen;  thatyou  would  stand  by  all  the 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  l 
which  pr  ii  volve  upon  y- 

Jill,  the  chivalry  of  the  South  would  nev<  r  be  at- 
tempted, by  any  fancied  or  real  interest,  to  abandon 
my  compact,  when  they  bad 
■i   their  Bide,  and  when  its  terms  re- 
main to  be  fulfilled  by  them. 
This    is  a  doctrine  which    I  have  frequently 
iched.     h£y  amazement  was  very.: 
I  heard  that  any  of  tin 

ci]  with  I  y.     I  feared  |  thing  had 

taken  place  which  ought  not  to  have  taki  n 
1  felt  strong  in  lean  to  appeal  to  tl 
ied  interest  which  they  mkj 

selves  to  have,  for  their  duty  is  plain  and   palpa- 

Did   notour  forefathers  raak  pact? 

Did  they  not  make  it  altera  fearful  -  which 

was  dangerous  to  this  Union.       I 

\  ■  impact  made?  And  in  the  whole  his- 
tory  of  our  legislation,  I  appeal  to  you,  has  there 
ever  been  one  more  sacred  or  mere  binding  upon 
you?  Have  you,  southern  Senators,  not  had  tiie 
"full  benefit  of  it  ?  Have  you  not  enjoyed  it  now 
for  thirty  years?  Has  any  northern  man  st 
forward  to  impair  your  rights  in  that  compromise  ? 
No,  sir.  it  is  not  pretended;  and  now  the  period  is 
drawing  near  when  that  part  of  this  great  bar- 
gain which  is  beneficial  to  us  at  the  North  is  ap- 
proaching,  and  I  call  upon  you  as  honorable  men 
to  fulfil  i'.  Shrink  not  from  it.  Po  not  tell  mo 
that  your   constituents  will    not  sanction   vou  in 

5 


doing  what  you  know  to  be  right.  I  believe  that 
your  constituents  are  honorable  men.  I  believe 
they  will  understand  the  motives  which  impel  you 
to  do  your  duty,  notwithstanding  you  might  have 
some  fancied  influence  the  other  way.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Pixox]  told  us  that  this 
came  from  the  North,  and  therefore  the  SoutH 
were  absolved  from  their  obligation.  I  must  say 
I  think  you  understate  well  that  the  North  know 
nothing  about  this  base  conspiracy  to  betray 
them.  When  did  it  come  up  ?  Did  you  let  it  go 
before  I  that  they  might  pass  upon  the 

question.      Why,  sir,  in   the    Presidential    elec- 
tion,  triumphant  as  the  Democracy  were.  I  ask 
gentleman   of  the   North,  suppose  you  had 
i  the  election  of  Mr.  Pierce  upon  this  ques- 
tion, how  many  votes  could   he  have  received  in 

•  o  us  no  notice  of 
ich  thing.    'I  pie  of  the  North,  • 

know  what  nefar  jecta  are 

1.     You  of  the  South  are 
e  or    two    men.  . 
here  an  I  am 

make  ti 

Andre  k  until  he  was  i 

for  ac  •    more  base  than 

■  the  rig! 

• 
whicl  .-  he 

bilL     He  will  i  i  to 

tell  us 

a   tho  part  ol 
■■ 

I 
tell  him   that  ,  any 

that  t  ents 

My  as  a 

I   the 
peculiar    interest  whicl  -ii  to 

'.'■  rri- 
tory,  is,  that  t  with 

as  occupying  I 
the  frt  ■  )  there.     He 

announced  that  truth  in  tl  I    utle- 

men  know  it  t  ith,  and  they  do  not 

say  it.      Gentlemen  know  high-minded 

nan  of  the  North,  although  nol  I  with 

rty,  has  nevertheli  ,t  hecan- 

■•■.  ith   your  misera- 

rf.     He!  ae  it — henever  will  do 

it      It  was  an  unlucky  word  from   the  gent! 
from  Kentucky  when  he  said,  if  he  labor 

in  that  way,  1   I  somewhere  else.     Is  that 

.  of  tho  Chairman  of  tho  Committee 
on  Territories?  Let  him  tell  the  yeomanry  of  Illi- 

-the  bard-fisted  laboring  man  of  that  great 
State — that  this  is  the  principle  upon  which  he 

that  this  Territory  is  to  be  covered  over  with 

-  and  with  masters,  and  that  his  proud  con- 
stitueney  are  to  go  out  thero  and  work  side  by 
side,  degrading  themselves  by  working  upon  a 
level  with  your  miserable  slaves.  Let  him  do  so, 
and  it  is  a  declaration  which  I  think  will  tingle  in 
the  cars  of  Pemocracy,  and  the  people  will  come 
to  understand  that  you  are  legislating  for  the  priv- 
ileged aristocracy  of  the  South,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  whole  North. 
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How  is  this?  We  are  told  that  the  slaveholder 
must  go  into  this  Territory.  Why  ?  Because,  says 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  it  belongs  to  the 
States,  and  those  who  hold  slaves  have  just  as 
good  a  right  to  immigrate  into  it  and  take  their 
property  with  them,  as  any  other  person  has. 
Now,  we  have  seen  that  these  two  interests  are 
autagonistical ;  they  cannot  both  stand  together. 
If  you  take  your  slaves  there,  I  tell  you  the  proud 
laborer  of  the  North,  although  he  has  no  capital, 
except  his  ability  to  draw  from  the  earth  his  sup- 
port by  honorable  labor,  will  never  consent  to  work 
side  by  side  with  your  miserable  serf  and  slave. 
Then,  there  being  an  antagonism  between  these 
two  principles,  which  is  greatest  in  numbers  ? 
According  to  the  present  census,  all  the  slave- 
holders in  the  United  States  do  not  amount  to 
four  hundred  thousand.  What  number  of  free 
laborers  are  there  who  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of 
this  great  Territory?  Probably  fully  thirteen  mil- 
lions are  to  be  onset  against  about  four  hundred 
thousand.  If  you  take  any  considerable  number 
of  slaves  into  this  Territory,  you  as  effectually  blast 
and  condemn  it  for  all  the  purposes  of  free  immi- 
gration as  though  you  should  burn  it  with  fire  and 
brimstone,  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  once 
consumed.     Every  man  understands  this. 

Immigration  does  not  go  into  slave  States.  Im- 
migration cannot  abide  there.  But  is  there  any 
constitutional  difficulty  upon  this  subject  ?  Sena- 
tors from  the  South  say  they  cau  go  into  this  Terri- 
tory and  take  their  property  with  them.  Now 
why  should  they  be  let  in  there  with  what  they 
call  their  property?  Am  I  obliged,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,-  to  ac- 
knowledge your  title  to  a  slave  ?  No,  sir,  never. 
Before  I  would  do  it,  I  would  expatriate  myself; 
for  I  am  a  believer  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. I  believe  that  it  was  a  declaration  from 
Almighty  God,  that  all  men  are  created  free  and 
equal,  and  have  the  same  inherent  rights.  But, 
thank  God,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  which  I  belong  does  not  anywhere  compel  any 
man  to  acknowledge  the  title  of  any  person  to  a 
slave.  If  you  own  him,  you  own  him  by  virtue  of 
positive  law  in  your  own'  States,  with  which  I  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  with  which  I  never  have  had 
anything  to  do.  Sir,  I  hear  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Butler]  talking  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Dixon,]  and  I  wish  it  to 
go  forth  that  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
says,  why  should  not  the  free  laborer  work  with 
the  slave  ?  Is  he  not  his  equal  ?  Is  that  the  opin- 
ion of  the  chairman  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  DIXON.     Will  the    Senator  allow   me  to 


ask  a  question? 

Mr.  WADE. 
,  [Mr.  Butler.] 

Mr.  DIXON. 


Yes,  sir;  and  your  associate,  too, 


The  Senator,  if  I  understood 
him,  said  he  was  a  believer  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  iu  the  doctrines  of  God,  which 
declare  that  all  men  are  equal.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  the  slave  is  equal  to  those  free  laborers 
that  he  speaks  of  in  the  North  ? 

Mr.  WADE.     Go  on. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  desire  him  to  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  WADE.  Certainly;  certainly.  The  slave, 
in  my  judgment,  is  equal  to  anybody  else,  but  is 
degraded  by  the  nefarious  acts  and  selfishness  of 


the  master,  who  compels  him,  by  open  force  and 
without  right,  to  serve  him  alone.  That,  sir,  is 
my  doctrine.  When  you  speak  of  equality  before 
the  law,  or  equality  before  the  Almighty  God,  I 
do  not  suppose  you  [addressing  himself  to  Mr. 
Dixon]  stand  one  whit  higher  than  the  meanest 
slave  you  have.  That  is  my  judgment,  and  prob- 
ably it  is  the  judgment  that  you  will  understand  in 
the"  last  day,  though  you  will  not  understand  it 
before. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to 
ask  another  question? 

Mr.  WADE.     Yes,  sir;  as  many  as  you  please. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Does  the  Senator  consider  the 
free  negroes  in  his  State  as  equal  to  the  free  white 
people  ? 

Mr.  WADE.  Yes.  Why  not  equal?  Do  they 
not  all  have  their  life  from  Almighty  God ;  do  not 
they  hold  it  of  his  tenure  ?  When  you  speak  of 
wealth,  riches,  and  influence — if  that  is  what  you 
mean — they  are  generally  poor,  without  influence, 
perhaps  despised  among  us  as  well  as  with  you ; 
but  that  does  not  prevent  that  equality  of  which  I 
speak.  I  say,  in  the  language  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  that  they  were  "created  equal" 
and  you  have  trampled  them  under  foot,  and  made 
them  apparently  unequal  by  your  own  wrong. 
That  is  all  there"  is  of  it.  That  is  my  doctrine.  I 
do  not  go  into  the  States,  be  it  known ;  I  never 
went  there  to  ask  any  questions  of  you ;  but  I  be- 
lieve your  legislation  is  all  wrong,  and  as  wrong 
for  you,  even,  as  it  is  for  your  slaves ;  for  when  I 
contrast  the  prosperity  of  the  States  where  this 
wrong  and  outrage  is  indulged  in  with  the  pros- 
perity of  those  where  the  free  and  just  principles 
of  the  North  prevail,  what  is  the  manifestation  of 
these  principles  upon  the  apparent  welfare  of  the 
societies  in  which  they  prevail  ?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion which,  if  it  were  not  involved  in  this  contro- 
versy, I  should  not  argue  at  all ;  for  I  do  not  wish 
to  do  anything  which  will  excite  ill  feeling  here ; 
but  I  cannot  shrink  from  anything  that  is  pertinent 
to  the  issue.  The  question  is  whether,  in  that  fair 
field,  large  as  a  continent,  we  shall  now  plant  hu- 
man slavery ;  or  whether  we  shall  leave  it  as  our 
forefathers  left  it— fenced  out  forever  hereafter. 
That  brings  up  the  whole  question.  If  slavery  is 
right — if  it  comports  with  the  best  interests  of  man- 
kind, slavery  unquestionably  should  be  fostered, 
encouraged,  and  upheld  by  our  legislation.  I  fir 
with  you  there,  if  you  will  meet  me  upon  that 
issue.  If  you  will  make  it  appear  that  your  prin- 
ciple works  better  than  ours,  let  us  not  only  carry 
it  into  Nebraska,  but  let  us  carry  it  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth ;  let  us  send  missionaries  out  to  herald 
forth  the  blessings  of  human  slavery,  and  intro- 
duce it  into  countries  where  it  does  not  now  exist, 
if  you  can  find  such.  I  am  for  doing  the  greatest 
good  to  mankind. 

But  how  is  this?  Look  at  the  Old  Dominion 
herself.  It  is  not  more  than  sixty  years  ago, 
hardly  has  the  age  of  one  man  passed  away  since 
the  Old  Dominion  was  a  head  and  shoulders 
higher,  in  every  particular,  than  any  State  in  this 
Union,  not  only  in  the  number  of  her  population, 
but  in  her  riches  and  wealth,  and  the  importance 
of  all  that  pertained  to  her.  Why,  sir,  at  the 
time  your  Constitution  was  framed,  so  apparent 
was  this  that  Edmund  Randolph,  I  think  it  was, 
refused  to  sign  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
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States,  alleging  as  a  reason  that  it  was  all  wrong. 
The  State  of  New  York,  said  he,  will  have  as 
much  influence  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
as  Virginia  itself,  under  this  Constitution.  It  is 
all  wrong.  The  small  States  will  be  on  a  par  with 
the  large  States.  It  ought  to  be  grounded,  either 
upon  property,  or  upon  the  number  of  white  male 
inhabitants. 

That  is  what  he  said  at  the  time,  and  that  WM 
the  condition  of  things  at  the  time.  Now  look  on 
old  Virginia.  Does  she  not  lie  in  the  fairest  part 
of  this  continent  ?  Is  there  any  other  State  that 
exceeds  her  in  the  fertility  of  her  soil,  in  the  salu- 
brity of  her  climate,  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
material  welfare  of  man  ?     I  in  this  Union 

probably  could  compare  with  her.  And  now, 
durin  r  je  of  man,  how  does  she  rank  accord- 

ing to  the  last  census?     Why,  from  number  one 

.is  sunk  to  number  five.  What  has  produced 
this?  That  great  statesmanship  of  which  she 
boasts  so  much,  and  upon  which  she  some' 
aa  I  think,  takes  airs  to  herself.  Is  that  the  prin- 
ciple? Have  your  principles  of  statesmanship 
advanced  you  thus?     "Why,  sir.  your  statesman- 

is    Africanized,  and  you  want  mizc 

this  whole  Territory.  That  is  what  you  are  B 
and  if  it  is  right,  JOT  should  do  it'  Tint,  r- 
the  policy  (if  this  Government  now  differs  but  a 

from  what  it  is  in  11m- 

buctoo.     We  are  about  the  Bame  in   prin 

they  arc  opposed   to  any  gi  Qi  rel 
internal  improvement  :  th<  i  any 

.'.  that 
they  carry  it  <jni t< >  as  far  a- 

plae  •  whip  and  imprison  women  who 

undertake  to  teacl 
tain  that  they  uad< 

nevertheless,  so  far  thi  j  and 

when  you  con  ing  children  for  the  market, 

yell  with  er.    But  thej 

toexb  :ii  the  market  for  human 
the  object  of  this  bill     Th  •  >  enhance 

and  extend  this  market;  and  1  say  it  does  not 
consist  with  the  welfare  of  this  Union  to  do  so. 

r  of  this  continent  with 
that  kind  of  chattels  is  to  blast  the  fairest  pros- 

of  every  man  who  b  i  ntertained  the 

high  -  of  the  p  i  f  his  country,  and 

b  it  is  that  1  stand  here  aa  on<  ■•■  it. 

Yn;i  may  .-.ill  me  an  Abolitionurt  if  you  will  ;  I 
care  but  little  for  that ;  lor  if  an  undying  batr 
slavery  er  oppression  constitutes  an  Almlitionist, 
I  am  that  Abolitionist  If  man's  determination, 
at  all  times  and  at  all  hazards,  to  the  last  extre- 
mity, to  resist  the  extension  of  slavery,  er  any 
other  tyranny,  constitutes  an  Abolitionist,  I,  be- 
fore God,  believe  myself  to  be  that  Abolit 
Bo  I  was  taught,  and  I  shall  not   probably  very 

swerve  from  the  faith  of  my  forefathers  in 
this  particular.  It  is  idle  to  cry  "  Aboliti 
mc.  To  mo  it  is  an  honorable  name.  Not.  sir, 
that  I  ever  went  with  that  particular  party:  but  I 
did  not  differ  from  them  on  these  points;  but  be- 
theydid  not  make  their  opposition  effectual, 
in  my  judgment;  for  I  would  have  gone  with  those 
who  would  have  readied  your  institutions,  wher- 
ever the  Constitution  gave  us  a  right  to  reach 
them,  without  trenching  one  hair's  breadth 
where  we  had  no  right.  There  I  do  not  under- 
take, and  never  shall  undertake,  to  trench,  upon 


them.  I  admit  that  in  the  States  you  have  full 
control  over  it.  You  may  do  with  it  as  seems  to 
you  good.  You  never  found  me,  you  never  found 
the  party  to  which  I  belong  in  the  North,  pretend- 
ing to  do  anything  adverse  to  your  right  to  make 
such  laws  and  regulations  with  regard  to  this  in- 
stitution as  you  please.  We  hoped,  like  all  other 
men,  that  you  would  see  that  the  system  did  not 
work  to  your  best  advantage ;  we  were  in  hopes 
you  would  see  that  a  gradual  system  of  emancipa- 
tion, just  such  as  made  the  vast  difference  between 
the  progress  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  old 
ia,  would  wake  up  every  sensible  man  to 
follow  in  the  track,  and  to  do  likewise.  We  hoped 
that,  but  we  claimed  no  right  to  interfere.  You 
must  do  with  this  as  seems  to  you  good. 

Mr.  President,  that  this  question  has 
.  here  now,  for  I  believe  all  will  bear  me  wit- 
ness that  I  have  not  been  factious  here.  From 
the  first  day  I  took  my  seat  in  this  body,  resolu- 
tions touching  slavery,  in  a  manner  ngly 
offensive  to  men  of  the  North,  were  urged  upon 
us  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and  month 
after  month,  well  calculated  to  stir  the  blood  of  a 
northern  man,  and  yet  I  sat  under  it.  While  it 
was  a  matter  in  the  abstract,  I  cared  nothing 
about  it  Your  finality  resolutions  that  wero 
ere  so  lonp,  all  that  you  could  say 
hero  or  eh                                    ..nations  to  resist 

me  to 
.-  Inw 
in    half  a  conti- 
nent, bring  it  Union   in  that 

are  guilty  of 
commit,    I    must 
'  against  it.     Sir,  what 
will  bet  this  bill?    I 

to  reu- 
ridicukrafl 
andil  me  as  solemnly  entered  into 

IS  faithfully  lived  Dp  to  as  this,  shall  bo 
•  .  how,  when  a  matter 
of  difl  arises    between   us,  shall  we 

compromise  it  havo  any  faith  in  each 

other?     No,  sir;  no.     Where  is  your  compromise 
"■0  ?  Why  it  is  just  as  effectually  gone  as  tho 
compromise  you  now-  peal.     They  both 

stand  together.    One  guarantees  the  other.    They 
are  h  .  the  same  legislation.     To 

one  is  to  repudiate  both.  And  do  you 
-.  that  we  shall  keep  our  hands  off  that 
i  of  tho  legislation  of  1S50  upon  which  the 
South  now  relies  as  giving  an  equal  chance  for 
.  Mexico  and  Utah,  and  which  is 
ly  offensive  to  the  North,  as  that  was 
free  country  when  we  conquered  it?  Supposes 
prodigious  excitement  pervades  all  the  northern 
States.  Suppose  they  come  in  here  to  say  to 
tho  South:  "You  have  led  the  way  in  repudi- 
ating compromises,  and,  as  there  is  no  further 
trust  to  be  reposed  in  one  section  of  the  country  or 
tho  other,  we  sternly  demand  a  repeal  of  all  those 
laws  which  are  for  your  benefit,  as  you  have  gone 
foremost  in  doing  away  with  that  portion  which 
were  made  for  us."  What  shall  then  be  said  ? 
What  plea  can  you  put  iu  to  me  when  I  come 
here  backed  by  my  constituents,  demanding  that 
now,  inasmuch  as  the  South  have  come  up  as  one 
man  and  have  taken  away  all  the  guarantees  on 
which  we  and  our  forefathers  relied  to  guard 
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this  great  domain  against  the  encroachments  of 
slavery,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  ruthlessly  tram- 
pled under  foot  by  a  few  treacherous  men  not 
consulting  with  their  constituents,  that  you  shall 
repeal  all  the  compromise  laws,  the  fugitive  slave 
law  included,  which  you  hold  of  consequence  to 
you  ?  Has  any  northern  man  offered  such  a  pro- 
position ?  I  kDow  you  complained  that  we  do 
not  submit  with  as  much  resignation  to  your 
fugitive  bill  as  you  would  be  glad  to  see.  Well, 
sir,  we  do  not.  I  agree  to  that.  Why  do  we  not  ? 
It  is  because  the  northern  mind,  imbued  with  the 
principles  of  liberty,  is  unable  to  see  the  force  of 
your  claim  and  title  to  the  slave.  I  grant  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  contains 
what  you  call  a  compromise  ;  but  it  is  scarcely 
more  sacred  than  the  one  under  consideration. 
So  far  as  the  inclinations  of  the  people  will  go,  so 
far  as  their  feelings  will  go,  you  have  a  faithful 
execution  of  that  law ;  but  if  you  demand  that 
against  which  human  nature  itself  revolts,  you 
must  take  it  with  such  objections  as  naturally  will 
arise.  In  general  your  law  has  been  enforced ;  but 
what  will  be  said  when  you  have  thrown  down 
the  gauntlet  on  the  other  side,  and  told  us  that 
compromises  for  our  benefit  mean  nothing  at  all  ? 
Have  you  not  got  now  three  slave  states  out  of 
the  Louisiana  purchase  nearly  as  large  as  the  rest 
of  that  territory,  and  are  you  not  enjoying  it? 
Has  any  man  from  the  north  ever  said  it  should 
be  taken  from  you  ?  No,  sir;  not  a  lisp  of  it,  not 
a  word  of  it.  Is  not  freedom  to  be  considered  as 
well  as  slavery  ? 

But,  sir,  I  would  rather  put  this  question  on 
broader  principles  than  these  compacts,  sacred  as 
they  are,  and  from  which  no  man  who  violates 
them  can  escape  with  honor.  However,  as  I  have 
intimated  already,  this  is  a  great  question  of  human 
rights.  Now,  if  there  is  not  really  any  difference 
between  liberty  and  slavery,  then  all  that  our 
fathers  have  done ;  all  that  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence has  set  forth  ;  all  the  legislation  in 
England  and  in  this  country  to  further  and  guar- 
antee the  principles  of  human  liberty,  are  a  mere 
nullity,  and  ought  not  to  be  lived  up  to.  This 
may  be  so,  but  we  have  been  taught  differently. 

Gentlemen  have  argued  this  question  as  though 
it  were  a  matter  of  entire  indifference  whether  the 
continent  is  to  be  overrun  with  slavery,  or  whether 
it  is  to  be  settled  by  freemen.  I  know  that  those 
who  hold  slaves  may  have  an  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion ;  but  when  you  consult  this  matter  in  the 
fight  of  States,  or  communities,  there  can  be  but 
one  answer  to  it.  If  there  is  any  other,  as  I  said 
before,  if  both  are  to  stand  and  fare  alike,  then  hu- 
man liberty  is  a  humbug,  and  tyranny  ought  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day.  But,  Mr.  President,  this 
is  also  an  exceedingby  dangerous  issue.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  said  he  did  not  think 
there  would  be  very  much  of  a  storm  after  all. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  northern  mind  would 
immediately  lie  down  under  it,  that  the  North 
would  do  as  they  have  frequently  done,  submit  to 
it,  and  finally  become  indifferent  in  regard  to  it. 
But  I  tell  the  gentleman  that  I  see  indications 
entirely  adverse  to  that.  I  see  a  cloud,  a  little 
bigger  now  than  a  man's  hand,  gathering  in  the 
north,  and  in  the  west,  and  all  around,  and  soon 
the  whole  northern  heavens  will  be  lighted  up 
with  a  fire  that  you  cannot  quench.    The  indica- 


tions of  it  are  rife  now  in  the  heavens,  and  any 
man  who  is  not  blind  can  see  it.  There  are  meet- 
ings of  the  people  in  all  quarters ;  they  express, 
their  alarm,  their  dismay,  their  horror  at  the  pro- 
position which  has  been  made  here.  You  cannot 
make  them  believe  that  the  thing  is  seriously  con- 
templated here.  How  is  it  ?  You  of  the  South, 
all  of  you,  propose  to  go  for  repudiating  this  obli- 
gation. Do  you  not  see  that  you  are  about  to 
bring  slavery  and  freedom  face  to  face,  to  grapple 
for  the  victory,  and  that  one  or  the  other  must 
die  ?  I  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  regret  it,  but 
I  say  to  gentlemen,  you  are  antedating  the  time 
when  that  must  come.  It  has  always  been  my 
opinion  that  principles  so  entirely  in  opposition  to 
each  other,  so  utterly  hostile  and  irreconcileable, 
could  never  exist  long  in  the  same  government. 
But,  sir,  with  mutual  forbearance  and  good-will, 
with  no  attempt  on  either  side  to  take  advantage 
of  the  other,  perhaps  we  might  have  lived  in  hap- 
piness and  peace  for  many  years ;  but  when  you 
come  boldly  forth  to  overthrow  the  time-honored 
guarantees  of  liberty,  you  show  us  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  slavery  are  aggressive,  incorrigibly  ag- 
gressive ;  that  they  can  no  more  be  at  ease  than 
can  a  guilty  conscience.  If  you  show  us  that — and 
you  are  fast  pointing  the  road  to  such  a  state  of 
things — how  can  it  be  otherwsie  than  that  we 
must  meet  each  other  as  enemies,  fighting  for  the 
victory  ?  for  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  princi- 
ples must  prevail. 

I  tell  you,  sir,  if  you  precipitate  such  a  conflict 
as  that,  it  will  not  be  liberty  that  will  die  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  No,  sir,  that  will  not  be  the 
party  that  must  finally  knock  under.  This  is  a 
progressive  age ;  and  if  you  will  make  this  fight, 
you  must  be  ready  for  the  consequences.  I  regret 
it.  I  am  an  advocate  for  the  continuance  of  this 
Union ;  but,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  Union  can  survive  ten  years  the  act  of 
perfidy  that  will  repudiate  the  great  compromise 
of  1820. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  Sen- 
ate upoh  this  subject.  Perhaps  I  have  said  all 
that  I  have  to  say  upon  it.  I  wished  to  enter  my 
protest  against  this  act.  I  wished  to  wash  my 
hands  clean  of  this  nefarious  conspiracy  to  trample 
on  the  rights  of  freemen,  and  give  the  ascendency 
to  slavery.  I  could  not  justify  my  course  to  my 
constituents  without  having  done  so  to  the  utmost 
of  my  ability ;  and  having  done  so,  I  shall  leave 
this  issue  to  you  to  say  whether  it  is  safe,  right, 
and  reasonable  for  any  fancied  advantage,  to  incur 
such  enormous  perils. 

I  know  gentlemen  think  all  is  calm,  and  I  know 
they  will  preach  peace.  I  wish  there  was  real 
peace,  for  I  do  not  delight  in  contention.  I  have 
endeavored  not  to  be  a  contentious  man  here.  I 
have  endeavored  even  to  abide  by  your  compro- 
mises, which  I  did  not  exactly  like. 

But  I  have  overlooked  one  thing  that  I  ought 
to  have  said.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  deduces 
some  great  principles  from  the  compromises  of 
1850.  So  he  says  in  his  speech.  Now,  from  the 
very  nature  of  those  compromises,  it  was  all  but 
impossible  that  any  particular  principle  could  be 
deduced  from  them.  There  were  several  antago- 
nistical  subjects,  about  which  there  was  dispute ; 
and,  indeed,  there  can  never  be  much  of  a  prin- 
ciple drawn  from  a  compromise  of  antagonistical 
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principles.     That  is  not  the  place  to  fix  a  prin- 
ciple.    There  was  California — she  had  adopted  a 

utution,  and  sought  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union.  Bere  was  Texas  wishing  to  have  her 
boundary  adjusted  with  New  Mexico.  Here  was 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  which  the  Korth  con- 
tended that  slave-markets  should  be  at 

hapa  there  were  no  two  men  who  aj 
all  these  propositi'  me  were  for  permitting 

California  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union.     The 
whole  north  I  -ht  to  come  in :  but  did 

you  then  stand  upon  the  doctrine  ofnon-intei 
lion?    Here  was  a  State  organized  with  a  free 

titution,  knocking  at  your  doors  I 

Wll>M 

ion  in  the  South?  Where  did  it  find  any 
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proposed  it  was  to  extend  slavery,  not  to  restrict 

it.     There  is  no  analogy  in  the  principles  at  alb 

One  restricted  slavery,  and  the  other  extended 

slavery.     "U'i.at  would  be  said  of  me  if  I  should 

to  deduce  a  principle  from  the  action 
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NEBRASKA     AND     KANSAS. 


MR.  EVERETT  said: 

Mr.  President:  I  intimated  yesterday  that  if 
time  bad  been  allowed,  1  should  have  been  glad  to 
submit  to  the  Senate  my  views  at  some  length  in  re- 
lation to  some  of  the  grave  constitutional  and  politi- 
cal principles  and  questions  involved  in  the  measure 
before  us.  Even  for  questions  of  a  lower  order, 
those  of  a  merely  historical  character,  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  this  bill,  in  its  present  form, 
was  brought  into  the  Senate,  which  I  think  is  but  a 
fortnight  ago  yesterday,  has  hardly  been  sufficient, 
for  one  not  previously  possessed  of  the  information, 
to  acquaint  myself  fully  with  the  details  belonging 
to  the  subject  before  us,  even  to  those  which  relate 
to  subordinate  parts  of  it,  such  as  our  Indian  rela- 
tions. Who  will  undertake  to  say  how  they  will  be 
affected  by  the  measure  now  before  the  Senate  either 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  in  that  respect  as  it 
stood  yesterday,  or  as  it  will  stand  now  that  all  the 
sections  relative  to  the  Indians  have  been  stricken 
out  ?  And  then,  sir,  with  respect  to  that  other  and 
greater  subject,  the  question  of  slavery  as  connected 
with  our  recent  territorial  acquisitions,  it  would  take 
a  person  more  than  a  fortnight  to  even  read  through 
the  voluminous  debates  since  1848,  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  necessary  for  a  thorough  comprehension 
of  this  important  and  delicate  subject. 

For  these  reasons,  sir,  I  shall  not  undertake  at 
this  time  to  discuss  any  of  these  larger  questions. 
I  rise  for  a  much  more  limited  purpose — to  speak 
for  myself,  and  without  authority  to  speak  for  any- 
body else,  as  a  friend  and  supporter  of  the  compro- 
mises of  1850,  and  to  inquire  whether  it  is  my  duty, 
and  how  far  it  is  the  duty  of  others  who  agree  with 
me  in  that  respect,  out  of  fidelity  to  those  compro- 
mises, to  support  the  bill  which  is  now  on  your  table, 
awaiting  the  action  of  the  Senate.  This,  I  feel,  is 
a  narrow  question;  but  this  is  the  question  which  I 
propose,  at  no  very  great  length,  to  consider  at  the 
present  time. 

I  will,  however,  before  I  enter  upon  this  subject, 
say,  that  the  main  question  involved  in  the  passage 
of  a  bill  of  this  kind  is  well  calculated  to  exalt  and 
expand  the  mind.  We  are  about  to  take  a  first  step 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  two  new  States,  of  two 
sister  independent  Republics,  hereafter  to  enter  into 
the  Union,  which  already  embraces  thirty-one  of 
these  sovereign  States,  and  which,  no  doubt,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  century,  will  include  a  much 
larger  number.  I  think  Lord  Bacon  gives  the  sec- 
ond place  among  the  great  of  the  earth  to  the  found- 
ers of  States — Conditores  imperiorum.  And  though 
it  may  seem  to  us  that  we  are  now  legislating  for  a 
remote  part  of  the  unsubdued  wilderness,  yet  the 
time  will  come,  and  that  not  a  very  long  time,  when 
these  scarcely  existing  territories,  when  these  almost 
empty  wastes,  will  be  the  abode  of  hundreds  and 


thousands  of  kindred,  civilized  fellow-men  and  fel- 
low-citizens. Yes,  sir,  the  time  is  not  far  distant, 
probably,  when  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  now  unfamil- 
iar names  to  us  all,  will  sound  to  the  ears  of  their 
inhabitants  as  Virginia,  and  Massachusetts,  and 
Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  and  the  names  of  the  other  old 
States,  do  to  their  children.  Sir,  these  infant  Terri- 
tories, if  they  may  even  at  present  be  called  by  that 
name,  occupy  a  most  important  position  in  the 
geography  of  this  continent.  They  stand  where 
Persia,  Media,  and  Assyria  stood  in  the  continent 
of  Asia,  destined  to  hold  the  balance  of  power — to 
be  the  centres  of  influence  to  the  East  and  to  the 
West.*  Sir,  the  fountains  that  trickle  from  the 
snow-capped  crests  of  the  Sierra  Madre  flow  in  ono 
direction  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  another  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  in  another  to  the  Pacific.  The 
commerce  of  the  world,  eastward  from  Asia,  and 
westward  from  Europe,  is  destined  to  pass  through 
the  gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  over  the  iron 
pathways  which  we  are  even  now  about  to  lay  down 
through  those  Territories.  Cities  of  unsurpassed 
magnitude  and  importance  are  destined  to  crown 
the  banks  of  their  noble  rivers.  Agriculture  will 
clothe  with  plenty  the  vast  plains  now  roamed  over 
by  the  savage  and  the  buffalo.  And  may  we  not 
hope,  that,  under  the  aegis  of  wise  constitutions  of 
free  government,  religion  and  laws,  morals  and  ed- 
ucation, and  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  will  add  all 
the  graces  of  the  highest  and  purest  culture  to  the 
gifts  of  nature  and  the  bounties  of  Providence? 

Sir,  I  assure  you  it  was  with  great  regret,  having 
in  my  former  congressional  life  uniformly  concurred 
in  every  measure  relating  to  the  West  which  I  sup- 
posed was  for  the  advantage  and  prosperity  of  that 
part  of  the  country,  that  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  I  found  myself  unable  to  sup- 
port the  bill  which  the  majority  of  that  committeo 
had  prepared  to  bring  forward  for  the  organization 
of  these  Territories.  I  should  have  been  rejoiced 
if  it  had  been  in  my  power  to  give  my  support  to  the 
measure.  But  the  hasty  examination  which,  while 
the  subject  was  before  the  committee,  I  was  able  to 
give  to  it,  disclosed  objections  to  the  bill  which  I 
could  not  overcome  ;  and  more  deliberate  inquiry 
has  increased  the  force  of  those  objections. 

I  had,  in  the  first  place,  some  scruples — objec- 
tions I  will  not  call  them,  because  I  think  I  could 
have  overcome  them — as  to  the  expediency  of  giv- 
ing a  territorial  government  of  the  highest  order  to 
this  region  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  debate  on  this  subject  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  year,  inquiries  were  made  as  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  Territory,  and  I 

*  The  idea  in  this  sentence  was  suggested  by  a  very  strid- 
ing editorial  article  in  a  late  number  of  the  St,  Louis  Dailf 
IrUeUi.encer. 
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believe  no  one  undertook  to  make  out  that  there 
were  more  than  four  hundred,  or  five  hundred,  or,  at 
the  outside,  six  hundred  white  inhabitants  in  the  re- 
gion in  which  you  are  now  going  to  organize  two  <  ! 
these  independent  territorial  governments  with  two 
Legislative  Councils,  each  consisting-  of  thirteen 
members,  and  two  Legislative  Assemblies  of  twenty- 
six  members  each,  with  all  the  details  and  apparatus 
of  territorial  governments  of  the  highest  rank. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  called  for  by  the 
condition  of  the  country,  and  J3  somewhat  prema- 
ture. It  was  the  practice  in  the  earlier  Mag 
our  legislation  to  have  a  territorial  government  of  a 
simpler  form.  In  the  Territories  which  were 
ized  upon  the  pattern  prescribed  by  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  th'-re  was  a  much  simpler  government.  A 
governor  and  ju'Il''  ■  ppointed  1 

of  the  United  luthorized  ti>  make  such 

laws  as  might  be  necessary,  to  the 

allowance  or  disallowance  of  C  and  that 

organization  served  very  well  for  thi 
of  the  Territories.     There  was  a  limit  prescribed  to 
governments  of  this  kind.     When  the   • 
amounted  to  five  thousand  male  inhabitants)  I  think 
it  was,  tin  How  ''I   to  have  :i  i    | 

government,      Tl  too  high  a 

number,  and  may  not  be  in  entire  accordance  with 
the  character  of  our  people,  and  tl  of  our 

institutions  ;  but  still,  sir,  I  do  think, 
ment  ot  this  kind  which  we  propose  now  I 
with  a  constituent  1  a*  nov 

be  dial  which  the  » ants  it  ■ 
pie  ii  quit   ,  and  is  in  i 

It  In in^s  the  repi esentatn  itions 

« ith   the  constituent ;    and    b<  M 
handful  of  mi  a  ti  .  lizing  the 

government,  and  laj  ing  the  foun 

It  is  true,  we  are  told,  thai  the  moment  the  inter- 
course acl  is  repealed,  there  will  1.  influx 
of  population.  1  have  no  doubl  that  will  !•.■  the 
case.  There  is  also  a  throng  of  advent 
stantly  pouring  through  this  country  towards  the 
West,  which  requires  an  efficient  I  Bi.t 
even  making  all  due  allnv  irenm- 
.  I  do  think  thai  it  is  somewhaf  premature 
to  give  this  floating,  and — it  1  ■  ■  ill  it — un- 
■tationary  population,  nil  the  discretionary  powers 
to  be  vested  in  a  territorial  government  of  thi 

[  think  it  is  |  too  much   power,  too 

much  discretion,  to  a  ;  ■■  n  thai  will  not  prob- 

ably amount  at  first  to  more  than  a  few  hundred  in- 
dividuals. Still,  however,  1  admit  that  this  is  but  a 
question  of  time.  1  do  Dot  think  it  a  point  <>f  vital 
importai 

\\  hen    I  consider  the   prodigious   rapidity  with 
which  our   population   is  increasing  by   its  native 
growth — when  1  consider  the  tide  of  immi. 
from  Europe,  a  phenomenon  th<  I  of  which 

does  not  c\i-t  in  the  history  of  the  world,  an  immi- 
gration of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand,  of 

reater  part  are  adults, pouring  into  this  country 
every  year,  adding  to  our  numbers  an  amount  of  pop- 
ulation greater  than  thai  of  some  of  the  older  6 
and  those  not  of  the  smallest  size,  and  this  double 
tide  flow  ing  into  die  West,  so  that  what  is  a  w 
ness  to-day  is  a  settled  neighborhood  to-morrow — 
when  I  consider  these  things,  I  do  admit  that  a 
question  of  this  nature  is  but  a  question  (4  time  ;  n;nl 
if  there  wi  re  m>  other  difficulty  attending  the  bill,  I 
.should  not  be  disposed  to  ohj<  ct  to  it  on  this  score. 

But,  sir,  the  relation  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  the 
question  is,  1  confess,  in  my  mind,  a  matter  of  great- 
er  difficulty.      Senators    all   know   that  the  c 


strip  of  this  Territory — I  believe  for  its  whole  ex- 
tent— certainly  from  the  southern  boundary  of  Kan- 
sas, far  up  to  the  north — is  occupied  by  Indian  tribes, 
and  the  fragments  of  Indian  tribes.  They  are  not  in 
their  original  location.  All  the  Indians  who  are 
there,  I  believe,  have  already  undergone  one  re- 
moval, and  some  of  them  two.  In  pursuance  of 
the  policy  which  was  carried  into  execution  on  so 
large  a  scale  under  the  administration  of  General 
Jackson,  a  large  number  of  tribes  and  fragments  of 
■  1  upon  this  eastern  frontier  of 
the  propoat  d  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
and  have  remained  there  ever  since,  some  of  them 
having  made  considerable  progress  in  the  arts  of 
civilized  life. 

The  removal  of  the  Indians  was  one  of  the  prom- 
inent measures  of  General  Jackson's  administration. 
It    was    my    fortune,    sir — it  was    twenty-four    years 
ievr — my  friend    from   Tennessee    [Mr. 
BELL]  Will   recollect  it — as  a   member  of  the   other 
nn  active  part   in   the  discussion  of 
on.     He  "ill  remember,  I  nm  sure,  the 
ardeDt,   but   not   unfriendly,   conflicts   between    him- 
self, as  chairman  of  the  Committ  hidinn  Af- 
Ifon  that  subject.     I  then  maintained 
that  it  was  impossible,  if  you  removed  these  Indians 
to  the  W.                                    permanent  ho 
for  tl.  Diner- 

I  — to  1    move 

the  Ii  o   their   I  •         Missis- 

sippi ri\i-r,  where  they  ••  wded  by  the  white 

■  irious 
I  allow  them  to  End  a 
1       •  tnred  to  say  then  that,  in 
•  .   ■ 

My  friend 

from     Ten-  I     so, 

1  1    did   in 

the    npp  the    policy 

h,    and  1    au- 

!'  the  lam  id  by  the 

India:  I  wpst 

of    lb  it    river.      [   will  1  01 1   M  ction 

from  that  act  !  — 

"Pec  H   And  be  it  furthrr  '.    nt  in  mnkinj  of  such 

pxchm,  -iii. ii  nnd  may  be  !  iwftil  for  the 

\j  to  h--u  with  which 

tes  wit!  for  ever 

-.cure  nnd  n.andtheii  ■  s«on, 

with  tin-in  ;  nnil  if  they  [infer  it, 

i        I  <  will  rnusi'  n  patent  or  ernnt  to  he  mnde 

•Array*,  That 
Indiana 
Minet,  or  uhmulon  the  same." 

This  was  the  legislative  foundation  of  the  policy; 
I  reneral  .lark-on    del  pud  it  of  so  much  conse- 
quence that,  in  his  Farewell  Address,  he  congratu-, 
ountry  on  thi  with  which  it  had 

!■•  en  carried  oat ;  and  hit  Mr.  Van  Huron, 

in   one   of  his  annual   n  .  -poke  of  it   in   tho 

•  glowing  tei  rj 

eae  were  the  hopes,  these  were  the 
expectations  on   which    the   policy   of  removing   the 
Indians  west   of  the    Mississippi  proceeded.     I  do 
ilection  of  the   subject  reproach- 
fullv  ;    1   have    no    reproach   to   cast   upon   any  one. 
Events   which   no  mortal  could   have  foreseen  have 
taken  place.     The  whole  condition  of  our  western 
frontier   has   been   changed.      Our  territorial    acqui- 
sitions on  the   Pacific,  and  the  admission  of  a  sister 
uarter  to  the  Union,  have  created  n 
ill  necessity  of  an  urgent  character  for  improved 
means  of  communication,  and   I   fear  that   it   is   not 
possible  to  pn  s*.  rve  intact  this  Indian  1  anier.     But 
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I  want  information  on  that  subject.  I  should  like 
to  liear  other  Senators,  who  understand  the  subject 
much  better  than  I  do,  tell  ns  how  that  matter 
stands ;  and  whether  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
this  measure  should  go  on,  in  the  manner  described 
by  the  bill,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  if  not  conducted 
with  the  utmost  care,  will  be  attended  with  great 
inconvenience,  if  not  utter  destruction,  to  those  rem- 
nants of  tribes. 

If  we  must  use  that  hateful  plea  of  necessity, 
which  I  am  always  unwilling  to  take  upon  my  lips  ; 
if  we  must  use  the  tyrant's  plea  of  necessity,  and 
invade  "  the  permanent  home"  of  these  children  of 
sorrow  and  oppression,  I  hope  we  shall  treat  them 
with  more  than  justice,  with  more  than  equity,  with 
the  utmost  kindness  and  tenderness.  Now,  I  am 
unable  to  say,  not  having  ample  information  on  the 
subject,  how  their  condition  will  be  affected  by  the 
clauses  in  the  bill  which  were  struck  out  yesterday. 
I  am  unable  to  say  how  it  will  be  affected  by  leav- 
ing the  bill  without  any  provisions  in  reference  to 
that  subject.  There  are,  of  course,  to  be  appropri- 
ations for  negotiating  with  the  Indians  in  other  bills  ; 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  intimated  as  much  ;  but 
what  the  measures  to  be  proposed  are,  I  should  like 
to  be  better  informed.  I  have  no  suspicions  on  the 
subject ;  I  have  no  misgivings.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Senators  and  the  Executive  will  be  animated 
with  the  purest  spirit  of  humanity  and  tenderness 
toward  these  unfortunate  fellow-men;  but  I  should 
like  to  know  what  is  to  be  done  with  them.  I 
should  like  to  know  how  the  bill  in  its  present  con- 
dition, or  with  such  supplementary  measures  as  are 
to  be  brought  in  hereafter,  will  leave  these  persons 
who  depend  upon  us,  upon  our  kindness,  upon  our 
consideration,  for  their  very  existence.  I  hope  that, 
before  this  debate  closes,  we  shall  hear  something 
on  this  point  from  members  of  the  body  who  are 
competent  to  speak  on  the  subject.  Unless  the 
difficulty  which  I  feel  on  this  point  shall  be  re- 
moved, I  shall  be  compelled,  on  this  ground  alone, 
to  oppose  any  such  territorial  bill. 

Trusting,  however,  that  proper  precautions  will 
be  taken,  and  that  measures  will  be  adopted,  if  pos- 
sible, to  give  to  the  more  advanced  individuals  of 
these  tribes,  personal  reservations  of  land,  to  save 
them  from  being  driven  off  to  some  still  more  remote 
resort  in  th"  wilderness ;  trusting  that  this,  or  some 
other  measure  of  wisdom  and  kindness  will  be  pur- 
sued, I  think  I  could  cheerfully  support  the  terri- 
torial bill,  which  passed  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives at  the  last  session,  and  was  lost  in  this 
body,  I  believe,  for  want  of  time,  in  the  very 
last  hours,  certainly  on  the  very  last  day,  of  the 
late  session  of  Congress.  If  I  could  have  been 
assured  that  proper  safeguards  were  contained  in 
that  bill  for  the  Indians,  I  should  have  been  willing 
to  support  it  ;  and  when  it  was  revived  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Dodge],  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories, of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member,  I 
did  certainly  hope  that,  if  it  were  thought  expedient 
to  report  any  bill  for  organizing  this  Territory,  that 
one  would  have  been  adopted  by  the  committee. 
The  majority  thought  otherwise,  however,  and  they 
have  reported  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 

I  will- not  take  up  the  time  of  the  Senate  by  go- 
ing over  the  somewhat  embarrassing  and  perplexed 
history  of  the  bill,  from  its  first  entry  into  the  Senate 
until  the  present  time.  I  will  take  it  as  it  now  stands, 
as  it  is  printed  on  our  tables,  and  with  the  amend- 
ment which  was  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  yesterday,  and  which,  I  suppose,  is 


now  printed,  and  on  our  tables;  and  I  will  state,  as 
briefly  as  I  can,  the  difficulties  which  I  have  found 
in  giving  my  support  to  this  bill,  either  as  it  stands, 
or  as  it  will  stand  when  the  amendment  shall  be 
adopted.  My  chief  objections  are  to  the  provisions 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  especially  to  the  ex- 
ception., which  is  contained  in  the  14th  section,  iD 
the  following  words  : — 

"  Exi-ppt  the  8th  section  of  the  act  preparatory  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  approved  March  6,  1820, 
which  was  superseded  by  the  principles  of  the  legislation 
of  1850.  commonly  called  the  compromise  measures,  and  is 
herehy  declared  inoperative." 

On  the  day  before  yesterday  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Territories  proposed  to  change  the 
words  "  superseded  by"  to  "  inconsistent  with,"  as 
expressing  more  distinctly  all  that  he  meant  to  con- 
vey by  that  impression.  Yesterday,  however,  he 
brought  in  an  amendment,  drawn  up  with  great  skill 
and  care,  on  notice  given  the  day  before,  which  is 
to  strike  out  the  words  "which  was  superseded  by 
the  principles  of  the  legislation  of  1850,  commonly 
called  the  compromise  measures,  and  is  hereby  de- 
clared inoperative,"  and  to  insert  in  lien  of  them 
the  following  : — 

"  Which,  being  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  non-in- 
tervention by  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, as  recognised  by  the  legislation  of  1850,  commonly 
called  the  compromise  measures,  is  hereby  declared  inop- 
erative and  void  ;  it  being  the  troe  intent  and  meaning  of 
this  act  not  to  legi.-late  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State, 
nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof 
perfectly  free  to  lorm  and  regulate  their  domestic  institu- 
tions in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States." 

No,  I  agree  with  the  remark  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  yesterday,  that  this  is  a  change 
in  the  phraseology  alone.  It  covers  a  somewhat  broad- 
er ground,  but  the  latter  part  of  it  is  explanatory;  and 
as  to  the  main  point  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  de- 
clare the  Missouri  restriction  of  1820  "  inoperative 
and  void,"  I  do  not  find  any  change  between  this 
amendment  and  the  words  contained  in  the  bill  on 
our  tables.  It  seems  to  be  the  design  of  both  to 
carry  out  the  principle  which  was  laid  down  by  the 
chairman  in  his  report.  I  will  read  from  that  re- 
port the  following  sentences,  for  I  conceive  them  to 
be  those  which  give  the  key  to  the  whole  measure  : 

"  In  the  judgment  of  your  committee,  these  measures 
[the  compromise  measures  of  1850]  were  intended  to  have 
a  fur  more  comprehensive  and  enduring  effect  than  t?ie  mere 
adjustment  of  the  difficulties  ari-ing  out  of  the  recent  acoui- 
sition  of  Mexican  territory.  They  were  designed  to  estab- 
lish certain  great  principles  which  would  not  only  furnish 
adequate  remedies  for  existing  evils,  but  in  all  time  to  come 
avoid  the  perils  of  a  similar  agitation,  hy  withdrawing  the 
question  of  shivery  from  the  halls  of  Congress  and  the  pol- 
tical  arena,  and  commit  it  to  the  arbitrament  of  those  who 
were  immediately  inteie6ted  in,  and  alone  responsible  for, 
its  consequences." 

This,  I  suppose,  is  the  principle  and  the  policy 
to  which  it  is  intended,  either  as  it  stood  at  first,  or 
as  it  is  now  proposed  to  amend  it,  to  give  the  force 
of  law  in  the  bill  now  before  us. 

Now,  sir,  I  think,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  this  proposed  enactment,  being  obscure,  is 
of  somewhat  doubtful  import,  and  for  that  reason, 
unsatisfactory.  I  should  have  preferred  a  little  di- 
rectness. What  is  the  condition  of  an  enactment 
which  is  declared  by  a  subsequent  act  of  Congress 
to  be  "  inoperative  and  void"  ?  Does  it  remain  in 
force?  I  take  it,  not.  That  would  be  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms,  to  say  that  an  enactment  which  had 
been  declared  by  act  of  Congress  inoperative  and 
void,  is  still  in  force.  Then,  it'  it  is  not  in  force,  if 
it  is  not  only  inoperative  and  void,  as  it  is  to  be  de- 
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clared,  but  is  not  in  force,  it  is  of  course  repealed. 
If  it  i-  to  be  repealed,  why  not  say  so?  I  think  it 
would  have  been  more  dirert  and  more  parliament- 
ary to  sav  "  shall  be  and  is  hereby  repealed."  Then 
we  should  know  precisely,  so  far  as  log-al  and  tech- 
nical terms  fro,  what  the  amount  of  this  new  legis- 
lative pro-,  i-iiui  is. 

If  the  form  is  somewhat  objectionable,  I  think 
the  substance  is   still  nr  n     BO.      The  amendment  is 
to  strike  out  the  words  "  which  was  gup  rseded  bv." 
and  to  insert  a  provision  that  the  act  of  1820  is  in- 
- 1 •  -) j t   with   the  principle  of  con£  1   non- 

intervention, ;md  is  therefor1  inoperative  and  void. 
I  do  not  quite  understand  how  much  is  ci 
this  language,  The  Missouri  restriction  of  1 8120,  it 
I.  is  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  the  le- 
gislation of  1850.  If  anything  more  is  meant  by 
"the  principle"  of  the  -    0,  than  the 

measures  which  wore  adopted  at  thai  time  in 
ence  to  the  Territorii  -  of  N<  ■•    Mi  rii  o  and   '        — 
for  I  may  the  legislative  meas- 

ures refei  n  <l  to — if  anything  more  ii  meant  than  that 
a  certain  measure  was  adopted,  a 
once  to  tin  [  on  that 

I  do  not  know  thai  it  could  I"-  proved  that,  even  in 

ence  to  those  Territories,  a  priacij 
acted  at  nil.     A  certain 
u  course  nt   mi  ted   in   ri  I 

the  Ten  itorii  -  Utah  ;  but  1 

not  know  that  yon  can  call  this  I  I  principle. 

It  is  Certainly  nol    • 

carry  with   it    a    rule   fi  i   lying  in 

other   parts  of  the  nd    in  a   diff, 

position.     A-  to  the  print  ipli  of  non-  on  on 

not  End  that,  eitht  i  at  pi  i 

was  enact,, I  in  those  ti  rrilorial  !  -  I  ,1,, 

not,  unless  I  have  gn  itlj    -       pad  them,  find  that 
there  is  anything   at   all   which  cornea  op  to 
Every  legislative  act  of  those  t,  rritoi  menta 

come  before  I  -  for  allowance  oi 

lowance,  and  under  those  bills,  without  repealing 
them,  without  departing   from  them  in  thi 

e,  it  w  ould  be  competent  fi  i-mor- 

row  to  pass  any  law  on  ti.;,! 

How  then  can  it  be  said  that  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention on  the  part  af  I  subject 
of  slavery  was  enacted                     blished  by  the 
promise  measures  of  lv                t,  whether  thai  be 
so   or   not,  how   can    you    find,    i-i    a   simple   mi 
applying  in  terms  to                lividual  Territories 
to  them   alone,  a   rule    wbicl                    overn  all   other 

Territories  with  a  retrospective  and  with  a  pi 

live  action  ?      Is  it  not  a  men 

to  say  thai   thi  -  di  pted  in 

this  specific  case,  i unl  to  such  a  general  rale  I 

But,  let  us  trj  it  in  a  parallel  case.  In  the  earlier 
land  legislation  of  the  United  States,  il 
ternary,  without  exception,  when  a  Territory  I" 
a  State,  to  require  thai  there  should  be  a  stipulation 
in  their  State  constitution  that  the  public  ktndi  - 
within  their  borders  should  be  exempted  from  taxa- 
tion for  five  years  alter  the  sale.  This,  I  believe, 
continued  to  be  the  uniform  practice  down  to  the 
year  1820,  when  the  State  of  Missouri  was  admitted. 
She  was  admitted  under  this  stipulation.  If  I  mis- 
take not.  the  in  \t  State  which  was  admitted  into  the 
Union — but  it  is  nol  important  whether  it  was  ihe 
tii'M  or  not — came  in  without  that  stipulation,  anil 
they  were  left  free  to  tax  the  public  lands  the  moment 
when  they  were  sold.  Here  was  a  principle;  as 
much  a  principle  as  it  is  contended  was  established 
in  the  Utah  and   New    Mexico  territorial  bill ;    but 


did  any  one  suppose  that  it  acted  upon  the  other 
Ten-it,  riest  I  believe  the  whole  system  is  now 
abolished  under  the  operation  of  general  laws,  and 
the  influence  of  that  example  mav  have  led  to  the 
change.  Bnt,  until  it  was  made  by  legislation,  the 
mere  fact  that  public  lands  sold  in  Arkansas,  were 
immediately  subject  to  taxation,  could  not  alter  the 
law  in  repard  to  the  public  lands  sold  in  Missouri, 
or  in  any  other  State  where  they  were  exempt. 

There    is   a    ease    equally   analogous    to    the   very 

ring — the  prohibition  or 
perm:-  slavery.     The  ordinance  of  1787  pro- 

pry  in  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio. 
1   an  act  accepting  thi 
inch  the  State  of  North  Carolina  had  made  of 
the  western  part  of  her  territory,  with  the  proviso, 
the  territory  tl  gross 

tending  to  the  emanci: 
1 
ii  -  territory  in  which,  in   1787 

prohibit'    I.       1  I 
C  I 

ii   ef  tin  ch   it 

North  < 

pation  of 
■ 

ti   the 
1783  by  which  any 

•liings 
rritory  to 

which  it  applii 

I  •  hair- 

I   am  not 
-an-  that  ]  ment  in 

t ;   but  1  tl  N 

which  it    the 

.  principle 

which  v  is   ,|.  signed    to  ReCt  ns   ho 

od    in 
v  d  on 

■  nieil, 

and  ii  tained  thai  the  Constitution  of  the 

•  to  go 

with  him  any  pro]  ■  d  a- 

such  bj  any  of  the  S  the  Union.     The  report 

-ts  in 

— thai  the  validity  of  the  eighth  section  of 

the  Missouri  act,  by  which  -  ibhed  in 

thai  T<  n  lory,  is  doubtful ;  and  thai  it  is  maintained 

my  distioguisl 
no  power  to  Ii  _  ct.     Then,  in  this 

. ,  the  re]  i  that 

the  legislation  of  C  !  nol  under- 

take to  decide  the-,  S         ly,  if  they  did 

not  undertake  to  decide  them,  tiny  could    not 
the  principle  which  is  at  stake  in  them;   and,  unless 
tiny  did   decid  'he  measures  then  adopted 

must    be    considered    as  -,    i     lating 

only  to  th,  -  '  principle 

•  1  i!   operation.  ms  to  mc  to  be  as 

direct  and  exclusive  as  anything  can  be. 

11  events,  these  are  not  impressions  which  are 
put  forth  by  me  under  the  exigencies  of  the  pi 
debate  or  of  the  present  occasion.  I  have  never 
entertained  any  other  opinion.  I  was  called  upon 
for  a  particular  purpose,  of  a  literary  nature,  to  which 
I  will  presently  allude  more  distinctly,  shortly  after 
the  dose  of  the  si  ssion  of  18-30,  to  draw  up  a  narra- 
rs  that  had  taken  place  relative  to  the 
ge  of  the  compromise  measures  of  that  year. 
I  had  not,  I  own,  the  best  sources  of  information. 
I  was  not  a  member  of  Congress,  and  had  not  heard 
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the  debates,  which  is  almost  indispensable  to  come 
to  a  thorough  understanding  of  questions  of  this 
nature  ;  but  I  inquired  of  those  who  had  heard  them, 
I  read  the  reports,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  some  who  had  taken  a  promi- 
nent part  in  all  of  those  measures.  I  never  formed 
the  idea — I  never  received  the  intimation  until  I  got 
it  from  this  report  of  the  committee — that  those 
measures  were  intended  to  have  any  effect  beyond 
the  Territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  for  which 
they  were  enacted.  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  it  was 
intended  that  they  should  have  any  larger  application, 
if  it  was  intended  that  they  should  furnish  the  rule 
which  is  now  supposed,  it  would  have  been  a  fact  as 
notorious  as  the  light  of  day. 

Look  at  the  words  of  the  acts  themselves.  They 
are  specific.  They  give  you  boundaries.  The  linos 
are  run.  The  Territories  are  geographically  marked 
out.  They  fill  a  particular  place  on  the  map  of  the 
continent;  and  it  is  provided  that  within  those  spe- 
cific geographical  limits  a  certain  state  of  things, 
with  reference  to  slavery,  shall  exist.  That  is  all. 
There  is  not  a  word  which  states  on  what  principle 
that  is  done.  There  is  not  a  word  to  tell  you  that 
that  state  of  things  carries  with  it  a  rule  which  is  to 
operate  elsewhere — retrospectively  upon  territory  ac- 
quired in  1803,  and  prospectively  on  territory  that 
shall  be  acquired  to  the  end  of  time.  There  is  not 
a  word  to  carry  the  operation  of  those  measures 
over  the  geographical  boundary  which  is  laid  down 
in  the  bills  themselves. 

It  would  be  singular  if,  under  any  circumstances, 
the  measures  adopted  should  have  this  extended 
effect,  without  any  words  to  indicate  it.  It  would 
be  singular,  if  there  was  nothing  that  stood  in  the 
way ;  but  when  you  consider  that  there  is  a  positive 
enactment  in  the  way — the  eighth  section  of  the 
Missouri  law,  which  you  now  propose  to  repeal 
because  it  does  stand  in  the  way — how  can  you  think 
that  these  enactments  of  1850  in  reference  to  Utah 
and  New  Mexico  were  intended  to  overleap  these 
boundaries  in  the  face  of  positive  law  to  the  contrary, 
and  to  fall  upon  and  decide  the  organization  of  Ter- 
ritories in  a  region  purchased  from  France  nearly 
fifty  years  before,  and  subject  to  a  distinct  specific 
legislative  provision,  ascertaining  its  character  in 
reference  to  slavery?  Sir,  it  is  to  me- a  most  singu- 
lar thing  that  words  of  extension  in  1854  should  be 
thought  necessary  in  this  bill  to  give  the  effect  sup- 
posed to  have  been  intended  to  the  provisions  of  the 
acts  of  1850,  and  that  it  should  not  be  thought  neces- 
sary in  1850  to  put  these  words  of  extension  into 
the  original  bills  themselves. 

Now,  sir,  let  us  look  at  the  debates  which  took 
place  at  that  time,  because,  of  course,  one  may  al- 
ways gather  much  more  from  the  debates  on  one 
side  and  the  other  on  any  great  question,  as  to  the 
intention  and  meaning  of  a  law,  than  can  be  gathered 
from  the  words  of  the  statute  itself.  I  have  not  had 
time  to  read  these  debates  fully.  That  is  what  I 
complained  of  in  the  beginning.  I  have  not  had 
time  to  read,  as  thoroughly  as  I  could  wish,  those 
voluminous  reports — for  they  fill  the  greater  part  of 
two  or  three  thick  quarto  volumes  ;  but  in  what  I 
have  read,  I  do  not  find  a  single  word  from  which  it 
appears  that  any  member  of  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives,  at  that  time,  believed  that  the  ter- 
ritorial enactments  of  1850,  either  as  principle,  or 
rule,  or  precedent,  or  by  analogy,  or  in  any  other 
way,  were  to  act  retrospectively  or  prospectively 
upon  any  other  Territory.  On  the  contrary,  I  find 
much,  very  much,  of  a  broad,  distinct,  directly  oppo- 
site bearing.     I   forbear  to  repeat  quotations   from 


the  debates  which  have  been  made  by  Senators  who 
have  preceded  me. 

The  proviso  itself,  which  forms  so  prominent  a 
characteristic  and  so  important  a  part  of  this  bill, 
the  proviso  that  when  the  Territory,  or  any  part  of 
it,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  or 
States,  it  shall  be  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their 
constitution  at  the  time  of  admission  may  prescribe, 
was  no  part  of  the  original  compromise,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  The  compromise  consisted  in  not  insert- 
ing the  Wilmot  proviso  in  the  Utah  and  New  Mex- 
ico bills.  That  was  moved  and  rejected,  and  the 
Territory  was  to  come  in  without  any  such  restric- 
tion. That  was  the  compromise  in  reference  to 
those  Territories  ;  and  after  the  Wilmot  proviso  had 
been  voted  down,  a  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Soule],  not  now  a  member  of  this  body, 
but  abroad  in  the  foreign  service  of  the  country, 
moved'  the  proviso  which  I  have  just  recited ;  and 
he  did  it,  as  he  said,  "  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  Sen- 
ate." Mr.  Webster,  in  voting  for  that  motion  of 
Mr.  Soul6,  as  he  had  just  voted  against  the  Wilmot 
proviso,  used  these  remarkable  words  : 

"Be  it  remembered,  sir,  that  I  now  speak  of  Utah  and 
New  Mexico,  and  of  them  alone." 

It  was  with  that  caveat  that  Mr.  Webster  voted 
for  the  proviso  which  forms  the  characteristic  por- 
tion of  this  bill,  and  which  is  supposed  to  carry  with 
it  a  law  applying  to  this  whole  Territory  of  Nebraska, 
although  covered  by  the  Missouri  restriction  of  1820. 
Mr.  Webster  had  on  a  former  occasion,  in  the  great 
speech  of  the  7th  of  March,  1850,  to  which  I  shall  in 
a  moment  advert  again,  used  the  following  remark- 
able language : 

"  And  I  now  say,  sir,  as  the  proposition  upon  which  I 
stand  this  day,  and  upon  the  truth  and  firmness  of  which 
I  intend  to  act  until  it  is  overthrown,  that  there  is  not  at 
this  moment  within  the  United  States  a  single  toot  of  land 
the  character  of  which,  in  regard  to  its  being  free-soil  ter- 
ritory or  slave  territory,  is  not  fixed  by  some  law,  and  soma 
irrepealable  law,  beyond  the  power  of  the  action  of  the 
Government." 

He  meant,  of  course,  to  give  to  the  Missouri  re- 
striction the  character  of  a  compact  which  the  Gov- 
ernment in  good  faith  could  not  repeal;  and  there 
was  in  the  course  of  the  speech  a  great  deal  more 
said  to  the  same  purpose. 

And  now,  sir,  having  alluded  to  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Webster,  of  the  7th  March,  1850,  allow  me  to 
dwell  upon  it  for  a  moment.  I  was  in  a  position 
next  year — having  been  requested  by  that  great  and 
lamented  man  to  superintend  the  publication  of  his 
works — to  know  very  particularly  the  comparative 
estimate  which  he  placed  upon  his  own  parliamen- 
tary efforts.  He  told  me  more  than  once  that  lie 
thought  his  second  speech  on  Foote's  resolution 
was  that  in  which  he  had  best  succeeded  as  a  sen- 
atorial effort,  and  as  a  specimen  of  parliamentary- 
dialectics  ;  but  he  added,  with  an  emotion  which 
even  he  was  unable  to  suppress,  "The  speech  of  the 
7th  of  March,  1850,  much  as  I  have  been  reviled 
for  it,  when  I  am  dead,  will  be  allowed  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  country."  Sir,  he  took 
the  greatest  interest  in  that  speech.  He  wished  it 
to  go  forth  with  a  specific  title;  and  after- consider- 
able deliberation,  it  was  called,  by  his  own  direc- 
tion, "A  Speech  for  the  Constitution  and  the  Union." 
He  inscribed  it  to  the  People  of  Massachusetts,  in 
a  dedication  of  the  most  emphatic  tenderness,  and 
he  prefixed  to  it  that  motto — which  you  all  remem- 
ber— from  Livy,  the  most  appropriate  and  felicitous 
quotation,  perhaps,  that  was  ever  made :  "  True 
things  rather  than  pleasant  things." — Vera  pro  gra- 
tis :  and  with  that  he  sent  it  forth  to  the  world. 
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In   that  speech   his   gigantic  intellect  brought  to- 
pi tlier  all  that  it  could  gather  from  the  law  of  nature, 
from  the   Constitution   of  the   United  States,  from 
our  past  legislation,  and  from  the  physical  features 
of  the  region,  to  strengthen  him  in  that  plan  of  con- 
ciliation   and    peace,   in   which    he    feared   that   he 
might  not  carrv  along  with  him  the  public  sentiment 
of  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  country  which  he 
particularly   represented   here.     At   its   close,  when 
he  dilated  upon  the  disastrous  eff<  Ctfl  of  separation, 
he  rose  to  a  strain  of  impassioned  eloquence  which 
has  never  been  surpassed  within  these  walls,      Every 
topic,  every  argument,  every  fact,  was  brought   to 
bear  upon    the  point;    and  he    felt   that  all    his  vast 
popularity  was  at  stake  on  the  issue.     Let  i 
mend  to  the  attention  of  Senators,  and  let  n 
them  to  consider  what  weight  is  due  to  tin' authority 
of  such  a  man,  speaking  audi  r  such  circu 
and  on  such  an  occasion,  when  In-  tells  you  that  the 
condition  of  evi  iv  loot   of  land    in    the    CO  mtry,  for 
slavery  or  non-slavery,  is  fixed  by  some  irrepi 
law.      And   you    an'    now  about  to  repeal  tin-    ; 
pal  law-  which  ascertain!  ■  !  and  Bxed  thai  condition. 
And,  sir,  if  the  Senate  "ill  take  any  becd  of  the 
opinion  of   our  so  humble    a  .   1   will  say  that 

1  believe  Mr.  Webster,  in  t'  h,  went  to  the 

very  verge  of  tin'  public  sentiment  in  I 
holdin  .  and  thai  : 

further,  would  have  been  a  s*i  p  to,, ! 
t  weight  of  characti  r. 
1  ps  to  which  I  v 

to  make  some  allusion,  and  pro*  ■ 
ti-r.     The  chairman  of  the  <  'on.' 
did  not,  in  mv  judgment,  return  an  ■  - 
tory  answer  to  tin'  argument  drawn  from  tin'  facl 
that  the   Missouri  restriction,  or  the  comp 
1820,  is  actually  and   in  terms  n 
firmed  by  the  territorial  legislation  of  1850,  in  tin' 
act  oi  tin-  Tei i itory  of  The 

argument    i<  this!  that  art  contains  a  pi 
nothing    therein    contained    shall    be    construed    to 
impair  or  qualify  tin'  third  article  ol  I  <1  sec- 

tion of  the  resolutions  for  annexing  Texas.  When 
you  turn  to  that  third  article  of  tl  tion  of 

the  resolution,  you  find  that  it  recognises  byname 
tin'  Missouri  compromise.  Now,  l  understood  the 
chairman  of  tin'  Committee  on  Territories  ti 

that  all   that    part  of  TeXBS  to  which  that  restriction 

applied,  north  of  36  deg.  30  min.,  v.  iff  and 

annexed  to  New  Mi  irico. 

Mr,   DOl  GLAS.       Not    all    annexed,  but   a 
portion  annexed,  and  all  cut  off. 

Mr.  EVERETT,     But  it  does  not  seen  t.>  me 
that  this  i~  an  adequate  answer.     In  the 
tin-  Senator  tells  us  that  all  north  of   II  i»  min. 

was  cut  off  from  Texas.  Rut  there  was  a  consi  l<  i- 
able  portion  of  territory,  as  large  as  fbui 
the  size  ol  I  'onnei  ticut,  which  was  not  incorporated 
into  New  Mexico,  and  to  which  the  provis 
attaches.  But,  whether  that  be  so  or  not, .would  it 
not  be  a  strange  phenomenon  in  legislation  that  a 
subsequent  act  should  be  construed  to  supersede,  to 
nullify,  to  render  inoperative  and  void,  by  any  opera- 
tion, or  in  any  waj  or  form,  a  former  act,  which  it 
expressly  states  nothing  therein  contained  shall  qual- 
ify or  impair  1  It  does  seem  to  me  that  this  is  so 
formal  a  recognition,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire 
whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  any  portion  of  territory 
to  which,  in  point  of  fact,  it  attaches,  especially 
when  tin'  question  now  is,  not  whether  it  operate?. 
in  Texas,  but  whether  it  operates  in  Nebra-ka  in  its 
original  location. 

The  Senator  stated  that,  in,  point  of  fact,  to  some 


extent  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  actually  re- 
pealed  bv  the  territorial  legislation  of  1850;  and 
the  facts  by  w  hich  he  supported  that  statement  wcro 
that  a  portion  of  territory  was  taken  from 
.  where  it  was  subject  to  the  Missouri  restric- 
tion, and  incorporated  into  New  Mexico,  where  it 
came  under  the  compromise  of  1850;  and,  in  like 
manner,  that  a  portion  of  the  territory  now  embraced 
in  Utah  was  taken  from  the  old  Louisiana  purchase, 
where  it  was  subject  to  the  Missouri  restriction,  and 
was  incorporated  into  the  Territory  of  Utah,  where, 
in  like  manner,  it  came  under  the  compromise  of 
1850.  Rut  I  think  the  answers  to  be  given  to  theeo 
statements  are  perfectly  satisfactory. 

In  tin'   first   place,  it  was  a  very  small  portion   of 

territory,  very  small,  indeed,  compared   with   tho 

am  ;    and  can    w  ,  that   the    few 

hundred,  or   it   may   be   the   few   thousand,  square 

n  oil'  in  this  way  from  Ti  KU  ai    1    t1" 
Louisiana  I   thrown   into  Nevi  M 

and   I  of  principle  or  rule,  or  in 

any  other  way,  qualify,  or  modify,  or  repeal  a  posi- 

srhich 
is  as  large  as  all  the  British 
sbi,  the  I  ■  ■  manic 

In  the   i.  to  Ni  W    Mexico, 

■  i  itory  which  ■ 
■  .       don  of  1  820 — 

Missouri  I  *  proposed  to 

i  Miid."       I'.  M  IS  subject 
to  tin    '! 

the  Missouri  I  I       ;^iana, 

never  to  the  rcstric- 

nrhich  it  i 

•  question 

I  :  i    do    the 

I,  the  chairman  of  the 

Commit! m  Ten  but  1  think 

• 
purchased   this  strip  of  land  fn  "     Theso 

me  not  tin'  terms  of  th<  ai  t.      I 
fully    state, 1    more    than 

m  of  money  I  il  this 

snip  of  land,  but  to  "  , . .!,-  hi  i  claim"  t"  it.     That 

ined  it.     Tin-  United  States  did 

dw  or  disallow  the  claim,  but  tl  Texas 

ber  i  laim,     It 
■  re,  n   matter  of  d  OUndaryi    and  it  is 

in.t  decided  whether  the  ceded  territory  originally 
belonged  to  T 

In  reference  to   Utah,  it  is  true,  there  is  a  small 
ry  small  spot  in  the  8ierra   Madre,  that 
from   the  old    Louisiana    purchase  and 
a    into  Utah  ;    but    I  that   prob- 

ably not  a  number  of  the  Senate,  except  the  worthy 
chairman  of  the  Commit)  ritories,  was  aw  an- 

of  that  fact.      I  do  not  mean  that  he  made  any 
of  it,  but  it  was  not  made  a    point  at  all.      The    Sen- 
ate were  not  apprised   that  if  they  took  this  littlo 
piece    of    land,   which    Colonel     Fremont    calls    tho 
Middle    Parle,    out    of   the    old    Louisiana    pure 
and  put  it  into  Utah,  they  would  repeal  the  Missouri 

Compromise  of  1820,  which  covers  half  a  million 
of  square  miles.  I  say,  sir,  most  assuredly  the  Sen- 
ate were  told  no  such  thing;  nor  do  I  think  it  was 
within  the  knowledge  or  the  imagination  of  an  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  body. 

I  mnv  seem  to  labor  this  point  too  much  ;  but  as 
it  is  the  main  point  to  which  I  solicit  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  I  will  state  one  more  consideration. 
It  has  been  alluded  to  already,  but  I  propose  to  put 
it  in  a  little  different  light,  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
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absolutely  decisive  of  the  whole  subject.  The  prop- 
osition to  organize  Nebraska  Territory  is  not  a  new 
one.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories 
has  had  it  in  view  for  several  years — as  far  back,  I 
believe,  as  1844  or  1845.  It  is  so  stated  in  Mr. 
Hickey's  valuable  edition  of  the  Constitution. 
Whether  it  was  actually  before  the  Senate  in  1850 
I  know  not;  but  it  was  certainly  in  the  mind  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  Now,  sir,  during-  the  pen- 
dency of  these  compromise  measure,  while  the  Utah 
and  the  New  Mexico  bills  were  in  progress  through 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  if  they  carried  with 
them  a  principle  or  rule  which  was  to  extend  itself 
over  all  other  Territories,  how  can  we  explain  the 
fact,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  in  those 
bills  to  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  which  the  vigilant 
Senator  must  have  had  so  strongly  on  his  mind  ?  Is 
it  not  a  political  impossibility,  that  if  it  was  con- 
ceived at  that  time,  that  measures  were  going  through 
the  two  Houses  which  were  to  give  a  perpetual  law 
to  territorial  organization,  the  Nebraska  bill  would 
not  then  have  been  brought  forward,  and  in  some 
way  or  other  made  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it,  if  ben- 
efit it  be  1  But  not  a  word  to  this  effect  was  intimated 
that  I  know  of.  It  was  entirely  ignored,  so  far  as  1 
am  aware;  or,  at  any  rate,  no  attempt  was  made  at 
that  time  to  pass  a  Nebraska  bill,  containing  the 
provisions  of  the  Utah  and  New  Mexico  bills. 

The  compromise  measures  were  the  work  of  the 
Thirty-First  Congress,  and  at  the  Thirty-Second 
Congress  a  Nebraska  bill  was  brought  in  by  a  mem- 
ber from  the  State  of  Missouri,  in  the  other  House. 
It  passed  that  body  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to 
one.  It  was  contested  on  the  ground  of  injustice  to 
the  Indians  ;  but,  as  far  as  I  know — I  speak  again 
under  correction — I  have  not  had  time  to  read  all 
these  voluminous  debates — nothing,  or  next  to  noth- 
ing was  said  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  At  any  rate 
there  was  no  attempt  made  to  incorporate  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  bill  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
It  came  up  here,  and  was  adopted  by,  and  reported 
from,  the  Committee  on  Territories,  and  brought  up 
in  the  Senate  towards  the  close  of  the  last  session, 
and  on  that  occasion  contested  on  the  same  ground  ; 
and  no  attempt  was  made,  or  a  word  said,  in  refer- 
ence to  these  provisions  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
If  at  that  time  the  understanding  was,  that  you  were 
enacting  a  principle  or  a  precedent,  or  anything  that 
would  cany  with  it  a  rule  governing  this  case,  is  it 
possible  that  no  allusion  should  have  been  made  to 
it  on  that  occasion  ? 

I  conclude,  therefore,  sir,  that  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850  ended  where  they  began,  with  the 
Territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  to  which  they 
specifically  referred ;  at  any  rate,  that  they  estab- 
lished no  principle  which  was  to  govern  in  other 
cases ;  that  they  had  no  prospective  action  to  the 
organization  of  Territories  in  all  future  time  ;  and 
certainly  no  retrospective  action  upon  lands  subject 
to  the  restriction  of  1820,  and  to  the  positive  enact- 
ment that  you  now  propose  to  declare  inoperative 
and  void. 

I  trust  that  nothing  which  I  have  now  said  will 
be  taken  in  derogation  of  the  compromises  of  1850. 
I  adhere  to  them ;  I  stand  by  them.  I  do  so  for 
many  reasons.  One  is  respect  for  the  memory  of 
the  great  men  who  were  the  authors  of  them — lights 
and  ornaments  of  the  country,  but  now  taken  from 
its  service.  I  would  not  so  soon,  if  it  were  in  my 
power,  undo  their  work,  if  for  no  other  reason.  But 
beside  this,  I  am  one  of  those — I  am  not  ashamed 
to  avow  it — who  believed  at  that  time,  and  who  still 
believe,  that  at  that  period  the  union  of  these  States 


was  in  great  danger,  and  that  the  adoption  of  the 
compromise  measures  of  1850  contributed  material!) 
to  avert  that  danger;  and  therefore,  sir,  I  say,  as 
well  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  gieat  men 
who  were  the  authors  of  them,  as  to  the  healing 
effect  of  the  measures  themselves,  I  would  adhere 
to  them.  They  are  not  perfect.  I  suppose  that  no- 
body, either  North  or  South,  thinks  them  perfect. 
They  contain  some  provisions  not  satisfactory  to  the 
South,  and  other  provisions  contrary  to  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  North  ;  but  I  believed  at  the  time 
they  were  the  wisest,  the  best,  the  most  effective 
measures  which,  under  the  circumstances,  could  be 
adopted.  But  you  do  not  strengthen  them,  you  do 
not  show  your  respect  for  them,  by  giving  them  an 
application  which  they  were  never  intended  to  bear. 

Before  I  take  my  seat,  sir,  I  will  say  a  few  words 
in  a  desultory  manner  upon  one  or  two  other  state- 
ments which  were  ma'de  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Territories.  He  said,  if  I  understood 
him,  that  the  North  set  the  first  example  of  making 
a  breach  in  the  Missouri  compromise  ;  and  I  find 
out  of  doors  that  considerable  importance  is  attached 
to  this  idea,  that  the  nullification  or  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  at  this  time  is  but  a  just  retort 
upon  the  North  for  having,  on  some  former  occasion, 
set  the  example  of  violating  it.  I  do  think  that  this 
is  correctly  stated.  The  reference  is  to  the  legisla- 
tion of  1848,  when  the  non-slaveholding  States  re- 
fused to  extend  the.  line  of  36  deg.  30  min.  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  which  was  done,  the  Senator  said, 
under  the  influence  of  "  northern  votes  with  free- 
soil  proclivities,"  or  some  expression  of  that  kind.  I 
do  not  think  the  Senator  shows  his  usual  justice,  per- 
haps, I  may  say,  not  his  usual  candor,  on  this  occa- 
sion. That  took  place  two  years  before  the  compro- 
mise of  1850,  and  that  compromise  has  been  common- 
ly Considered,  if  nothing  else,  at  least  as  a  settlement 
of  old  scores;  and  anything  that  dates  from  1848 
must  be  considered,  in  reference  to  those  who  took 
part  in  it,  as  honorably  and  fairly  settled  and  con- 
doned in  1850.  But,  sir,  how  was  the  case  1  This 
was  not  a  measure  earned  by  northern  votes  with 
free-soil  proclivities.  Far  from  it.  If  I  have  read 
the  record  aright,  the  amendment  which  the  Senator 
moved  in  the  Senate,  to  incorporate  the  Missouri 
line  into  the  territorial  bill  for  Oregon,  was  opposed 
by  twenty-one  votes  in  this  body.  Among  those 
twenty-one  voters  was  every  voter  from  New  Eng- 
land. There  was  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Webster.  There  was  the  lately  deceased  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Atherton.  Both  of 
the  votes  from  Ohio  :  Mr.  Allen  one  of  them  ;  and 
both  from  Wisconsin,  were  given  against  this  exten- 
sion of  the  Missouri  compromise.  Mr.  Calhoun 
voted  in  favor  of  the  amendment ;  but  if  I  am  not  in 
error,  when  the  question  next  came  up  upon  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill,  as  amended,  he  voted  with 
those  twenty-one  ;  he  voted  side  by  side  with  those 
who  were  included  in  the  designation  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  In  the  House,  the  vote  stood,  if  I 
remember  the  figures,  121  to  82 — a  majority  of  39. 
This  was,  I  suppose,  the  whole  vote,  or  nearly  the 
whole  vote  of  the  entire  non-slaveholding  delegation. 
That  surely,  then,  ought  not  to  be  said  to  be  brought 
about  by  northern  voters  with  free-soil  proclivities, 
using  those  words  in  the  acceptation  commonly 
given  to  them,  which  I  suppose  the  Senator  wishes 
to  do. 

No,  sir,  that  vote  was  given  in  conformity  with 
the  ancient,  the  universal,  the  traditionary  opinion 
and  feeling  of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  which 
forbid  a  citizen  of  those  States  to  do  anything  vol- 
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tintarily,  or  cxcopt  under  a  case  of  the  sternest  com- 
pulsion,  such  as  preserving  the  union  of  these  Suites 
— and  really  I  would  do  almost  anything-  to  effect 
tliat  object — to  acquiesce  in  carrying  slavery  into  a 
Territory  where  it  did  not  previously  exist.  It  was 
that  feeling  which,  in  the  revolutionary  cri-is  was 
universal  throughout  the  land  ;  for  the  anti-slavery 
feeling  of  that  time  I  take  to  have  been  mainly  a 
political  sentiment,  rather  than  a  moral  or  religious 
one.  It  wn^  the  game  feeling  which,  in  1787,  led 
the  whole  Congress  of  the  0  on  federation  to  unite  in 
the  Ordinance'  of  1787.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  17Q  ' 
proposed  the  game  proviso,  in  reference  to  all  the 
territory  possessed  by  the  Dnited  ■  ven  u  bit 

down  as  -11  deg.,  which  was  their  southern  bounda- 
ry. It  was  the  same  feeling,  I  take  it,  which  led 
respectable  southern  members  of  C<  i  late 

hs  1820,  to  vote  for  the  restriction  of  in  the 

State  of  Missouri — of  which  class,  I   '    lieve,  there 
were  some.     And,  sir,  it  is  a  feeling,  I  belli 
my  conscience,  which,  instead  of  being  i  1 1  ated,  or 
stimulated,  or  favored,  by  systi  marie  agitation  of  the 
subjei  ised  and  discouraged  by 

that  very  agitation  ;  and  if  this  hill  passes  the  Sen- 
ate, as  to  all  appearance  it  will,  and  thus  demon 
that  that  feeling  is  not  so  strong  now  as  it  was  in 
1SLJ0,  I  should  a-crihe  such  a  result  mainly  to  the 
recoil  of  the  conservative  mind  of  the  non-slavehold- 
ing  States  from  this  harassing  and  di 
Hon. 

A  single  word,  sir,  iii   respect  to  this 
principle  of  non-intervention  on  the  pari  of  Co 
in  the  lubjeel  of  slavery  in  the  Territori  1  i 

fess  I  am  i  irprised  t<>  find  thin  brought  forward,  and 
stated  with  so  much  confidence,  as  an  established 
principle  of  the  Government.  1  know  that  distin- 
guish men  hold  the  opinion.  The  di 
guished  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Cass]  holds 
it,  mi  1  lias  propounded  it  ;  and  I  pay  all  d 
and  deference  to  his  authority,  which  I  conceive  to 
be  very  high,     lint   I  was  not  aware  that  ai 

iple  was  considered  a  settled  principle  of  the 
territorial  policy  of  tins  country.  Why,  sir,  from 
the  first  enactment  in  1789,  down  to  the  bill  before 
us,  there  is  do  iu<  h  principle  in  our  legislation.  As 
far  as  I  can  Bee  it  would  be  perfectly  competent 
even  now  for  Congress  to  pass  any  law  that  they 
pleased  on  the  subject  in  the  Territories  under  this 
bill.     But  however  that  may  be,  even  by  this  bill, 

there  is  not  a  law  which  the  Territories  cat 
admitting  or  excluding  slavery,  which  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  this  Congress  to  disallow  the  next  day. 
This  is  not  a  mere  brutum  fvimen.  It  is  not  an  un- 
executed power.  Your  statute-hook  shows  case 
alter  case.  I  believe,  in  reference  to  a  single  T<  >- 
ritory,  that  there  have  been  fifteen  or  twenrj 
where  territorial  legislation  has  been  disallowed  by 
Co  reSS.  How,  then,  can  it  he  said  that  this  prin- 
ciple of  non-intervention  in  the  government  Df  the 
Territories  is  now  to  he  recognised  as  an  established 
principle  in  the  public  policy  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States .' 

Do  gentlemen  recollect  the  terms,  almost  of  dis- 
dain, with  which  this  supposed  estahlished  principle 
of  our  constitutional  policy  is  treated  in  that  last 
valedictory  speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  which,  unahle 
to  pronounce  it  himself,  he  was  obliged  to  give  to 
the  Senate  through  the  medium  of  his  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  He  reminded  the  Senate 
that  the  occupants  of  a  Territory  were  not  even 
called  the  people — hut  simply  the  inhabitant* — till 
they  were  allowed  by  Congress  to  call  a  convention 
and  form  a  State  constitution. 


Mr.  President,  I  do  regret  that  it  is  proposed  to 
repeal  the  eighth  section  of  the  Missouri  act.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  admitted  that  there  is  no  great  material 
interest  at  stake.  I  think  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee [Mr.  Douglas],  the  senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Dixon],  and  perhaps  the  senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr  Joitxs]  behind  me,  admitted  that  there  was 
no  great  interest  at  stake.  It  is  not  supposed  that 
this  is  to  become  a  slaveholding  region.  The  cli- 
mate, the  soil,  the  staple  productions,  are  not  such 

invite   the   planter  of  the  neighboring  Stat 

who   is   disposed  to   remove,  to  turn   away  from   the 

in  regions  of  the  South,  and  establish  himself  in 

-ka.     Afewdi  servants  may 

be    taken    there,    a   few    farm-1  a b< >n  i  s,    as    it   were, 

:   but    in   the  long   run   I  nm  quite   sure 

that   it  i-  ly  admitted   thai   this  is  not  to  1 

ebolding  region;   and  if  not  this,  certainly  no 
part  of  the  Territory  still  farther  north. 

Tien,  sir,  wh;  tinn, 

which    has    stood    upon    thi  ■    thirty-four 

B  platform  of  conciliation  and 
of  peace,  and  which  it  is  admitted  does  no  practical 
barn         I  it  is  derogatory  to  you;  that  it  im- 

pie  -  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  South.     I  do  not 

ti.  c'      A  St  its  ".•.-:   be  either  slaveholding  or 

•  holding.     You  can  not  have  it  both  at  the 
■  time;   and  a  lini  kind,  taking   our  ac- 

quisitions   togetbi  how    many    new 

h.i\  e    apt  mtfa   of   the    line,  and 

how  few  DOn-l  Hth  of   it,  makes 

a  pi  holding 

and    the    not.  I 

that  there  i-  anythiuf  in    it — anything 

that   inn  f  the  8  nth. 

Let  me  i .  which  I  find  in 

per  that  came  inl  this  mornii 

jusi   before  1  to  the  <    ipitol.     It  is 

I  :ten  by  the  1  Ion. 

kney,  then  a  distinguished  membei  of 

the   Hi  f  Be]  x  '        .'lina, 

ItOT  ■•!     i    a.  w  spap.  i    in    the 

-ton  : — 

I    m.rf-s  Ball,  Ksrd 

J 
DxAaSra:  I  hasten  to  Inform  voa  that  this  moment  we 
hnve  carried  the  question  to  admit  Missouri  and  all  Louisiana 
to  the  southward  K)  mln.  free  oi  tfe-  r 

I    mill  ifirr  'In  Smth.  in  a  I .'  tofriz, 

tight,  mer. 

I 

triumph.     I  I     eighty-six  [tin: 

rote  vi  I  by  the  seceding  and 

i  few  moderate  men  from  the  It  to  the 

north  •  i  10  min.  there  Is  to  !»■,  by  the  present  l»w, 

which  you  will  s.v  by  the  rotes  I  voti 
Rut  it  is  at  present  of  no  moment ;  it  is  a  vast  track,  unin- 
i  only  hy  savages  mid  wild  bcafits,  in  wh.cn  not  a  foot 
of  the  Indian  claim  to  soQ  is  ad  ha  which,  ac- 

cording to  the  Ideas  prevail  nt.no  luud-officc  will  be  open  for 

•a  el  time. 
With  ur  obedient  servant. 

CHARLES  1'IMKNEY. 

So  that  it  wis  thought  at  the  time  to  be  nn  ar- 
ment  highly  advantageous  to  the  southern 
Si  nes.  No  land-office  was  to  be  opened  in  the 
region  firr  a  long  time;  but  that  time  has  come. 
If  you  pass  this  bill,  land-offices  will  soon  be 
opened  ;  and  now  you  propose  to  repeal  the  Mis- 
souri compromi 

A  word  more,  sir,  and  I  have  done.  YVith  refer- 
ence to  the  great  question  of  slavery — that  terrible 
question — the  only  one  on  which  the  North  and  the 
South  of  this  great  Republic  differ  irreconcilably — 
I  have  not,  on  this  occasion,  a  word  to  say.  My 
humble  career  is  drawing  near  its  close ;  and  I  shall 
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e-nd  it  ass  I  began,  with  using  no  other  words  on  that 
subject  than  those  of  moderation,  conciliation,  and 
harmony,  between  the  two  great  sections  of  the 
country.  1  blame  no  one  who  differs  from  me  in 
this  respect.  I  allow  to  others,  what  I  claim  for 
myself,  the  credit  of  honesty  and  purity  of  motive. 
But  for  my  own  part,  the  rule  of  my  life,  as  far  as 
circumstances  have  enabled  me  to  act  up  to  it,  has 
been,  to  say  nothing  that  would  tend  to  kindle  un- 
kind feeling  on  this  subject.  I  have  never  known 
men  on  this,  or  any  other  subject,  to  be  convinced 
by  harsh  epithets  or  denunciation. 

I  believe  the  union  of  these  States  is  the  greatest 
possible  blessing — that  it  comprises  within  itself  all 
other  blessings,  political,  national,  and  social  ;  and 
I  trust  that  my  eyes  may  close  long  before  the  day 
shall  come — if  it  ever  shall  come — when  that  Union 
shall  be  at  an  end.  Sir,  I  share  the  opinions  and 
the  sentiments  of  the  part  of  the  country  where  I 
was  born  and  educated,  where  my  ashes  will  be 
laid,  and  where  my  children  will  succeed  me.  But 
in  relation  to  my  fellow-citizens  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  1  will  treat  their  constitutional  and  their 
legal  rights  with  respect,  and  their  characters  and 
their  feelings  with  tenderness.  I  believe  them  to 
be  as  good  Christians,  as  good  patriots,  as  good  men, 


as  we  are;  and  I  claim  that  we,  in  our  turn,  are  as 
good  as  they. 

I  rejoiced  to  hear  my  friend  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Dixon],  if  he  will  allow  me  to  call  him  so — I  concur 
most  heartily  in  the  sentiment — utter  the  opinion, 
that  a  wise  and  gracious  Providence,  in  his  own 
good  time,  will  find  the  ways  and  the  channels  to 
remove  from  the  land  what  I  consider  this  great 
evil ;  but  I  do  not  expect  that  what  has  been  dono 
in  three  centuries  and  a  half  is  to  be  undone  in  a 
day  or  a  year,  or  a  few  years  ;  and  I  believe  that,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  desired  end  will  be  retarded 
rather  than  promoted  by  passionate  sectional  agita- 
tion. I  believe,  further,  that  the  fate  of  that  great 
and  interesting  continent  in  the  elder  world,  Africa, 
is  closely  intertwined  and  wrapped  up  with  the  for- 
tunes of  her  children  in  all  the  parts  of  the  earth  to 
which  they  have  been  dispersed,  and  that  at  some 
future  time,  which  is  already  in  fact  beginning,  they 
will  go  back  to  the  land  of  their  fathers  the  volun- 
tary missionaries  of  Civilization  and  Christianity  ; 
and,  finally,  sir,  I  doubt  not  that  in  His  own  good 
time  the  Ruler  of  all  will  vindicate  the  most  glori- 
ous of  his  prerogatives, 

"  From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good." 
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IN  THE  SEN ATK,  FER    9,  1854. 


Mr.  SMITH  said 

part  in  the  debate*.     Tie 
■  his  duties  with  as  little  S] 
ingaa  possible.     II"  departed  from  I 
the  present  instance  only  1  of  then. 

.  ils  which  would  resull 
try  from  the  p  :'  this  bill      1 1 

fifteen  years,  and  daring  that  time  no 
man  bad  taki  n  a  less  part  than  he  in  the  agil 
of  the  sectional  questions  which  w- 

to  distract  t! 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  I  ''lie-     H< 

made  but  on"  I  W8JS 

on    the   day  befon  Taylor,  in 

j  B50.     lb    i  ad   alw.-i 
silent  voting  yea  or  nay.     His  vote,  how 

always  been  in  a  with  t! 

ting  ''t  of  the  North.     II"   bad    i 

-    a    Northern    man   with  rinci- 

plea,  and  he   never  had  a  i  any 

man  irtnnately,  t 

thrust    into    (Ids    bill  ry    provision,    and 

he   tliought  it   oaght    t  i    be    excluded  by 
unanimous  vote  ol 
deavor  to  show  tl 
Lions  to  this  bill  i 
African  servitude,  wh 

bill.      Ho     hoped    to     be    ablo    I  ■     the 

Senate  that  this  hill   ought  to  be   put  down,  and 
then  the  Slavery  question  would  be  settled.    Wa- 
it wise  or  expedient  to  organize  two  Ten  I 
wheu  tin  re  were  Ave  already  on  hand 
before  ory  of  this  count!"] 

many  Territories  organ  Why  the 

bill    fir   the   Territory  of  Wa&hingti  D  had    i 
through  i  a  ithout  a 

him  incomprehensible.  Th 

now  actually  orgai  '  from 

Illinois  proposed  t"  add  two  mure,  making  the 
uunibor  seven.     v.  this? 

Thero  could  I  to  mak< 

go  this  extravagant  prop   - 

stiou.    There  were  more  lands  i 

!•!.<.  immeut  than  could  be  oocu]  led  for  years 
to  come.     Nearly  ono  half  of  all  the  new  g 
were  yet  public  lands,  and  a  largo  portion  of  what 
is  sold  was  now  in  the  hands  of  speculators.     If 
these  were  not  enough  there  were  the  live  Terri- 
tories already  organized.     Minnesota  had  but  few 
inhabitants.     She  had  an  extent  of  Territory 
enough   for  several   States;  so  with  "W 
and  Oregon.     As  for  Utah  and  New  Mcxi 
would  say  nothing,    for   he   did  not  believe  any 
man,  nor  even  a  sensible,  respectable  wolf,  would 
go  to  either  to  settle  there.     (Laughter.)      Utah 
was  ono  of  those   five  bleeding  wounds  which 
wore  to  be  healed  by  the  Compromise  of  1850.  It 
was  healed,  and  it  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  tho   complete   domination  there   of  Brigham 


Young  an  (Laughter.)     There 

was  but  little  d  that  and  sla 

.    slavery  he 
but  li'  .  if  any.     (I  |     If  this 

were  i 

a    had    taken    A 

)  did  not 
■ 

smash  up 

other 

-.     It  was  vern- 

; 
f>r   n.  '■ 

out    the  only 
jtruction 

. 
1 1 

I    tho 

-    iia< 

four 

■    ■ 
buildings.    Tl 

.   rrito- 
from  Illi- 

In  additio: 

g  tit"  In- 
1         :  lay  all  as  in 

the   1  n   out.     He  knev. 

Ited,   ho-  ry  much 

like  a  s  bill  through  the 

other  I  for  the 

a    of  wh  TO    in    the    i 

this  bill. 
ies  would 
follow  th"  of  the  army  to 

suppress  Indian  hostilities  and  protect  tl 
All  these  matters  wool  '  i  a  large  amount 

the  increa  d   by  the  or- 

ation of  Ten  -      The  bill   provided  for 

the  election  of  officers,  and  the  qualification  of 
~.  A  condition  of  both  was  that  they  should 
be  inhabitants.  It  was  .-aid  that  there  were  six 
hundred  persons  in  the  Territories.  Under  the 
laws  ..;'  the  United  States  thero  were  no  persons 
there  who  were  inhabitants — there  were  undoubt- 
edly some  who  were  bodily  within  tho  Territory, 
but  there  were  none  who  could  bo  legally  regarded 
as  inhabitants.  He  read  tho  act  of  Congress  re- 
gulating intercourse  'with  the  Indians,  winch  ex- 
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eluded  all  persons  from  residing  as  inhabitants  and 
occupying  any  part  of  the  Territory  set  apart  for 
the  Indian  tribes.  The  only  persons  allowed 
there  were  those  traders  who  were  duly  licensed 
by  Government,  and  whose  licenses  were  limited 
to  three  years.  He  read  from  the  remarks  made 
in  the  House  by  Mr.  Hall,  of  Missouri,  at  the  last 
session,  in  reply  to  objections  that  there  were  no 
white  persons  in  the  Territory.  Mr.  Hall  said, 
that  the  reason  why  there  were  no  white  persons 
there  except  traders,  was  that  if  a  man  did  go 
there,  he  would  be  hunted  out  by  the  dragoons. 
There  were  then  no  persons  in  Nebraska  or  Kan- 
sas, but  licensed  traders,  and  they  were  no  inha- 
bitants. When  he  studied  law,  he  always  under- 
stood that  to  make  a  man  an  inhabitant  in  a  legal 
sense,  he  had  to  effect  a  permanent  settlement  in 
the  place  he  dwelt  in,  and  that,  too,  without  any 
animo  revertendi.  Yet  this  bill,  to  which  nothing 
seems  to  interpose  any  difficulty,  discovers  inha- 
bitants in  licensed  traders,  and  in  men  who,  upon 
their  entering  the  land,  are  hunted  by  dragoons, 
armed  to  the  teeth  and  with  sword  in  hand. 
This  fault,  however,  seems  to  trouble  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  in  no  way.  He  says  the  inhabitants 
shall  choose  officers,  and  when  the  Government 
seeks  to  rind  the  inhabitants,  it  must  catch  them 
flying  before  armed  dragoons,  being  hunted  for 
their  lives.  In  the  effort  to  explode  and  blow  up 
the  Missouri  Compromise  the  Senator  must  also 
blow  up  these  other  acts  of  Congress.  It  was  ti  ue 
that  there  were  small  portions  of  this  Territory, 
the  Indian  title  to  which  had  been  extinguished, 
•  but  he  guessed  these  inhabitants  were  not  to  be 
found  there. 

There  was  another  act  of  Congress  which  the 
Senatot  would  have  to  get  out  of  his  way  before 
he  blew  up  the  Missouri  Compromise.  It  was  the 
act  which  excluded  all  persons  from  occupying  or 
entering  upon  the  unsurveyed  public  lands  of 
the  United  States,  and  which  required  the  Presi- 
dent to  emplo3r  if  necessary  the  military  of  the 
United  States  to  expel  them.  If  any  one  of  the 
inhabitants,  therefore,  escaped  the  dragoons  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  President  to  send  other  troops 
there  to  catch  them  and  expel  them.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  was  the  most  prolific  man  he  ever 
knew  in  getting  Territories.  [Laughter.]  Every 
year  he  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
parturition  of  a  Territor3r,  and  sometimes  they 
come  two  at  a  time — [loud  laughter] — and  that 
too  when  \\e  had  a  whole  litter  of  them  on  hand. 
[Laughter.]  He  desired  to  give  the  Senator  some 
suggestions  as  to  how  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
next  parturition.  [Laughter.]  The  Senator  should 
first  extinguish  the  Indian  title  and  have  the 
lands  surveyed,  laid  off,  and  to  some  extent  in- 
habited, and  when  he  got  all  things  in  this  condi- 
tion, he  then  might  go  it  blind  if  he  chose.  [Loud 
Laughter.]  He  (Mr.  Smith,)  however,  objected  to 
contributing  his  quota  toward  defraying  the  ex- 
penses attending  these  reported  parturitions  of 
Territories.  [Laughter.]  There  being  no  inhab- 
itants there,  as  inhabitants  are  defined  by  law, 
then  there  were  no  persons  to  elect  officers,  or 
from  whom  officers  could  be  selected.  The  Go- 
vernor of  the  Territory  was  required  to  divide  it 
into  districts.  He  would  like  to  know  how  the 
Governor  was  to  district  this  Territory.  He  might 
select  a  log  cabin  at  the  head  of  some  branch  and 


call  that  district  number  one,  and  then  take  an- 
other wherever  he  could  find  it  and  call  it  number 
two,  and  so  on,  running  the  lines  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  have  a  district  for  every  cabin.  If  the 
lines  were  drawn  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  there 
would  nothing  more  be  necessary  to  show  the 
whole  thing  to  be  a  farce.  He  then  read  the  pro- 
visions of  the  several  treaties  by  which  the  In- 
dians had  consented  to  leave  the  homes  and 
graves  of  their  fathers  and  go  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  this  Territory,  and  mentioned  that  the 
solemn  faith  of  the  nation  was  sacredly  pledged 
in  the  face  of  God  and  man  to  leave  them  forever 
undisturbed  in  this  permanent  home  provided  for 
tliem.  The  bill  of  the  Senator  was  equally  as 
dexterous  in  surmounting  this  difficulty,  as  it  was 
in  other  respects.  It  first  described  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Territories,  including  within  them  the 
Indian  possessions.  It  then  said  the  Indians 
should  not  be  inclnded  in  the  Territories  until 
such  time  as  they  should  signify  to  the  President 
their  wish  to  be  so  included.  Here  was  singular 
legislation.  Everything  in  these  days  was  done, 
not  by  positive  legislation,  but  by  provisoes.  He 
had  but  little  regard  or  respect  for  any  proviso, 
not  even  the  celebrated  "Wilmot  Proviso.''  This 
bill  first  included  the  Indians,  then  put  them  out, 
and  then  allowed  them  to  come  in,  when  they  sig- 
nified their  desire  to  do  so.  It  first  jerked  them 
into  the  Territory  in  violation  of  all  treaty  stipu- 
lations ;  it  then  shut  them  out  again,  and  immedi- 
ately pulled  them  back  again  under  a  signification 
to  the  President,  and  all  this  was  done  in  a  proviso. 
Mr.  Smith  quoted  from  the  speech  of  Mr. 
"Webster  in  which  he  opposed  agitation  North  and 
South,  and  declared  his  devotion  to  the  Union. 
This  was  the  platform  on  which  he  (Mr.  Smith) 
now  stood.  He  was  opposed  to  anti-Slavery 
agitators  and  pro  Slavery  agitators.  No  man 
could  say  he  was  actuated  bj-  sectional  motives  in 
stubbornly  opposing  this  bill.  He  had  voted 
against  the  Nebraska  bill  of  last  year,  when  it 
contained  an  approval  or  sanction  of  the  Missouri 
prohibition.  He  had  voted  with  five  other  North- 
ern Senators  against  taking  it  up,  and  afterward 
he  had  with  four  other  Northern  Senators'  votes, 
laid  it  on  the  table  and  killed  it.  He  was  some- 
what surprised  now  to  see  some  of  those  who 
then  voted  with  him  prepared  to  vote  for  tlii? 
measure  at  this  time.  It  looked  to  him  very 
much  as  if  this  course  was  adopted  by  them  be- 
cause this  Slavery  clause  was  in  it.  He  did  not 
believe  that  if  this  bill  was  not  sweetened  by  this 
negro  provision  it  would  bo  allowed  to  live  in  the 
Senate  a  half  hour.  The  Slavery  question  over- 
shadowed all  things:  This  bill  reenacted  the  fu- 
gitive slave  act  five  times.  But  if  it  reenact- 
ed the  Missouri  prohibition  and  the  "Wilmot  Pro- 
viso both  five  times  over  he  would  not  support  it. 
He  was  and  always  had  been  utterly  opposed  to 
agitation  on  this  subject.  He  had  always  and 
now  condemned  the  introduction  of  it  into  Con- 
gress where  no  good  but  much  evil  was  to  be  ef- 
fected by  it.  He  could  see  no  reason  or  motive  for 
it  now.  It  might  be  perhaps  that  aS  the  Admin- 
istration had  cast  out  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  and  his 
friends  into  disgrace  if  not  oblivion,  and  had 
taken  John  Yan  Buren  and  his  Free-Soil  allies  to 
its  bosom,  that  an  exigency  had  arisen  calling  for 
this  policy.     Of  this  however,  he  knew  nothing 
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definitely,   but  he  was  utterly  opposed   to  the 
measure.     lie   proposed   to  trace  the  mutations 
this  bill  had  undergone  since  its  origin.     The  bill, 
as  first  reported  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Senatori- 
al  Committee,  contained  a  twenty-first  section, 
which  declared  that  it  was  the  true  intent  of  this 
act  to  carry  out  to  the  fullest  extent  the  princi- 
ples of  the  acta  of  1850,  &c.,  kc.     The  language 
of  this  section  he  did  not  understand  clearly,  or 
what   was  meant  by  it.     It  would  puzzle  most 
grievously  a  jury  of  nineteen    Philadelphia  law- 
yers to  discover  its  meaning.    The  -  from 
Illinois,  liirnsf-lf!  had  afterward  explained  the  ob- 
ject of  tl.                                 ige.     T 
that,  for  himself,  he  preferred  plain                ,'iivo- 
cal  language,  but  there  were  others,  Whigfl  and 
Demo     i                      rred  that  the  object  of  the 
provision  should                  1  less  distinctly.     This 
section,  then,  was               1  for  the 
Detn                           -  who,  desiring  to  vol 
repeal  of  the  Compromise,  wish  1  in 
such  language  that  they  could,  &>              to  the 
respi                          l  longitude  of  theii 
ents,  Bwear  that  it  did  or  did  not  n 
souri  act    The  bill  remained  in  that  way 
week,  and,  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  I  >i  con  i 
his  amendment,  which  in  plain,  broad  and  d 
terms                         U 
Senator  from   Kentucky,  if  he  accomplished  no 

other  good    by    offering    his    a ndn 

b  rough  I  tor  from  Illinois  up  tot! 

ami  Dot!  better  than  makic 

oian  toe  the  mark.     T  r  then  r 

now  bill,  which  embr  repeal  ol 

soun  i  ha  I  !•• 

acts  of  1850.     This  lasted  but  a  short  wbili 

it  was  found  it  did  not  answer.    I  rthen 

held  a  council  of  war  of  the  friends  ol  thi 

and  prepari  d  an  amendment,  whicl 

ing.    This  amendment  declares  the  thw 

Missouri  compact  void  and  inoperative.     It  was 

Illinois    who   proposed   that    compromise,   and  he 

sorry  now  to  Bee  Illinois  strangling  her  own 
offspring.  This  amendment,  prepared  in  the 
council  of  war,  was  a  n  darone.     It  - 

that  the  Missouri  |  with  the 

principles  of  the  acts  of  18  omonly  called 

the  Compromise  n  •     I  and  ino 

tive,  it  being  the  design  i  princi- 

ple established   b  atonal 

non-intervention,  4a,  to,     Be  had  -  iiv  to 

some  extent     lie  had  learned  in  bis  n  adit  \ 
there  were  many  things  contained  in  tl 
He  had  beard  of  preambles,  of  enacting 
of  provisos,  but  never  before  had  he  heard  of  an 
enactment  with  a  peroration.     [Laughter.]     This 
peroration  to  the  enactment  was  after  the  -t 
a  tail  to  a  kite.     With  as  much  propriety  might 
the  Senator  have  added  to  the  enactment  a  por- 
tion of  his  Chicago  speech,  where  by  the  force 
and  power  of  oratory,  be  had  resisted  the  fa 
i  ism  of  a  mob  and  put  down  a  riot.    The  question 
put  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  was  per- 
fectly right    Tf  it  was  the  design  to  repeal  the 
Missouri  act,  why  not  say  so  directly?      Why  at- 

to  it  this  peroration  ?    Why  should  Con 

use  this  language,  and  twist  and  squirm  round  and 
round  tie  d,  and  then  declare  it  void  and 

inoperative?     Why  not  say  directly,  "  It  is  here- 
by repealed,"  and  thus  act  openly?     If  the  Mis- 


souri Act  was  to  be  blown  up.  let  it  be  done.  He 
would  resist.  He  intended  to  act  like  a  gentle- 
man. [Laughter.]  He  would  get  up  no  riots,  no 
mobs.     Where  is  the  necessity   for  the 

deed  was  done  because  such  and  such  a  principle 
was  inconsistent  with  such  and  such  an  act  ? 
Reasons  might  be  necessary  for  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  to  justify  the  act  before  the  North,  but 
the  South  did  not  care  for  the  Senator's  reasons. 
All  it  wanted  was  the  repeal,  and  it  did  not  care 
a  straw  what  reas'  -         >r  or  other  North- 

ern men  could  give  for  the  act  Mr.  Smith  said 
after  he  had  completed  his  law  -  -  he  sealed 

down  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Litchtield,  where 
there  wer*  many  very  pretty  young  ladies.  Old 
-nor  tVoJ  *>tt,  who  was  a  most  amiable  gen- 
tleman, attl  Who  L?d  been  in  the  administration 
of  AVashinftv"'**  and  Jcr;.. 
with  a  petty  banic  in  thai  ...  ..■•  bank,  by 

:  securing  the  Cta?*.  e  I  all  the  law- 

D  the  place  but  hims- 
him  not  to  be  of  sufficient  impoitan  :raid 

of.     For  this  reason  he  got  tl  •  nt  of 

Mr.  V.  ae  of 

■ 

!  artifice, 
cunnu  <  a  frank 

ht-forwai 
'- 

Sir,  to 

'■ 

'■suit 

every  It.  Smith, 

when  niag 

- 
ition.     I. 
makii  The 

Why  p]  duly  ?    Be 

r  that   ■                I       -puto 

much  about  the  matter,  if  it  was  admitted  that 
this    ;                   i    was   i:  - 

non  of  thi  .  who  had  ah 

world  five  territori  a,  and  was 

le  with  tv.  [Laughter.] 

well  whether  the 

If  it  should 

it  ought  I    and  not 

i»    made  the  D 

are  which,  without  it,  was  oppoc 

-  «th  at   the   la--  This  repeal  of 

not  been  expected  by  the 

country.      N  /  had  beei  it  in  the 

newspapers    prior    to    the    meeting  -Tesa. 

While  speaking  of  the  nev.  -  ished  the 

Senate  to  notice  the  very  discordant  fines  which 

had  been  played  by  the  Government  organ  on 

this  subject.     The  Senator   from  Kentucky  had 

denounced  by  it  as  an  for  proposing 

:  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  the 

>r  from  Illinois  lauded  to  the  skies  for  pro- 
posing the  middle  course.     The  Senator  from  T 111— 

compelled  to  toe  the  mark,  had  adopted  the 
Dg  clause,  and  the  organ  sounds  forth  that 
it,  and  it  only,  is  the  proper  measure.  The  or- 
gan changed  every  time  the  Senator  did.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  organ  was  more  the  organ 
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of  the  Territorial  Committee  than  of  the  Admin- 
istration. He  denied  the  correctness  of  the  Sen- 
ator's remarks  that  the  Territory  of  Iowa  was  not 
prohibited  from  acting  on  the  subject  of  Slavery. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  said  that  what  he  had  meant 
was,  that  the  power  was  given  to  the  Territory  to 
legislate  upon  all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation, 
and  no  exception  as  to  Slavery. 

Mr.  SMITH  said  that  Slavery  was  not  a  right- 
ful subject  of  legislation  where  Congress  had 
prohibited  it.  The  Senator  could  not  get  out  of 
the  question  that  way.  He  would  undertake  to 
drive  the  Senator  off  the  field  on  that  point,  even 
before  any  two-penny  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
Illinois.  He  then  referred  to  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
adopted,  the  zealous  support  given  to  it  by  Mr. 
Clay  and  other  Southern  statesmen.  Under  it  the 
South  had  got  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Florida, 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  had  declared  to  the 
country  that  this  proposition  came  not  from  the 
South  but  from  the  North,  and  coming  from  the 
North  he  could  not  but  accept  it.  The  result 
would  perhaps  show  the  Senator  that  he  was  mis 
taken  in  supposing  the  North  had  offered  any 
such  thing.  No  man  could  speak  for  the  North. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  might  possibly 
speak  for  the  southern  half  of  Illinois,  but  not  for 
the  whole  North.  Before  speaking  for  the  North, 
in  offering  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  act,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  should  be  sure  that  he  had 
a  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Territories  in  its 
favor.  That  Committee  consisted  of  six  Senators, 
two  of  whom  had  expressed  their  disapprobation 
of  the  bill,  and  there  would  in  all  probability  be 
another  who  would  follow  their  example.  If  this 
should  be  the  case  the  bill  was  before  the  Senate 
without  a  majority  of  the  Committee  in  its  favor, 
and  ought  to  be  put  out.  Suppose  that  upon 
voting  on  this  bill  it  should  appear  that  a  majority 
of  the  Northern  Senators  were  against  it,  ought 
not  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  votes  for  it 
because  offered  by  thp  North,  vote  against  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DIXON — I'll  ask  you  a  question.  Suppose 
a  majority  of  the  Northern  Senators  do  vote  for 
the  bill,  will  you  do  so? 

Mr.  SMITH — I  will  answer  that  question  when- 
ever I  put  my  opposition  to  it  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  a  proposition  offered  by  the  North  to  the 
South.  I  deny  the  fact.  The  Senator  will  find 
out  perhaps  before  this  bill  is  done  with,  that  the 
North  never  had  any  idea  of  offering  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise.  He  may  find  it  out  by 
the  votes  of  the  Northern  Senators.  He  will  find 
it  out  by  the  Northern  votes  in  the  House. 
Before  this  bill  is  passed  it  will  be  pretty  fully 
ascertained  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  does  not 
carry  the  whole  North  in  his  breeches  pocket. 
No,  not  bv  a — by  a — by  a — 

VOICE— A  jug  full. 

Mr.  SMITH— Yes,  that  is  the  very  word. 
[Great  laughter.]  He  then  gave  his  views  on 
the  subject  of  the  Slavery  agitation.  He  was 
entirely  opposed  to  it.  He  knew  well  that  no 
good  could  be  accomplished  by  agitation ;  on  the 
contrary  great  evils  and  dangers  to  the  peace  of 
the  people,  as  the  safety  of  the  Union  would  result 
from  it.  He  was  utterly  opposed  to  its  introduc- 
tion into  Congress  at  any  time,  but  particularly  in 


this  manner  at  this  time,  and  in  this  bill.     In  tho 
last  Congress  the  Senator  from  Illinois  told  the 
Senate  that  he  had  made  his  last  speech  on 
Slavery.     What  an  unfortunate  thing  it  was  that 
his  promise  had  not  been  kept.     [Laughter.]     It 
was  a  great  pity  that  the  Senator  did  not  stick  to 
that  assertion :  for,  if  he  had,  this  bill  would  never 
have  come  up,  and  the  agitation  would  have  been 
kept  out  of  Congress.     He  denied  most  positively 
that  there  was  anything  in  the  acts  of  1850  hav- 
ing the  remotest  effect  upon  the  Missouri  act.    He 
challenged  the  Senator  to  produce  a  single  word 
to  sustain  the  assertion  that  at  any  time  any  ono 
thought  those  acts,  in  principle  or  otherwise,  affect- 
ed  the   Missouri   Compromise.      If  the   Senator 
could  produce  such  a  word  he  would  abandon  the 
issue.     If  Mr.  Clay  were  now  alive  his  eye  would 
flash  with  indignation,  his  eloquent  lips  pour  forth 
their  powerful  denunciation  against  this  wanton 
violation  of  the  Compromise  of  1820.  against  this 
reckless  perfidy.     He  regretted  that  there  were 
no  statesmen  of  this  day  exalted   and  elevated 
above  personal  considerations  to  rise,  rebuke  and 
restrain,   as  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster  did,  the 
wild   fanaticism   of   the   North   and   the   South. 
The  Whig  party  no  longer  stood  forth  to  resist 
it.     There  seemed  to  be  a  rivalry,  a  perfect  com- 
petition,   between   Southern  Whigs   and   Demo- 
crats, as  to  who  should  first  rush  into  the  support 
of  this  repeal.     Mr.  Clay's  view  of  the  Compro- 
mise of  1850  was  that  the  North  and  South  should 
share  equally,  neither  getting  advantage  over  the 
other.     That  was  the  exact  result  of  it,  as  told  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  in  his  speech  at  Chicago. 
Did  the  Senator  from  Illinois  understand  in  1850 
that  the   Missouri   Compromise  was   done  away 
with  in  principle  ?    If  he  did,  why  did  he  not  say 
so  in  his  report?     If  he  thought  so,  why  did  he 
not  tell  the  people  of  Chicago  so  when  ,he  ad- 
dressed them  ?     Had  he  told  them  that  fact,  per- 
haps he  would   not   have  succeeded  so  well  in 
quelling  the  mob,  or  in  putting  down  the  contem- 
plated riot.    His  bill  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Governor  and  Judgeaby  the  President  of  the 
United  States.     He  would  undertake,  now,  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  New  Mexico  and  Utah  act> 
did  not  give  the  people  of  those  Territories  full 
power  and  control  over  the  regulation  of  theii 
domestic  institutions.     If  those  acts  did  not,  the 
Senator  would  not  ask  it  for  this  one.     The  Utah 
and  New  Mexico  acts  gave  to  the  Governors  ? 
veto  on  the  legislation  of  the  Territory.     It  gave 
Congress  a  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  Governor  and 
Legislature.  Who  were  theGovernois  and  Judges? 
They  were  the  creatures  of  the  Administration  foi 
the  time  being.     But,  to  examine  the  question 
more  particularly,  the  Senator  has  declared  thai, 
by  the  acts  of  1850  the  people  of  Utah  had  been 
given  full  power  to  regulate  all  their  domestic  in- 
stitutions and  relations  in  their  own  way,  uncon- 
trolled except  by  the  Constitution  of  tho  United 
States.    He  could  not  say  that  polygamy  was  pro- 
hibited  by  the  Constitution,   in   express   terms. 
[Laughter.]     Would  the    Senator   from    Illinois 
venture  to  tell  the  Christian  people  of  the  United 
States  that  Congress  had  given,  by  the  Compro- 
mise of  1850,  the  full  power  to  establish  polygamy  ? 
or  that  it  had  given  Brigham  Young  a  power  of 
attorney  to  have  forty  wives  for  himself  and  a 
proportionate  number  for  the  rest  of  his  crew? 
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[Laughter.]  If  the  Senator  (Mr.  Douglas)  wa« 
correct,  the  people  of  Utah  had  full  power  to 
regulate  their  domestic  institutions,  then  was  not 
this  establishment  of  polygamy  under  the  kind 
auspices  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Territories?  The  Senator  was  not  alone  in  his 
ideas.  It  appeared  that  in  a  council  of  war  held 
on  this  bill  by  its  friends,  it  had  been  solemnly 
led,  upon  due  consideration,  that  the  acts  of 
1850  gave  the  Utah  people  full  power  to  regulate 
their  domestic  institutions,  that  Brigham  Young 
and  all  his  crew  may  practice  polygamy  and  have 
as  many  wives  as  they  pleased.  It  was  to  be 
hoped  the  President  of  the  S-nate  was  not  in  that 
Council  [Loud  laughter.]  He  intended  to  ex- 
this  business  of  polygamy  and  explain  its 
modus    ('■  [Loud    and    long    continued 

laughter.]    What  he  meant  was  that  he  Into 
to  explain  how  it  was  that  Brigham  Young  and 
his  crew  practised  polygamy.     [Renewed  laugh- 
t  r.|     If  any  one  supposed  evil  from  an; 
tion  of  his,   be  desired  it   to   be  done  on 

rasibility  and   not  on   his.     1 1 
an«'    boisterous   laughter,  continuing   for  s< 
minutes.] 

The  CHAIR  app 
order  and  avi  iming  the 

Mr.  Smith—  the   !•■ 

should,  among  tht 

-  a  bill  formally  i  y  and 

giving  Brigham  Young  fori 
wi\  es,  would  the  Senator  from  Ulinou  suffer  it  to 
be  approved  in  silence  1     Would  be  not  : 
pick  it  up  with  a  |  ind  tdru-t  it  out  of 

the  win. low  ■/     [f  be  did   I  I  it  wool  I 

nothing   more   than   could  the 

nan  an. I  moral  sense  of  the  Onion,  ? 
not  the  Senator  be  violating  thai  principle  of 

uin. 'Hi    •  :    non-intervention 

in  the  domestic   institutions  of  tl  • 
Well,  supposing   that    polygamy   is  thus 

i.  and  thej  uro  on 
multiplying    and    replenishing    the    earth 
rapidly,  as  they  can  and  will  do  with  : 
[laughter]  and  they  apply  for 
union,  an  they  to  be  admitted  '.'     If  tl, 
provide  for  pt   ygamy  in  their  Constitution  H 
form  p:irt  of  their  common  law,  and  arc  they 
admitted  with  this  "domestic  institution,"  r  - 
ted  by  theme  the  Sen  I 

the  power  to  do?    The  deny 

tl  it-Hi  without  denying  his  own  position;  and  now 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  told  that 
the  establishment  of  polygamy  and  lusrve 

right  over  thesnbject  has  been  put  into  the  hands 
of  Brigham  Young  and  Ins  crew,  and  they  are  to 
be  admitted  into  the  Union  without  obji 
because  of  some  hidden,  unknown  principle  con- 
tained in  the  Compromise  of  I860,  and  never 
heard  v(  until  discovered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.      If    admitted,   and    the  -    and 

Representatives  came  here,  wire  they  to  be  al- 
lowed to  bring  their  forty  wives  each  with  them  ? 
[Laughter.]  The  Senator  would  not  prevent  a 
man  having  his  wives  with  him,  certainly.  [Laugh- 
ter] If  they  brought  them  here  he  would,  above 
all  other  things,  like  to  see  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  in  one  corner  of  an  omnibus  aud  Brigham 
Young's  forty  wives  in  the  other.    When  Brigh.am 


came  here  as  a  Senator,  with  Snooks,  his  col- 
league, each  with  his  forty  wives,  would  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  who  was  so  gallantly  dis- 
posed toward  ladies,  move  to  admit  them  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  to  hear  the  Senator's  speeches? 
[Laughter.]  Would  not  this  lead  to  a  change  in 
the  system  of  compensation  and  mileage?  He 
had  long  experienced  that  the  present  pay  and 
mdeage  of  Senators,  who  had  but  limited  families, 
was  altogether  inadequate,  and  that  some  just 
and  equitable  discrimination  should  be  made  be- 
tween them  and  those  who  experienced  profound 
solitude ;  but  if  this  were  the  case  under  present 
circun  -  not  to  be  done  in  be- 

half of  those  who  had  •  uents  numbering 

forty  or  riity  wives?      I  pay  and    mileage 

j 
or  from  Illinois  could  do  would  be  to  propose 
e  each  v.  loUarsaday.     [Laughter.] 

;  that  ti  ■-  a  these  peo- 

re  entrusted  with  the  sole  and  exclusive 
iting all  their  itutions, 

was  an  absurdity  7     He  referred  to  the  fad 

■lea        bad  i  who 

•  word  of  English,  and  that  a 

in  the  other 

• 

bun  the  turnii  rning-outs  of  the  pro- 

I  the 
person  could  be  put  to  es  He  would 

ind  have 
a  man  armed  with  i  t  d  iwn 

rnor 

of  tl.'  the 

. 

•  tho 

men 

with  I  Northern 

s.'iiti  \  trthern  vi 

with  t  it.      It  t   be 

men 
with  In   1 B60    it  was  as 

right  i  the  lint 

Yet  the  Senator,  upon  two  propositions  to 
run  the  li  1  against  them.  aator 

now  proposed  to  blow  up  the  Coi 

d  to  in  1848.     Why  did  he 
I    ;u    I860 1      The    whole   policy   of 

:  is.",n  v.  ive  the  ques- 

i  it.     The  pp  :    War  D 

:  all  laws  pro- 
hibiting I  ration  thereof,  of  any  citizen  of 

the   I  with  property,  and  the  Senator 

from  Illinois  \  i  nst  it.     He  regarded  -Mr. 

Clemen's  letter,    published  to-day,   as  a  just  and 
tition  of  this  measure.     He  intended  to 
,   possibly  before  the  close  of  this  session, 
from  public  life,  and  seek  repose  and  consolation 
in  private  life     He  wo  il  1  hereafter  take  no  act- 
ive   part   in  any  political  agitation  or  elections. 
The  Democratic  party  had  the  Executive  and  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature.     Was  it,  then,  good 
policy  to  interrupt  all  business  by  a  renewal  of 
this  agitation  ?     A  bad  beginning  had  taken  place 
in  the  House,     The  Deficiency  bill,  which  had  oc- 
I  cupied  weeks,  had  been  killed,  and  time  and  labor 
,  lost.     Lat  this  negro  question  go  there,  and  Sena- 
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tors  would  see  in  the  House  a  perfect  insurrection 
— North  and  South  warring,  one  upon  the  other. 
He  ventured  to  assert  that  this  bill  after  all,  would 
not  pass.  It  might  pass  the  Senate,  but  when  it 
reached  the  House,  the  gag  would  not  succeed, 
and  the  bill  would,  for  the  rest  of  the  session, 
stand  in  the  way  of  all  other  business,  and  final- 
ly be  lost.  The  passage  of  this  bill  would  ex- 
plode the  platforms  of  both  parties,  and  the  par- 
ties themselves.  He  would  never  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  political  conventions.  Both 
parties  had  adopted  platforms  to  abide  by  the 
Compromise  and  now  both  parties  exploded  them. 
Hereafter  he  would  fight  on  his  own  hook.  In 
his  retirement  he  would  take  with  him  a  platform 
adopted  by  the  Democratic  Convention  of  June  11, 
1846,  held  at  Concord,  N.  H,  which  platform  was 
drawn  up  by  the  present  President  of  the  United 
States.  That  platform  declared  the  adherence  of 
the  Democracy  to  the  principles  of  that  party 
from  1776  down;  as  to  the  question  of  Slavery,  it 
said :  "That  while  they  deplored  its  existence  as 
a  moral  and  social  evil,  they  would  be  forbearing 
to  others,  and  would  not  consider  themselves 
wiser  than  Washington,  Franklin  and  Jefferson." 
He  agreed  with  every  word  of  this  platform.  He 
would  stick  to  it  if  the  President  did  not.  How 
could  the  President  support  this  bill  to  extend  to 
Nebraska  a  great  moral  and  social  evil  ?  How 
could  the  Senator  from  Illinois  ask  the  President 
to  do  so  ?  He  supposed  the  reference  to  Frank- 
lin and  Jefferson  was  the  petition  signed  by  the 
former  and  presented  to  the  first  Congress  for  the 
abolition  of  Slavery  and  the  declaration  of  the 
latter  that  "  all  men  are  created  equal."  In  his 
future  career  he  would  avoid  all  agitation  on  the 
subject  of  Slavery.  His  father,  whom  he  followed 
to  his  grave  in  1829,  he  remembered  was  a  slave- 
holder. All  his  early  recollections  were  connect- 
ed with  the  institution.  His  personal  observa- 
tions of  the  kindness,  gentleness  and  providence 
with  which  slaves  were  treated  by  a  majority  of 
their  masters,  and  the  grateful  acknowledgments 
of  kindness  and  affection  by  the  slaves  to  their 
superiors,  had  done  much  in  his  mind  to  mitigate 
the  evils ;  but  still  he  did  not  regard  it  as  a  desir- 
able institution,  or  one  that  ought  to  be  extended. 
The  repeal  of  this  Compromise  would  not  benefit 
the   South.      "Why   then   throw   a    firebrand    to 


the  demagogues  at  the  North  which  would  arm 
them  with  power  ?  If  this  bill  were  passed  he 
never  desired  to  see  another  Whig  Convention, 
nor  did  he  think  the  Democrats  ought  to  have  an- 
other. They  had  better  shake  hands  and  go 
back  to  their  original  elements  and  forget  all  oth- 
er party  associations.  If  the  North  has  to  be  sold 
out,  he  preferred  to  choose  his  own  master.  If 
compelled  to  select  one  he  would  prefer  a  high- 
toned  Southern  gentleman.  He  would  then  be 
sure  of  humane  treatment.  He  would  never  se- 
lect for  his  master  a  Northern  demagogue  or 
doughface.  He  would  not  have  to  rule  over  him 
one  of  those  fellows  called  Yankees,  who  leaving 
their  own  country  go  down  South,  become  the 
hardest  tyrants,  and  are  selected  as  the  best  over- 
seers. He  would  put  no  trust  in  any  Northern 
man  with  Southern  principles.  Martin  Van  Bu- 
ren  was  one  of  these.  He  had  gone  so  far  once 
as  impudently  to  intimate  to  Congress  his  inten- 
tion to  repeal  an  act  on  the  subject.  Where  did 
he  bring  up  ?  Why,  on  the  Buffalo  platform,  sur- 
rounded by  the  very  worst  of  all  fanaticism.  All 
things  were  accomplished  now  in  the  name  of  de- 
mocracy. He  had  a  strong  idea  of  becoming  a 
Democrat  himself,  if  this  bill  passed.  His  demo- 
cracy of  late  had  become  exceedingly  rampant. 
The  Whigs  were  now  less  than  one-third  of  the 
body,  and  in  two  years  would  be  less  than  a 
quarter  of  it.  If  this  bill  passed,  they  might  a9 
well  separate  entirely.  Let  an  independent  party 
be  framed,  of  men  who  would  put  down  dema- 
gogues and  negotiators.  This  bill  was  a  move  on 
the  political  checker-board.  It  had,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  considerable  reference,  if  not  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  present  administration,  at 
least  to  some  future  Presidential  election — in 
1856  or  1860.  With  the  Concord  platform- 
written  by  the  President  in  1846,  an  independent 
party  might  be  formed.  He  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  putting  it  under  the  banner  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  and  completely  routing  the  de- 
magogues, North  and  South.  He  would  not 
hunt  runaway  negroes,  but  he  would  hunt  dema- 
gogues and  doughfaces,  and  put  down  every  man, 
North  and  South,  who  should  dare  to  introduce 
the  question  of  Slavery  into  Congress.  Of  course, 
in  all  these  remarks,  he  had  no  reference  to  any 
one  in  the  Senate.     [Laughter.] 
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The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  "Whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  organize  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  the  pending  question  being  on  the 
amendment  submitted  on  the  15th  instant  by  Mr.  Chask,  t<>  add  to  the  14th  section 
of  the  substitute  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Territories,  as  amended  on  the 

motion  of  Mr.  Douglas,  the  words  : 

"Under  which  the  people  of  the  Territory,  through  their  appropriate  representatives,  if  they  see 
fit,  prohibit  the  existence  of  slavery  ban 

So  that  the  part  of  the  section  relating  to  thai  matter  would  read  : 

"That  the  Constitution  and  all  laws  of  bich  are  not  locally  applicable,  shall 

have  the  same  force  a  within  the  said  '1  '.ithin  the  I': 

Stab             pt  the  eighth  section  of  th  '  noori  into  the  Union, 

approved  March  6              vhich  beii  non  inter 

grass  with  slavery  in  l  as  recognized  by                                        >mmonly 

g  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  I 

from  ;  but  to  leal  ions 

in  their  own  waj                only  to  I  le  of 

the  Territory,  through  their  appropriate  rej  i  'nee 
of  slavery  therein." 


Mr.  BADGER.     Mr.  President,  like  my  hon- 
orable friend  from  M.. 

I  had  --  and  to  my  mind,  iusuperabli 

jection  to  the  sul  i  the  bill  as  it  was  ori- 

ginally reported  i 

that  I  thought  i!  did  nol  effectually  provld 
maintaining  the  public  faithof  the  n  sards 

1    ■      Indians,     and    their    (■  ■  ithin    the 

boundarii  -  •■  Territoriea     Like  him.  I  ti.lt, 

and  feel  that  every  measure,  not  only  of  jue 
bm  of  kindness  and  consideration,  Bhould  bo  ex- 
tended  to  the  remnants  ol  thi  who  were 

originally  powerful  and  warlike;  whoi 
rtion  of  the  original   : 
the  Union;  but  who  now,  dwindled  in  noi 
and  enfeebled  in  power,  have,  under  our  authori- 
ty, been  gathered  upon  this  territory  west  of  the 
3sippL    far  from   the  original  ;  their 

under  a  guarantee  that  they  should  not 
1  of  their  new  possessions. 
1  thought  the  substitute  as  originally  rep- 
did  not,  in  effect,  provide  lor  requiring  from  I 
Indian  tribes  a  free  and  voluntary  consent,  b 
territorial  governments  should  be  established  over 
them.      Not  doubting  at  all  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  honorable  chairman  who  reported  this 
bill,  and  of  the  committee  at  the  head  of  which  he 
afford  Bach  guarantees  for  a  free  consent  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians,  and  to  assure  to  them  the 
of  a  real  tree  will  in  determining  upon 
the  question,  I  still  thought  that,  as  the  bill  stood, 
there  would  be  no  guaranty  to  accomplish  that 
torpose.     1  thought,  and  I  still  think,  that,  if  we 


1  government  died, 

and  t. 

if  Indian  Af- 
with  all  the  hose 

territorial 

m  of 

-.  it  would  be  ry  to 

ask  tl  power  of 

1  was  in  iihheld.     Therefore,  if 

riginal  o 
ration  would  bave  ind 

it  ;  for  I  B  fair  and 

untaii  m,  as  it  is  the  most  valuable 

an  individual   in  private  life,  the 

I 
liut  the  suggestion  of 

..airman,  has  been  relii 
ofthi  \ious  prw  'id  I  think  it  does 

itantially  assure  to  us  the  of  a 

at  will  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
All  control  over  them  is  entirely  taken 
from  the  territorial  authorities.    Though  included 
graphically  within  the  bounds  of  these  Territo- 
politically  they  are  to  all   purposes   out  of 
them,  and  are  not,  in  any  respect,   brought  into 
contact  with,  and  will  not  have  any  transactions, 
or  business,  or  dealings,  with  the  territorial  authori- 
. -h.    The  full,  entire,  and  complete  juris- 
diction of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  officers  of  his  appointment,  irrespective  en- 
tirely of  the  territorial  organization,  is  continued 
and  reserved ;  and  the  acts  passed  for  their  secur- 
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ity  and  reenacted,  and  reaffirmed ;  and  every  rea- 
sonable precaution  has  been  made  to  satisfy  that 
plain  demand  upon  our  honor,  that  what  is  asked 
from  them  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  refuse. 

I  know,  sir,  every  gentleman  is  obliged  to  know, 
that  every  Indian  tribe  is  more  or  less  subject  to 
influences  in  the  transaction  of  business  respect- 
ing their  condition  and  their  property,  which  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  entirely  to  dissipate  and  remove.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  act- 
ing under'  the  authority  conferred  upon  him  by 
law,  and  reserved  to  him  by  this  bill,  may  appoint 
agents  who  will  be  guilty  of  the  most  unworthy 
contrivances,  means  of  compulsion,  or  arts  of  per- 
suasion, which  may  result  in  really  depriving  the 
Indian  of  the  fair  and  just  exercise  of  his  own  in- 
dependent will ;  but  I  am  not  to  presume  that 
any  such  use  will  be  made  of  power.  A  President 
of  the  United  States  who  would  be  guilty  of  such 
conduct  would  be  justly  handed  down  to  posterity 
with  indelible  ignominy  upon  his  character,  and 
stand  recorded  to  the  remotest  generations  as  a 
reproach  to  the  character  of  the  country  which 
gave  him  birth,  and  honored  him  with  its  confi- 
dence. As  this,  however,  is  not  to  be  presumed, 
and  is  not  to  be  believed,  I  say  that  I  think  all 
reasonable  precautions  have  been  taken  which  can 
be  demanded  of  us  to  insure  a  fair,  and  just,  and 
free  exercise  of  the  power  of  assent  or  dissent. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  sympathized  in  the 
view  expressed  by  my  honorable  friend  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr.  Everett,]  that  perhaps  there 
was  no  necessity  for  immediate  action  in  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  these  Territories,  and  that 
we  might,  without  any  serious  detriment  to  the 
public  good,  have  allowed  the  present  state  of 
things  to  continue  for  a  few  years  longer :  but 
then  I  agree  with  him  that  this  is,  at  last,  but  a 
question  of  time.  The  very  necessities  of  the 
case,  the  developments  of  the  country,  our  acqui- 
sitions on  the  Pacific,  the  rush  of  the  white  popu- 
lation, with  or  without  the  approbation  of  Con- 
gress, renders  it  but  a  question  of  time;  and  I  am 
far  from  being  certain  but  that  it  is  better,  this 
being,  as  I  think,  practically  the  undoubted  state 
of  things,  that  we  should,  by  some  timely  and 
wise  legislation,  endeavor  to  do  effectually  now, 
what  perhaps  we  may  not  be  able  to  accomplish 
a  few  years  hence — extend  the  restraining  influ- 
ence of  our  laws  over  this  population — and  that, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  is  for  the 
interests  of  the  tribes  themselves  that  we  should 
now  adopt  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  public  faith,  then,  Mr.  President,  being,  as 
I  think,  sufficiently  relieved  from  all  just  imputa- 
tion, the  question  with  regard  to  time  being  one 
of  comparative  unimportance,  and,  lor  the  reasons 
which  I  have  mentioned,  not  weighing,  at  all 
events,  strongly  against  tiie  present  adoption  of 
some  just  system  in  reference  to  these  Territories, 
the  question  then  arises,  is  there  anything  in  this 
bill  which  should  induce  me  to  reject  it,  or  are  its 
provisions  such  as  commend  it  to  our  approbation  ? 
Every  one  must  be  aware  that  the  real  question, 
and  substantially  the  whole  question  involved  in 
the  consideration  of  the  bill,  arises  upon  the  pro 
vision  which  has  been  incorporated  into  it,  as 
amended  upon  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  at  the 
bead  of  tho  Committee  on  Territories,  respecting 


the  power  of  legislation  over  the  subject  of  slavery.  " 
It  is  supposed,  by  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of 
the  Chamber,  that  the  amendment  made  yester- 
day on  the  motion  of  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Illinois,  gives  an  entirely  objectionable  character 
to  the  bill,  and  we  are  invoked  to  refuse  to  give 
it  our  sanction  because  it  involves  a  violation  of  ■ 
the  plighted  faith  of  the  nation.  It  is  said  that 
this  provision  is  a  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise ;  that  to  repeal  the  Missouri  compromise  is 
to  violate  a  commpn  understanding  by  which  the 
different  portions  of  this  country  became  bound  to 
each  other  thirty  years  ago;  and  that,  therefore, 
we  cannot  adopt  that  provision  consistently  with 
the  principles  of  good  faith.  If  that  were  so,  I, 
for  one,  say,  without  hesitation,  that  nothing  can 
be  a  compensation  to  us  for  the  violation  of  the 
principles  of  good  faith ;  but  then  we  have  to  con- 
sider whether  any  such  violation  is  involved  in 
the  bill.  I  propose  to  show  that  it  is  not,  and 
that  the  language  of  the  amendment,  as  incorpor- 
ated into  the  bill,  is  true  in  fact,  and  that  the 
consequence  deduced  from  it  in  the  particular  pro- 
vision is  a  just  consequence;  and  that  the  declar- 
ation that  the  Missouri  compromise  is  "inopera- 
tive and  void  "  is  the  appropriate  method  and 
language  which  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  the  effect  designed  by  this  measure. 

It  becomes  necessary,  in  order  that  I  should  do 
this,  to  recall  the  attention  of  the  Senate  some- 
what to  the  nature  and  history  of  the  Missouri 
compromise. 

Sir,  the  nature  of  that  compromise  has  been,  I 
think,  signally  misunderstood.  It  is  an  act  of 
legislation,  to  the  language  of  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  recur,  in  order  to  understand  with  clear- 
ness its  intended  operation  and  effect.  It  is  the 
last  section  of  the  act  passed  on  the  6th  day  of 
March,  1820,  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
people  of  the  Missouri  Territory  to  form  a  consti- 
tution and  State  government,  and  for  the  admis- 
sion of  such  State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States,  and  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  certain  Territories."  The  act  author- 
ized the  meeting  of  a  convention  in  the  month  of 
June,  after  its  passage,  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  adopting  a  State  constitution ;  and  if  the  con- 
vention should  deem  it  proper  to  adopt  a  State 
constitution,  and  if  that  constitution  were  repub- 
lican in  its  terms,  according  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  State  of  Missouri  should 
be  admitted  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  orig- 
inal States;  and  then,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  act, 
comes  this  section: 

"Sec.  8  And  be  it  further  enaazd.  That  in  all  that  terri- 
tory ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States  under  the 
name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  36'  30'  north 
latitude,  not  included  within  the  limits  of  the  State  con- 
templated by  this  act,  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude, 
otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the 
parties  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  be,  and  is 
hereby,  forever  prohibited  :  Provided,  always,  That  any 
person  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom  labour  or 
service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  State  or  Territory  of 
the  United  States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  re- 
claimed, and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  labor 
or  service  as  aforesaid." 

My  honorable  friend  from  Connecticut,  [Mr. 
Smith,]  in  the  argument  which  he  offered  here, 
said  that  this  prohibition  was,  upon  the  face  of  it, 
intended  to  apply  to  territorial  organizations,  and 
not  to  States.     Now,  I  say,  that  it  is  plain  that  it 
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was  intended  to  apply  to  all  organizations  of  gov- 
ernments, States  or  Territories.  In  the  first  place, 
the  expression  is  "all  that  territory."  What 
territory  ?  Not  a  territorial  political  organization, 
not  a  portion  or  district  of  country,  in  which  a 


political  government  had  been  established  under  |  was  founded  upon  a  certain  principle 


| restriction  upon  certain  described  "territory"  or 
domain,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the 
political  mutations  through  which  it  might  pass. 

In  the  next  place,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is 
abundantly  evident  that  the  Missouri  compromise 

Mv  friend 


the  authority  of  the  United  States ;  but  obvious- 
ly the  word  "  territory  "  was  used  in  the  sense  of 
land  or  domain;  and  it  meant  all  that  domain 
which  the  United  States  acquired  by  cession  from 
France  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  In  regard 
to  all  that  territory,  or  all  that  domain,  what  is 
the  provision  of  this  section? — "That  slavery  and 
involuntary  servitude  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  for- 
ever prohibited,"  without  reference  to  any  muta- 
tions in  the  political  condition  of  the  domain,  but 
it  is  to  be  "forever  prohibited." 

Again,  aside  from  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
that  thia  strong  and  emphatic  language  "foi 
prohibited,"  was  intended  to  mean  "until 

j,"    how,  upon  ai  o  of  inter- 

pn  tation,  can  you,  consistently  with  the  view  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  make  the 
ption  of  "  the  State  contemplated  by  this 
act?"  If  the  enactment  was  to  prohibit  si 
in  territorial  political  organizations,  and  Dot  in 
States;  how  does  it  happen  that  out  of  tl 
ritorial  organizations  we  excepted  the  very 
which  the  act  proi  ild  come  into 

the  Onion? 

But,  sir,  the  history  of  the  time  shows  us  what 

this  provision  meant     It 

uri  should  ool  be  compelled  by  her  constitu- 
tion i"  exclude  slavery.  The  ant  i  was 
between  those  who  said  I  '  ild  be 
allow  '-'I.  and  tl  —  w  b 
Missouri  si  d  ■  ontrolled  In  regard  to 
she  should  do  when  she  came  into  the  Union. 
The  arrangement  effec  to  do  what?  N  I 
tve  i"  Missouri  a  privilege  which  everybody 
admitted  she  had,  but  to  leave  to  afiBSouri  a  right 

which  she  clai t,  the  existence  of  which 

Was  denied,  and  to  relieve  her  from  ction 

or  condition  which  it  was  proposed  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  extension  of  slavery  to  impose  upon 
her  admission  into  the  Union. 

But,  sir,  the  meaning  to  be  gathered  from  this 
provision  is  clear,  (entirely  independent  of  these 
two  Bourcea  for  ascertainiri  se,)  if  we  recur 

to  the  corresponding  provision  introduced  into  the 
joint  resolution   lor  the  annexation    of  'l 
That  provision  is  in  these  words: 

"New  Stales,  of  convenient  size,  not  exree.linsr  four  in 
number,  in  addition  to  Mid  State  of    rexaa,  having  auSl- 
eient  population,  may  ho  rentier,  by  the  eoni 
State,  be  formed  out  of  the  territory  thereof,  which 
be  entitled  to  admiuion  under  the  proi  iaioni  ol  th< 
ral  Constitution.    As.draeh8l  j  be  for 

of  that  portion  of  sai.l  territory  Ij  Ins  south  oi  :i<; 
30  minutes  north  latitude,  commonly  known  u  tl 
iouri  oompromiae  line,  shall  tie  admitted  into  the  Union, 
with  or  without  slavery,  as  the  people  of  aaoh  State  ask- 
ing admission  may  desire.     And,  in  luch  State  oi  9 
as  shall  tie  formed  out  of  said  territory  north  of  said  Mis- 
souri compromise  line,  slaverj  or  involuntary  servitude 
(except  for  crime)  shall  be  prohibited." 

That  was  a  clear  construction  put  by  ' 
rn  the  year  1845,  upon  the  meaning  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  exclusion  contained  in  the  act  for  the 
admission  of  Missouri,  passed  in  1820.     The  last 


from  Massachusetts  said,  that  he  did  not  see  how 
we  could,  with  correctness,  use  the  language  that 
the  restriction  in  the  eighth  section  of  the  Missouri 
bill  was  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  uon- 

•ntion  established  by  the  legislation  of  I 5 
I  think  my  friend  erred.  I  understand  by  "  prin- 
ciple" any  fundamental  truth,  any  original  pos- 
tulate, any  first  position  from  which  others  are 
deduced,  either  as  principles  or  rules  of  conduct. 
For  example,  it  is  obvious  that  this  principle. 
tulate,  fundamental  truth,  original  position,  was 
assumed  iu  1820  in  the  passage  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  act.  to  wit:   thai  ild  have 

ash  a  geographical  lis  ■  per- 

mit slavery  on  one  aide  the  line  and  excluding 

it  on  the  other;   and  further,  that  it  \.  I'.etit 

such  a  line  should  he  sek  h  an 

exclusion  and  it ;  and  tl 

fore,  ■ 

i  in  that  6*  30' 

slaver  bited,  with  the  implia 

which  I  have  ofwh.it 
nit  in  tie  \  which  bees 

prin- 
■f  Don-inl 
tattoo 

■  thin  the 
power  oi  • 

- 
.  op  foundation  upon  which  thi 

D  In  the  law. 

w.-ii.  then,  v. ha) 

i   a  line, 

.  prohibil  ride  and  impliedly 

Le  of  the  lino.     It  ap- 

it  was  so 

It  was  supposed  by  '  that 

law  that  they  had  power  tO  make  it  d    in 

plication  to   -  ia  well  as    Territories. 

That  'ie  of  it,  or  rather  one 

chars  heads,     The  next 

i:    The  Missouri  compromise  law  intended 

I  it  as  a  rule  lor  till  Territories  of  t1 

It  is  appli<  d  in  terms  to  all  thai  territory 
which  was  ceded  by  France;  hut  we  had  no 
territory.     That  was  all  the  territory  which  we 
,'iad,  wh  y  was  to  be  settled  by  an 

act  o:  •  further  prill 

invoh  this:   They  intended  to  compromise 

and  adjust  the  que-  ween  the  different  por- 

tions of  the  Union  then  and  forever. 

Ant  I  right  in  this?  I  think  so.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  act  "(  Congress,  there  is  nothing  that 
I   know    of    in  the    contemporary  us  in 

either  of  the  Houses  of  Congress  upon  the  sub- 
'.v  that  the  two  Houses  con- 
d  that  there  was  something  particular  in  re- 
gard to  the  territory  ceded  by  France;  and  that 
what  would  be  right  with  regard  to  that  would  be 
wrong  with  regard  to  territory  which  might  be 
1  by  another  power.     But  then  we  have  the 


applies    as    a   restriction   to  States,  expressly  by   Texan   annexation  commentary  upon  it.     When 
name  as  M  States,''  and  the  other  is    a  perpetual  |  Texas  came  into  the  Union,  the  Missouri  compro- 


as 
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mis3  line  was  taken  up  and  extended  through  her, 
at,  a  matter  of  course;  and,  as  "the  Missouri  com- 
promise line,"  under  that  name,  as  a  compromise 
line,  just  as  applicable  in  principle  to  Texas  as  to 
fce  particular  territory  to  which  it  had  been  ori- 
ginally applied.  The  first  was  an  act  oflegislation. 
Df  course,  it  could  govern  nothing  except  what 
we  had.  The  second  was  an  act  of  legislation.  It 
Aook  up  and  applied  the  rule,  which  was  intro- 
duced into  the  first  act,  under  its  name  of  "  the 
Missouri  compromise  line,"  and  applied  it  to  the 
new  territory,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

To  my  understanding,  it  is  clear  that  when  the 
Missouri  compromise  line  was  established,  it  was 
intended  to  apply  to  all  the  territory  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  If  we  had  had  other  territory  acquired 
from  Spain,  or  conquered  from  Mexico,  or  ceded 
by  Mexico  at  that  time,  this  line  would,  of  course, 
have  been  extended  to  it.  I  think  it  is  demon- 
strable— from  the  grounds  of  dictation  and  resist- 
ance on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  from  the  terms 
in  which  this  contest  issued,  from  the  reason  of 
the  case,  and  from  the  subsequent  legislation  of 
Congress,  for  which  no  reason  under  Heaven  can 
be  given,  except  that  the}'  were  carrying  out  an 
established  principle — that  the  principle  oflegisla- 
tion embodied  in  the  Missouri  oompromise  was 
this :  That  a  line  in  the  territories  should  be  se- 
lected, and  slavery  excluded  on  the  one  side,  and 
impliedly  allowed  on  the  other ;  and  that  as  we 
acquired  future  territory,  we  should  apply  that 
line.  One  modification  of  this  existing  power, 
which  has  been  one,  I  think,  not  of  very  long  dis- 
covery, is  this :  That  in  truth  and  reality  any  ex- 
clusion of  a  power  of  a  State  either  to  admit  or  to 
exclude  slavery  imposed  by  the  Government  of 
tne  United  States  must  be  vain,  idle,  and  inop- 
erative, as  an  act  of  power.  It  is  obvious,  as  I 
have  said,  that  the  men  of  1320  thought  other- 
wise. Whether  they  intended  or  supposed  that 
this  restriction  would  operate  propria  vigore,  with- 
out further  legislation,  as  an  exercise  of  rightful 
power  on  the  part  of  Congress,  binding  by  its  own 
proper  efficacy  ;  or  whether  they  expected  as 
each  new  State  within  this  domain  in  which 
slavery  was  prohibited  should  come  into  the 
Union,  a  "  fundamental  condition,"  as  it  is  called, 
should  be  annexed  to  its  admission  ;  and  whether 
they  supposed  that  that  fundamental  condition 
would  itself  operate  so  as,  in  a  proper  sense,  to 
restrict  the  power,  or  would  merely  impose  an 
obligation  of  good  faith  upon  the  authorities  of 
the  State,  we  know  not ;  but,  to  my  understand- 
ing, it  is  plain  that  they  intended  the  exclusion 
to  apply  to  this  domain  under  all  political  organi- 
sations, and  for  all  time,  to  be  carried  out  hi  one 
or  other  of  these  manners. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  propose  to  show  that 
this  principle,  upon  which  the  legislation  of  1820 
was  based,  was  repudiated  by  the  legislation  of 
1850.  I  propose  to  show  that  the  application  of 
the  Missouri  compromise  to  State  and  Territory 
was  insisted  upon  by  the  southern  members  of 
the  Senate  in  many,  very  many  cases ;  that  we 
asked  nothing,  we  sought  nothing,  but  the  simple 
recognition  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  as 
carried  still  further  out  upon  its  original  principle, 
and  that  it  was  refused  us  ;  and  that  the  territorial 
governments  established  in  1S50  were  constructed 
iu  utter  disregard  of  the   Missouri  compromise. 


If  I  can  succeed  in  showing  that,  I  shall  then  con- 
tend that  it  is  unreasonable,  that  it  is  idle,  it  is 
absurd — I  use  the  terms  in  no  offensive  sense — 
for  gentlemen  to  call  upon  us  to  maintain  a  com- 
promise which  has  been  repudiated  and  disavowed 
by  themselves. 

But  before  proceeding  to  examine  that  legisla- 
tion, I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  for 
a  moment,  to  what  I  consider  the  very  small  re- 
spect that  was  paid  to  what  is  called  the  Missouri 
compromise  in  less  than  a  year  after  it  was  en- 
acted. On  the  6th  of  March,  1820,  this  bill  was 
approved,  and  under  it  Missouri  was  to  come  into 
the  Union  as  a  State,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States.  "Well,  sir,  her  convention  met, 
they  formed  a  constitution ;  they  sent  it  there. 
Nobody  disputed  that  it  was  a  republican  consti- 
tution, and  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  immediately 
for  the  admission  of  Missouri,  or  declaring  her 
admitted  into  the  Union,  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States.  It  went  down  to  the 
House.  "What  became  of  it  ?  It  was  rejected  by 
the  House.    Upon  what  principle  was  it  rejected  ? 

Now,  sir,  consider  for  one  moment.  We  are 
told  that  in  the  session  of  1819-20  there  was  a 
difficulty  about  the  admission  of  Missouri,  because 
the  representatives  of  certain  portions  of  the 
United  States  wished  to  dictate  to  that  State  the 
exclusion  of  Slavery;  and  finally  it  was  agreed 
that  the  State  should  be  admitted  into  the  Union 
with  the  exercise  of  her  own  power  and  discretion 
upon  that  subject,  provided  that  slavery  should  be 
excluded  from  the  rest  of  the  territorial  domain  ac- 
quired by  the  cession  from  France.  That  was  the 
bargain.  Well,  then,  does  it  not  follow,  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  if  that  bargain  was  to  be  carried 
out,  Missouri  should  have  been  instantly  admitted 
after  the  formation  of  her  republican  constitution? 
But  this  was  not  done.  The  bill  to  admit  her  was 
rejected;  and  rejected  why?  Because  she  had  in- 
troduced into  her  constitution  a  provision  authoriz- 
ing or  directing  her  Legislature  to  provide  by  law 
to  prevent  the  immigration  of  free  negroes  and 
mulattoes  into  the  State.  It  was  insisted  that  free 
negroes  and  mulattoes  were  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  had  a  right,  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  to  go  into  Missouri ;  and  inas- 
much as  this  prohibition  was  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  they  refused  to  ad- 
mit Missouri  into  the  Union. 

Well,  now,  look  at  this  matter.  If  this  provis- 
ion in  the  constitution  of  Missouri  was  not  in  vi- 
olation of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
she  had  the  power  to  make  it ;  and  as  far  as  these 
objecting  representatives  were  concerned,  she  had 
a  right  to  make  it.  If  she  did  not  think  that  free 
negroes  and  mulattoes  were  the  best  associates  for 
her  white  or  her  black  population,  she  had  a  right, 
by  a  provision  of  law,  to  select  the  company, 
color,  and  description  that  should  be  allowed  to 
come  within  her  borders ;  and  therefore,  it  was  an 
I  attempt  to  impose  a  new  condition  upon  the  State, 
in  defiance  of  the  solemn  compact,  whose  holiness 
has  been  so  much  invoked  and  pressed  upon  us. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  these  people 
were  citizens  of  the  United  States,  did  not  every- 
body know  that  if  they  were  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  had  rights  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  were  withheld  under  this 
,  prohibition  of  the  Missouri  constitution,   it  was 
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null  and  absolutely  void?  It  was,  therefore,  a] 
needless  attempt  to"  fasten  a  new  difficulty  on  this 
State,  and  to  exclude  her  from  the  Union  "for  doing 
what  I  believe  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  I  do  not  know 
but  other  free  States  of  the  Union,  have  felt  them- 
selves compelled  to  do  in  order  to  preserve  the 
bodies  politic,  which  their  public  authorities  rep- 
resent, from  an  insufferable  nuisance. 

Mr.  TOOMBS.     Massachusetts  had  such  a  law 
on  her  statute-book  then. 

Mr.  BADGER.     My  friend  suggests  that  Mas- 
sachusetts had  a  law  on  her  statute-book  at  that 
very  time,  prohibiting  their  coming  in.     I  do  not 
know  how  that  is;  but,  then,  I  suppose  it  is  a- 
very  different  thing  between  alio  free 

negroes  to  come  into  Massachusetts,  and  turning 
them  ov<  r  into  Missouri;  that  is,  supposing  it  to 
be  so.    Then  how  was  the  Stat©  got  u 
By  a  marvellous  contrivance,  to  which   I    i 
refer.     I  really  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able |  humbuggery  that  ever  was  pa 
off  "ii  any  legislative  body,  composed  - 
who  had  attained  the  age  of  maturity — I  d< 
Say  those  who  had  con. 

but  those  who  had  passed  fourteen,  if  any  such 

jislators.     Bere  is  a  joint  n 
tion   "providing  for  the  a  □   of  M 

into  the  Onion  <>n  a  certain  condition."     What 
was  it  7 

Btmlo&t,  ,{•,-..  That  the  State  of  Missouri 
ted  int  lion  on  an  • 

.  in  all  respects  whatevi 
condition  I  -iiiii  clause  of  the  twent) 

tion  "i  U"-  third  article  oi 
tin  partol 

td  authorize   thi  ■>'   I  IW,   and    U 

mIii  1 1  i    iii  conformity  thereto,  by  which  any 

citizen  "i  either  of  the  State*  m  this  i  Dion,  ihall 
cluii- d  v  "i   the   privileges  <<iid   immanitle*  to 

which  iurli  citizen  is  entitled  undsr  the  Constitution  ol 
the  i  nhc  I  stntes." 

In  other  words,  Missouri  was  admitted  up 
"fundamental  condition  "  thai  should 

tion  was  not  paramount  to 
the  Constitution  ofthe  United  States.     That  is  the 

whole  Of  il.      Then  mark  the  next  provision  id' this 

resolution : 

Prvri  fed  That  the  Legislature  of  tlit-  said   B 
nn  public  act,  thai]   dec]  ire  i 
to  the  laid  fundament  d  condition,  and  -hall  trans. 
mit  to  the  President  of  thi  Dr  before  the 

fourth  vionday  in  November  next,  an  authentic  oopy  oi 
tlie  said  ict,"  fco. 

I  have  poipted  out  the  folly,  the  absolute  non- 

sensi  —  imt  I  suppose  it  was  the   I  could 

be  dont — of  requiring  as  a  prerequisite  that  the 

•  should  declare  that  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  Slates  was  and  Bhould  be  actually  para- 
mount to  the  constitution  of  Missouri,  and  that 
then  this  declaration  of  what  the  constitution  oi 
Missouri  should  be.  should  be  ascertained,  how  ? 
Nol  by  a  solemn  public  act  of  a  convention,  re- 
presenting, ill  full  Sovereignty,  the  people  of 
Missouri,  but  by  a  solemn  act  of  the  Legislature 
of  Missouri  under  the  constitution,  repealing;  if 
necessary,  this  provision  ofthe  constitution. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Did  not  Mr.  Clay  draw  up 
that  provision? 

Mr.  Badger.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  I  recol- 
lect hearing  Mr.  Clay  once  on  this  floor  say,  in 
substance,  that  he  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  the  idea 
that  people  were  so  easily  satisfied. 

Mr.  BUTLER.     I  heard  loan  say  it. 


Mr.  B  a  doer.  Xow,  Mr.  President,  I  propose 
to  come  to  the  inquiry  whether  the  principle  ofthe 
legislation  of  1820  has  not  been  in  fact  departed 
from,  overturned,  and  repudiated.  First,  sir.  I 
call  your  attention  to  an  amendment  moved  in  the 

•  to  the  bill  to  establish  the  territorial  _ 
ernment  of  Oregon.     By  reference  to  the  Journal 
of  August  10th,  1848,  it  will  be  seen: 

"  On  motion  by  Mr.  Doclis  to  amend  the  bill,  section 
fourteen,  line  one,  by  inserting  after  the  word  '  enacted  :' 

hat  the  line  ol"  36'  30'  of  north  latitude,  known  as 
the  Missouri  compromise  line,  as  denned  by  the  eighth 
section  of  an  act  entitled  ■  An  act  to  authorize  the  people 
of  the  Missouri  Territory  to  form  a  constitution  and 
State  government  and  for  the  admission  of  such  State 
into  the  L'nion  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States,  and  to  prohibit  slaver)'  in  certain  territories,"  ap- 

the  same  is  hereby,  de- 
clared to  extend  to  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  and  the  said  eiphth 

i.  together  with  the  compromise  therein  ert'ected, 
is  hereby  revive  full  force  and 

binding  iniaation  of  the   Territories  of 

the  United  -  .   the  same  sense,  and  with  the  same 

understanding  with  whioh  it  was  origLnsJUy  adop-.- 

In  .'.  tor  from 

ipply 

truth, 

ttion 

iciflo 

it  was  carried    in    the    Senate. 
I  mil 

vote 

• 

! 
I 

llousto  Mary- 

Sprua   ce,  —33." 


The 

" Meaeis.  Allen,  Athertoo,  Baldwin  jr,  Breese, 

Clarke,  Corw in,  Dai  ton     I  >  i  \ , 

lin,     Miller,    Niles, 
lei — :\." 

The  bill  went  down  to  the  House  with  that 
amendment.      The  BoiM  !Ur  in  tho 

amendment     You  and  1  both  know 

r  the 
tion,  whether  that 
amendment    should   be  insisted  upon  01 

I  know  well  that   I  sat  up 
that  the  majority 
of  thi 

tbr  t,  igh    1  would  have   lost  a 

_-"!i   bills  myself   rather  than  have 

d — of   maintaining  what   I  the 

ity  of  this  body  in  determining 

Bhould  be  done  with  regard  to  this  amend- 

.  when  it  was  said  there  was  an  uuderstand- 

ne  gentlemen  to  continue  the  dis- 

luld  be  no  decision,  on  account 

of  the  expiration  ofthe  session.     I  want  to  show 

the  vote  upon  receding.     "On  the  question  to 

le  from  the  third  amendment  of  the  Senate," 

which  I  have  stated,   "it  was  determined  in  the 

affirmative — yeas  20,  nays,  2J.'' 

The  yeas  were : 

'•  Messrs.  Allen,  Baldwin.  Benton,  Bradbury,  Breese, 
Bright,  Cameron,  Clarke,  Corwin,  Davis  of  Massachu- 
setts Dayton,  Dickinson,  Dix.  Dodge,  Douglas,  Felch, 
Fitzgerald,  Greene,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Hannegan,  Houston, 
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Miller,  Nile*,  Phelps,  Spruance,  Upham,  Walker,  and 
Webster— 29." 

The  nays  were : 

"Messrs.  Atchinson,  Badger,  Bell,  Berrien,  Borland, 
Butler,  Calhoun,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Downs,  Foote, 
Hunter,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana, 
Johnson  of  Georgia,  Lewis,  Mangum,  Mason,  Metcalfe, 
Pearce,  Rusk,  Sebastian,  Turney,  Underwood,  Westcott, 
and  Yulee— -25." 

We,  of  the  South,  were  all  united  originally, 
and,  I  believe,  but  with  two  exceptions,  on  the 
question  of  receding.  We  voted  together.  We 
preferred  losing  the  bill  to  losing — what  ?  This 
very  Missouri  compromise  line.  So  stood  the 
ease  in  1848. 

Now,  sir,  in  1850,  we  have  manifold  evidences 
that  southern  gentlemen  upon  this  floor  desired 
nothing  in  the  world  but  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise line.  Some  southern  gentlemen  thought 
the  line  was  a  constitutional  exercise  of  power ; 
others  thought  it  was  not ;  but  so  anxious  were 
they  that  this  whole  matter  should  be  closed 
up,  and  future  agitation  avoided,  that  without 
reference  to  any  difference  of  opinion  upon  that 
subject,  all  we  asked  waa  the  carrying  out  the 
principle  established  in  1820,  by  the  continua- 
tion of  the  line  through  the  newly-acquired  Ter- 
ritories. 

Now  I  must  trouble  the  Senate  by  calling  at- 
tention to  one  or  two  of  these  cases  in  1850,  not 
so  much  on  account  of  the  Senate,  because  we  all 
remember  it;  but  the  country  ought  to  know 
where  we  stood  then,  and  why  we  stand  where 
we  are  now.  When  we  had  before  us  the  bill  for 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  California,  an 
amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  King,  to  which  I 
wish  to  refer.  This  is  a  reference  to  which  my 
friend  from  Connecticut  alluded  the  other  day  ;  it 
will  serve  to  illustrate  what  I  say  of  the  deter- 
mined earnestness  with  which  southern  gentle- 
men here  insisted  upon  that  very  line  of  36°  30'. 
Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  moved  an  amendment, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  make  the  southern 
boundary  of  that  State  35°  30'.  A  motion  was 
made  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Mississippi,  to  amend  it 
by  striking  out  "35"  and  putting  in  "36,"  so 
as  to  make  it  the  Missouri  compromise  line, 
and  it  was  determined  in  the  negative — yeas 
23,  nays  32.  Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative 
were : 

"Messrs.  Atchinson,  Badger,  Barnwell,  Berrien,  Butler, 
Clemens,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dawson,  Downs,  Foote, 
Houston,  Hunter,  King,  Mangum,  Mason,  Morton,  Pratt, 
Rusk,  Sebastian,  Soule,  Turney,  Underwood,  and  Yulee 
—23." 

Then  upon  Mr.  King's  original  amendment,  to 
make  35°  30'  the  southern  boundary  of  California, 
the  vote  stood — yeas  20,  nays  37. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are  : 

"Messrs.  Atchison,  Barnwell,  Berrien.  Butler,  Clemens, 
Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dawson,  Downs,  Foote,  Houston, 
Hunter,  King,  Mason,  Morton,  Pratt,  Rusk,  Sebastian, 
Soule,  Turney,  and  Yulee." 

Among  those  who  voted  in  the  negative  was 
myself.  So  resolute  was  I  for  insisting  upon  that 
particular  line  of  36°  30'.  the  reason  for  which  I 
will  explain  in  a  few  minutes,  that  I  voted  against 
Mr.  King's  amendment. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me 
to  say  a  word  ? 

Mr.  Badger.     Certainly. 

Mr.  BUTLER.     I  find  that  the  amendment  of 


Mr.  King  to  make  35°  30'  the  southern  boundary 
of  California  has  been  misunderstood.  The  reason 
that  most  of  us  voted  for  that  line  was  because  it 
was  on  the  mountain  tops.  That  was  the  reason 
given  by  Mr.  King,  and  the  variation  from  the 
Missouri  line  was  not  material,  and  it  was  thought 
to  be  the  best  boundary.  Southern  gentlemen 
were  perfectly  willing,  at  that  time,  to  take  any 
boundary  which  would  be  adhered  to  in  good 
faith. 

Mr.  Badger.  I  understood  that,  and  of  course 
I  did  not  think  that  one  degree  either  way  waa 
very  important ;  but  I  waa  anxious  to  stick  to  the 
Missouri  compromise  line. 

Mr.  MASON.  Will  the  Senator  read  the  neg- 
ative vote  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  King  ? 

Mr.  Badger.  Yes,  sir;  those  who  voted  in 
the  negative  are : 

"Messrs.  Badger,  Baldwin,  Benton,  Bradbury,  Bright, 
Cass,  Chase,  Clarke,  Clay,  Cooper,  Corwin,  Davis  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Dayton,  Dickinson,  Dodge  of  Wisconsin, 
Dodge  of  Iowa,  Douglas,  Felch,  Greene,  Hale,  Hamlin, 
Jones,  Mangum,  Miller,  Norris,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Seward, 
Shields,  Smith,  Spruance,  Sturgeon,  Underwood,  Upham, 
Wales,  Walker,  and  Whitcomb." 

Again,  on  the  31st  July,  the  Senate  having  the 
compromise  bill  under  consideration — 

"  On  motion  by  Mr.  Douglas  to  amend  the  bill  by 
inserting  in  section  five,  line  five,  after  the  word  '  east,' 
'  by  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  of  north  latitude.' 

'•  A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Butler,  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  ;  and 

"  It  was  determined  in  the  negative. 

"  The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Douglas  having 
been  modified,  on  motion  by  Mr.  Atchison,  by  striking 
out  '  thirty-eight,'  and  inserting  '  thirty-six  degrees 
thirty  minutes  ;' 

"  On  the  question  to  agree  to  the  amendment  proposed 
by  Mr.  Dolglas,  as  amended, 

"  It  was  determined  in  the  negative — yeas  26,  nays  37. 

"On  motion  by  Mr.  Chase, 

"  The  yeas  and  nays  being  desired  by  one-fifth  of  the 
Senators  present, 

"Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are — 

"  Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Barnwell,  Bell,  Berrien, 
Butler,  Clemens,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dawson,  Dickinson, 
Douglas,  Downs,  Foote,  Houston,  Hunter.  King,  Mason, 
Morton,  Pearce,  Pratt,  Rusk,  Sebastian,  Soule,  Turney, 
Underwood,  and  Yulee." 

Again — for  this  question  was  tried  in  every  pos- 
sible form — on  the  California  bill,  Mr.  Foote 
moved  to  amend  by  inserting  a  provision  that  the 
State  of  California  should  never  claim  as  within 
her  boundaries  any  territories  south  of  36°  30',  and 
it  was  determined  in  the  negative — yeas  23,  nays 
33.  Twenty-three  southern  Senators  voted  in  favor 
of  this  amendment.  Then,  again,  Mr.  Turney, 
of  Tennessee,  proposed  an  amendment  containing 
this  provision,  "that  southern  limits  shall  be 
restricted  to  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  (36* 
30'  north  latitude),"  and  it  was  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  20  yeas  and  30  nays. 

Again,  on  the  bill  for  establishing  the  boundaries 
of  Texas  and  a  territorial  government  for  New 
Mexico,  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Chase  to 
amend  the  bill  by  inserting  section  22,  line  9,  after 
the  word  "  residents,"  "  nor  shall  there  be  in  said 
territory  either  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude 
otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes 
whereof  the  party  shall  be  duly  convicted  to  have 
been  personally  guilty;"  it  was  determined  in  the 
negative — yeas  20,  nays  25. 

I  will  not  trouble  the  Senate  with  reading  these 
amendments  further.  One  amendment,  I  recol- 
lect, set  out  with  great  particularity,  that  the  Mis- 
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eouri  compromise  line  should  be  extended  to  the 
Pacific,  and  declared  to  be  in  full  force,  and  bind- 
ing in  the  same  sense,  and  with  the  same  under- 
standing with  which  it  was  originally  adopted. 

Now,  sir,  what  was  the  result  of  all  these  vari- 
ous  votes?     Here    was    the   Territory   of  N-  ■ 
Mexico,  all  of  which,  except  a  very  small  fraction, 
uot  worth  mentioning,  lay   south  of  36'  30,  and 
yet  the  Senator  who  now  invokes  us   to   support 
the  Missouri  compromise,  [Mr.  Chase.]  moved  to 
apply  the  Wilmot  proviso  to   that   territory,  and 
voted,  in  every  instance,  upon  the  yeas  and 
except  in  one  case,  where  his  name  does  not  ap- 
pear at  all,  against  the  recognition  or  the  applica- 
tion   of  the  Missouri   compromise    in    any  form 
whatever.   What,  then,  is  the  actual  resultj   Eere 
were  those  of  us  who  were  on  the  floor repri 
Ing  southern  constituencies,  not  only  arguing,  but 
I  may  almost  say,  begging,  for  the  recognit 
the   Missouri  compromise  line.    We  could  not 
ohtain   it.     The    Missouri    compromise    line    was 

-it   was  repudiated — it   was,   in  • 
declared  not  to  be  applicable  to  those  territories, 
and  that  the  principle  of  it  should  not  extend  to 
them.     What,  under  these    circui  did 

ressdo?  They  passed  two  bills  lor  terri- 
torial governments — one  for  Utah,  lying  north  of 
:;•'.   30',  and  one  for  New  afei  riy  all  of 

which  was  south  of  56'  30',  in  | 
words  in  respect  to  this  whole  subject-mi 
tin;;  them  exactly  upon  the  sam< 
ferring  upon  each  of  them  the  tame  amount 
gislative  power,  and  treating  the  lined 
it  it  had,  politically,  d 

Now.  Mr.  President,  to  rector,  for  a  moment,  t" 

what  I  set  OUt  Upon  this  |Miint    with    m< 

that  the  principle  upon  which  an  enactment  it 
rounded,  the  principle  out  of  which  a  r 

duet  grows,  in  some  original  or  assumed  truth, 
some  proposition  admitted  to  be  right,  out  ol 
Which  the   law,  or  rule  of  conduct,  naturally  and 

properly    springs;    1    beg   your    attention    to   the 

language  which  has  been  so  much  objected  t 

It  is  that  the  Missouri  restriction  limit- 
ing slavery  according  to  latitude  "  is  in 
with  the  principle  of  non-intervention   by 
-   with  slavery  in  the  8       -    ind  Terril 
rnized  by  tb<  tion  of  1  -  "  The 

principle  of  non-intervention" — not    the  words 

Contained  ill  those  laws.      Now  we  ascertain 
was  the    principle    u|>on    which    that    I 

teded,  by  looking  both  to  what  t  into 

the  laws,    and    to  what  Congn  -  d    to  put 

into  them  ;  and  examining  the  subject  in  that 
light,  we   find   that    the   legislation  of  I860  was 

founded  upon  a  distinct  repudiation  of  the  id 
making  any  difference  between  the  condition  of  a 
people  lying  on  one  side  of  a  line  of  latitude 
the  condition  of  a  people  lying  on  the  other 
and  that  was  accomplished  against  the   speeches 
and  votes  of  the  whole  southern  delegation  upon 
this  floor. 

Now,  sir,  if  I  am  right,  these  things  aro  made 
out :  The  principle  or  fundamental  truth  upon 
which  the  legislation  of  1820  was  founded  was, 
that  Congress  had  power,  and  that  Cong 
ought  to  intervene  to  exercise  that  power,  to  ex- 
clude slavery  from  territories  lying  north  of  a 
certain  latitude,  and  implicitly  admitting  it  on  the 
other  side.     That  principle  was  applied  to  all  the 


territory  which  the  United  States  had  which  could 
be  made  subject  to  it.  It  was  recognized  as  a 
principle  by  its  subsequent  application  upon  the 
acquisition  of  Texas,  when  it  was  continued  out 
in  its  course  towards  the  Pacific  ocean;  yet  Texas 
did  not  fall  within  the  description  contained  within 
the  Missouri  compromise.  She  was  a  foreign 
independent  State,  incorporated  by  her  free  eon- 

apon   the  principle  of  a  treaty.      Then,  in 
what  had  been  tin,-  eed  was  dis- 

tinctly and  unequivocally  repudiated.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  legislation  of  1860  was 
found  _  •        irded,  is  it  not  strictly 

prop* ■  that  the  principle    that    Coi  \ 

should  not  intervene  in  relation  to  these  matters 
distinctly    show,  evicerated,  out    of  the  acts  of 

stent  with 
the  other  prin  n  of 

1820  was  latter  is   inoper . 

void  ?     I  pray  you,  sir,  if  it  Ls  not  strict  1; 
to  say  that  tie-  i  the  act 

sistent  with  the   principle   of  Don-inl  n  by 

-   .■>  cry  in  I  i  Territo- 

and   that  that  principle   was  recognized  by 

Well,  it"  it  was,  as  to  my  understanding  it  is 
evident  it  was,  I  say  that  the  honors  •  man 

:    not    lmve    a 

Strictly     ace-. rate  with 

which  What   aro 

It  would  ■ 

lenly,  in  regard  to  it:   hut  ;t  is  the  true, 

- 
bavii  . 

ed  its  legislative  action  upon  it,  which  is 
ent  with  the  principle  involved  in  the  eighth  sec- 

lri    law,    that    eight! 
should  be  declared  too]  L    In  the 

court  below  that  provision  effects  a  repeal;  and  it 

timate  a  mod  ting  a  r 

of  a  law  I  it  void,  as  to  say  it  is    " 

by   r-  ntlemen   will  consult  tho 

English  statute-book,  they  will  rind  numerous  in- 

words.     It  is  peculiar- 
ly appropriate  to  adopt  that  form  in  this  case,  be- 
lt is  a  legal  COBB)  following  out  of 
the  facts  recited,  that  it  ought  to  he  "  inoperative 
and  void."  ami  it  is  th  to  be  so. 

Mr.  Pros   V  nt,  in  the  view  which  1  take  of  this 
subject,  it  seems  to  me  strange — no,  I  will  not 
-t  range — but  I  ask  you  if  it  is  not  very  re- 
mark .  her  strange  or  not,  that  the  honor- 
.'  >r  from  <  >hio  [Mr.  Chase]  should  have 
felt  such  an  extreme  urgency  for  proper  respect 
paid  to  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  when 
in  every  instance  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  the 
leration  of  the  Senate  in  the  year  1850,  he 
intly,  by  his  vote,  refused  to  recognize  it? 
He  calls  upon  us  to  "respect  the  Missouri  com- 
pron.i                1  plighted  faith,  submit  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  your  slaves  in  territory  lying  north  of 
36°  30'.  and,  in  consideration  thereof,  I   will  also 
exclude  your  slaves  from  territory  south  of  36° 
30  ."    "  i  begyoo,"  says  he,  "not  to  disregard  the 
terms  of  this  compromise.   You  are  men  of  honor  ; 
you  have  agreed  to  give  up  the  right  of  carrying 
your  slaves  north  of  36°  30',  and  we  impliedly 
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agreed  that  you  might  carry  them  into  territory 
south  of  36°  30';  I  beg  you  to  adhere  to  your 
surrender  north  of  36°  30  ."  And  as  the  most 
persuasive  argument  to  induce  us  to  do  so,  he 
says :  "I  feel  bound,  by  my  love  of  freedom  and 
regard  for  the  Constitution,  to  refuse  to  let  you 
carry  them  into  territory  south  of  36°  30' ;  that  be- 
ing the  equivalent  upon  which  you  made  the 
other  surrender  " 

This  is  a  strange  mode  of  enforcing  the  observ- 
ance of  compacts ;  and  it  shows  with  what  facili- 
ty we  perceive  the  propriety  of  obliging  others, 
and  how  easily  we  perceive  it  is  not  easy  to  ob- 
lige ourselves  by  the  obligation  of  a  compact, 
when  the  question  returns,  whether  we  shall  give 
the  consideration  for  which  the  other  party  con- 
tracted. I  remember  having  seen  somewhere, 
that  Dr.  Porteus,  who  was  at  one  time  the  Bish- 
op of  London,  and  a  man  of  no  small  celebrity  in 
his  day,  had  written  a  poem  on  the  horrors  and 
miseries  of  war,  in  which  he  had  given  so  vivid  a 
picture  of  the  dreadful  consequences  and  accom- 
paniments of  war,  and  its  utter  irreconcilability 
with  the  principles  of  Christianity,  that  every- 
body who  read  the  poem  was  deeply  struck  with 
the  fervid  eloquence  and  impassioned  piety  of  the 
right  reverend  author.  It  is  said  that  some  time 
afterwards,  during  the  prosecution  of  a  foreign 
war,  he  made  a  strong  speech  in  the  British  Par- 
liament in  favor  of  the  war,  and  in  support  of  the 
Ministry  who  were  carrying  it  on.  As  he  was 
leaving  the  House,  some  noble  lord  fell  alongside 
of  him,  and  said :  "  After  reading  your  lordship's 
very  animated  and  stirring  picture  of  the  horrors 
of  war,  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  hear  your  lord- 
ship's speech  to-day,  comparing  it  to  what  you 
have  said  in  your  poem."  "  Oh,"  said  he,  "  my 
lord,  my  poem  was  not  written  for  this  war." 
[Laughter.]  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  just  ex- 
actly the  same  answer  which  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  gives  to  us.  He  says :  "  Observe 
your  plighted  faith ;  hold  yourselves  bound  by 
the  bargain  ;  adhere  to  the  Missouri  compromise." 
"We  ask  him  in  reply,  "  Will  you  adhere  to  it?" 
"Oh,"  he  answers,  "my  position,  my  argument, 
my  urgency,  were  not  intended  for  this  case,  but 
for  the  other." 

Sir,  I  have  now  shown  that,  from  the  time  I 
have  had  a  seat  in  Congress,  in  common  with 
my  southern  friends  generally,  I  have  endeavored 
to  obtain  a  recognition  and  perpetuation  of  the 
principles  which  were  involved  in  the  compromise 
of  1820.  We  have  signally  failed.  Whether  we 
thought  the  rule  laid  down  was  just  or  unjust, 
favorable  or  unfavorable,  however  much,  or  how- 
ever little,  we  thought  it  might  have  intrenched  on 
what  we  might  consider  liberal  or  fair  in  our  north- 
ern brethren,  we  asked  for  nothing  but  the  bar- 
gain fairly  carried  out,  and  we  were  at  all  times 
ready  to  be  content  with  it.  Now,  after  it  has 
been  utterly  repudiated,  after  a  totally  different 
system  of  legislation  has  been  adopted,  in  defiance 
of  our  votes  and  our  remonstrances,  I  think  it  is 
a  little  unreasonable,  and  a  little  absurd,  that  gen- 
tlemen should  call  upon  us  to  respect  a  compro- 
mise which  they  themselves  have  destroyed — 
destroyed  just  as  effectually,  though  not  as  di- 
rectly, as  if  they  had  applied  their  opposition  to 
the  specific  case  to  which  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise hue  was  applied.     They  have  destroyed  the 


principle  on  which  the  legislation  was  based,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
and  the  subsequent  recognition  in  the  annexatioa 
of  Texas.  They  havo  refused  to  carry  out  tho 
contract  in  its  spirit  and  fair  meaning.  They  seek 
to  maintain  whatever  of  it  is  beneficial  to  them- 
selves, and  to  disregard  all  the  residue. 

Mr.  President,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  prop- 
osition  contained  in  the  words  of  the  amendment 
which  has  been  incorporated  into  the  bill  is  true, 
that  the  form  of  legislation  is  appropriate,  what  is 
there  that  calls  upon  me  to  vote  against  it,  or 
against  a  bill  containing  it?  I  have  shown,  I 
think,  that  there  is  no  principle  of  plighted  faith 
that  in  the  least  binds  us.  The  legislation  now 
proposed  is,  in  my  judgment,  right.  It  is  what  I 
have  always  desired,  if  it  could  have  been  freely 
obtained. 

My  position,  as  you,  Mr.  President,  are  aware, 
has  never  been  an  extreme  one  upon  this  subject. 
I  was  always  content  with  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise hue — always  anxious  for  it — always  voted 
for  it ;  but  my  own  individual  opinion  upon  the 
subject  always  was,  that  the  principles  adopted  in 
1850  are  the  true  principles.  What  are  they? 
They  are  announced  in  the  amendment  which  has 
been  adopted. 

"We  have  among  us  a  population  of  three  mil- 
lions of  slaves.  Nothing  is  more  idle  than  for 
gentlemen  to  trouble  themselves  with  an  investi- 
gation into  the  propriety  of  those  slaves  being 
here,  into  the  rectitude  and  lawfulness  of  keeping 
them  in  the  condition  of  slavery,  or  into  the  mis- 
fortune or  calamity  which  may  result  from  retain- 
ing them  in  slavery.  We  are  dealing  with  a  fact. 
They  are  here.  They  are  slaves.  They  cannot 
remain  here  except  as  slaves.  Everybody  knows 
that.  They  cannot,  by  any  operation  of  man's  wit, 
be  put  into  any  situation  in  our  country  which  will 
not  be  vastly  more  injurious  to  them,  physicially 
and  morally,  than  the  identical  state  and  condition 
which  they  now  occupy.  They  cannot  be  sent 
away.  Where  are  your  means  to  come  from  to 
make  an  exodus  across  the  ocean  of  three  millions 
of  slaves — to  buy  them,  and  to  remove  them  ? 
And  if  you  could  buy  them,  and  remove  them, 
permit  me  to  say  that  a  more  cruel  act  of  tyranny 
and  oppression  could  not  be  perpetrated  upon  any 
body  of  men.  A  very  large  proportion  of  them 
would  reject  with  horror  the  idea  of  being  trans- 
ported to  those  barbarous  and  foreign  climes  of 
Africa,  for  which,  though  their  fathers  came  from 
them,  they  cherish  no  feeling  of  attachment ;  for 
this  is  their  country,  as  well  as  ours.  You  can- 
not remove  them ;  they  are  obliged  to  remain 
here,  and  they  are  obliged  to  be  slaves.  That  is 
clear. 

Now,  sir,  can  anything  be  more  evident  than 
that  the  true  course  for  people  situated  in  this 
way,  is  not  to  aggravate  the  incidental  evils  of 
such  a  condition  by  exasperating  inquiries, 
charges,  and  counter-charges  ?  The  people  of 
every  portion  of  the  United  States  should  meet 
this  question  as  involving  a  common  interest,  and 
so  far  as  there  is  calamity,  a  common  calamity. 

What  then  are  you  going  to  do?  Is  it  not  ob- 
vious that  the  true  policy,  as  well  as  the  true 
Christian  philanthropy  involved  in  this  matter,  is 
to  allow  this  population  to  diffuse  itself  in  such 
portions  of  the  Territories  as  from  climate  and 
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Roil  are  adapted  to  slave  cultivation  ?  You  can 
have  no  injurious  competition  with  your  free 
labor.  Slave  labor  will  not  be  profitable,  and 
largely  employed  anywhere,  except  upon  the 
great  staples  of  the  South — tobacco,  cotton,  sugar, 
and  rice.  Will  white  men  make  these  products 
lor  exportation  ?  They  will  not.  Will  your 
northern  people  compete  with  southern  slaves  for 
the  privilege  of  making  rice,  and  sugar,  and  cotton, 
»nd  tobacco?  No,  sir.  Where  that  cultivation 
ceases,  rely  upon  it,  a  slave  population  is  not  going 
to  spread  itself.  We  shall  have  no  contti' 
embarrassment  from  the  meeting  of  two  tides 
of  laborers  from  the  North  aDd  South ;  for  the 
kind  of  soil  and  climate  which  suits  us  and  our 
slave  cultivation  does  not  suit  yours.     Who  is  in- 


submission  and  reverence  on  the  other — wants  tc 
break  up  from  the  place  where  he  is  obliged  tc 
stint  himself  or  stint  his  people,  ami  to  remove 
with  his  little  family  like  a  patriarch,  and  settla 
upon  better  land,  where  he  can  live  in  the  fullest 
enjoyment  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  oflife  ; 
and  you  Bay,  no?  Why,  "no?"  You  do  not 
want  the  land  yourself;  you  do  not  want  to  grow 
cotton ;  you  do  not  want  to  grow  tobacco  or  rice. 
Why  say  that  this  southern  planter  shall  not 
grow  them  with  his  slaves?  Is  it  from  hatred  of 
the  master?  Is  it  because  the  removal,  while  it 
benefits  the  slave,  will  benefit  the  ma  ?    I 

cannot  believe  that  anybody  can  cherish  a  wish  to 
do  us  injury  for  the  sake  of  it;  yet  if  it  benefits 
the  slave  while  it  benefit.-!  the  master,  and  injures 


jured  by  it?     Not  the  slave.     Nothing  is  more  I  nobod ;  .  the  name  of  comn  or 

beneficial  for  him  than  to  allow  the  population  of  common  Christianity,  whit  motive  can  dictate 
which  he  forms  a  portion  to  spread  itself,  to  give  such  a  policy?  It  must  be  the  result  either  of 
it  room.     Yon  promote  his  comfort,  you  increase  j  frenzy  and  fanaticism,  or  of  an  angry  ai 


his  wealth,  you  diminish  his  hardships.  If  you 
surround  a  population  situated  like  ours  with  a 
Chinese  wall   or  barrier,  beyond  which   it  cannot 

spread  itself — if  you  compress  il — what  do  you  do? 
Why  you  expose  the  master  to  serious  incon- 
ace   and  discomfort,  and  you   destroy  tin- 
whole  happiness  of  the  slave.     No  man  | 

tn  add  to  this   population.      Th(  I  B  man  in 

the  New  England  states  who  would  more 

,ly  and  absolutelj  •  y  attempt  to  bring 

a  slave  from  Africa  to  this  country  than 
South  would. 

II.  re,  then,  ij  I  deal 

with.     Why  not   let  it   adjust   itself?     Wl 


og  against 

and  are  i  •  r  in- 

jured yon.     That  we  ha  it  be 

a  fault,  i  iod  know.-  it  is  not  our  fault.      i 
brought  here  in  the  times  of  your  \ 

ithen.      Your  fathers   brought   them, 

e\  il 

■ 
this  burd  me  it   t  ■ 

I  J  is  my 
■ 
any  :  inherited  it ;  it 

re  by 


pursue  the  wise  policy  indicated  in  f}od,will;  Ipnt 

of  1860?   Cease  to  qua  orden  thus  inno- 

other.      Live   in  your  free  Stat  ntly  inherited  bj 


possession  of  the  many   adva 

But  if  there  is  a  strip  of  land  belonging  to  the 
United  states,  upon  which  a  southern  planter  can 
make  cotton  or  Bugar,  why  grudge  it  U)  him?  He 
reduces  no  man  from  freedom  to  slavery  in  order 
to  make  it.  lb-  transfers  bis  slaves  from  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  or  the  Cooper,  or  the 
Cape  Pear,  or  any  i<\'  our  southern  rivers,  to  an- 
other place  :  and  he  certainly  will  not  do  it  i 
the  lauds  arc  better,  the  a  r,  and  he  and 

Ins  Blaves  can  live  more  comfortably,  and  1 
more  abundant  supply  of  tl  jsaries  of  life; 

and  1  will  ask,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  whom 
does  it  hurt?  You  love  freedom.  We  do  not  ask 
you  to  make  freemen  slavea  STou  profess  to  have 
a  regard  for  the  Mack  man;  can  you  resist  the 
only  measure  which  can  enable  us  to  make  a  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  his  condition  as  the 
amount  of  black  population  inciva 

It  is,  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  wise  and  just 
to  pursue  the  principles  indicated  in,  and  out  of 
tvhich  sprang  the  legislation  of  I860.  It  is  unjust 
to  no  section  of  the  country.  No  mortal  man  can 
fhow  that  it  will  do  an  injury  to  any  human  being 
that  treads  Cod's  earth,  whether  he  be  free  or 
slave.  The  poor  slave  will  be  benefited  by  it. 
The  master,  with  a  large  number  of  slaves,  cramped 
for  land  in  a  country,  perhaps,  where  land  is  dear, 
who  desires  to  do  a  good  part  by  these  slaves, 
who  have  been  perhaps  transmitted  down  to  him 
for  three  generations  in  the  same  family,  and  be- 
tween whom  and  himself  there  are  mutual  feelings 


ok,   Mr.  i  it,  it  is   in  tl  • 

gree  i 

ka  and  K  any 

-  in  them.     I  have  do  mon 
.     population  in  :  them  than  I 

it  m  M  .  ..  whit 

iy  go  there  and  lake  a  few 

ntB  with   them  ;   and    1  v. 
that  it'  those  dom-  -  .  ants  were  faithful 

good  ones,  and  the  m  them 

with  them,  the  masters  would  desen  B  tl    repi 

I  men.    What  would  you  have  | 
do?     Would  you  have  m- 

who  wait  upon  me,  and  live  with  me,  and  to  whom 

I  have  as  Btrong  attachments  a<  to  any  human 

j  earth  out  of  my  own  immediate  blood 

relations,  and  because  I  want  to  move  to  Ka 
put  them  in  the  slave  market  and  st  II  them  ?  Sir,  [ 
would  sutler  my  right  arm  I  .:  off  b  E  re    1 

would  do  it.      Why.  therefore,  it  some  southern 
gentleman    wishes  to  take  the  nurse  that   t 

ge  of  his  littli  or  the  old  woman  that 

1  him  in  childhood,  and  whom  he  called 
••mammy"  until  he  returned  from  college,  and  p-.r- 
haps  afterwards,  too,  and  whom  he-  ■.'.  i  tako 

with  him  in  her  old  age  when  he  is  moving  into 
one  of  these  new  Territories  for  the  betterment  of 
the  fortunes  of  his  whole  family,  why.  in  the 
name  of  (iod,  should  anybody  prevent  it?  Do 
you  wish  to  force  us  to  become  hard-hearted  slave- 
dealers?  Do  von  wish  to  aggravate  the  evils,  if 
|  there  are  evils,  existing  in  this  relation  ?     Do  you 


of  protect  ion  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  affectionate  I  wish  that  we  shall  no  longer  have  a  mutual  feudal 
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feeling  between  our  dependants  and  ourselves? 
Do  you  want  to  make  us  mercenary  and  hard 
hearted  ?  Or  will  you  allow  us,  having,  as  I  trust 
we  have,  some  touch  of  humanity,  and  some  of  the 
beneficial  and  breathing  spirit  of  Christianity,  to 
let  these  beings  go  forth  as  they  are  accustomed  to 
do,  and  to  rejoice  when  we  look  out  and  see  our 
slaves  happy  and  cheerful  around  us,  when  we 
hear  the  song  arising  from  their  dwellings  at 
night,  or  see  them  dressed  in  their  neat  clothes 
and  going  to  attend  their  churches  on  Sunday, 
and  realizing,  as  they  look  at  us,  that  we  are  the 
best  friends  they  have  upon  earth  ? 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  I  manifest  too  much 
feeling  about  this  matter.  It  seems  to  me  so  clear 
that  no  interest  or  advantage  of  humanity  can  pos- 
sibly be  promoted  by  the  spirit  which  dictates  this 
incessant  opposition  to  every  measure  which  will 
allow  us  to  improve  our  own  condition  and  that  of 
our  slaves  together.  It  is  so  impossible  to  per- 
ceive that  any  good  can  arise  from  it  that  I  cannot 
speak  of  it  without  excitement.  I  have  no  bitter- 
ness about  it.  God  knows  I  have  none.  I  blame 
not  those  at  a  distance  from  us  who  take  up  false 
and  mistaken  impressions  respecting  us.  I  know 
that  efforts,  the  most  wicked  and  persevering,  have 
been  made  to  produce  those  impressions,  and  to 
present  us  to  the  minds  of  our  northern  fellow-cit- 
izens as  ministers  of  cruelty  and  oppression.  I 
blame  them  not.  They  have  been  trained  to  en- 
tertain these  sentiments  and  feelings.  They  are 
unfortunate  in  having  such  false  estimates  placed 
in  their  bosoms  respecting  their  friends  and  fellow- 
citizens,  descendants  of  a  common  revolutionary 
ancestry.  I  would  to  God  that  I  could  obliterate 
those  feelings.  I  would  to  God  that  they  would 
be  disposed  to  enfold  me  and  mine,  as  I  am  the 
whole  of  my  northern  brethren,  if  they  would  per- 
mit it.  in  the  arms  of  a  fraternal  and  perpetual 
concord  Sir.  there  can  be  no  difficulty  about  this 
matter  if  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  influenced  by 
those  considerations  which  spring  necessarily  and 
naturally  out  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  realize 
that,  after  all,  no  abolition  movement  e?er  yet  ac- 
complished good  for  a  slave.  The  whole  move- 
ments of  the  Abolitionists  of  the  North,  as  all  my 
southern  friends  around  me  know,  so  far  as  they 
have  had  any  influence  with  us,  have  tended  to 
restrict,  rather  than  to  relax  the  bondage  under 
which  these  people  live.  They  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  stricken  from  the  capacity  to  be  useful 
in  various  directions  towards  them,  those  philan- 
thropic and  honorable  people  who  should  lead,  and 
otherwise  would  lead,  our  society  upon  these  top- 
tea.  They  expose  every  one  to  suspicion.  They 
have  a  tendency  to  close  up  the  avenue  to  the  oth- 
erwise opening  and  expanding  heart.  They  do 
no  good  to  the  slave.  They  do  no  good  to  the 
Abolitionist.  They  are  but  a  fruitful  source  of 
evils  among  them  and  evils  among  us,  without  one 
single  compensating  advantage  on  earth,  present 
or  future. 

Oh !  Mr.  President,  if  we  could  only  agree  to 
take  up  this  subject  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
agree  to  deal  with  it  in  the  best  way  we  can,  be- 


lieve me,  sir,  the  day  will  come,  as  indicated  by 
my  friend  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Everett,] 
when  the  ways  of  Providence,  in  permitting  this 
large  exodus  of  the  natives  of  Africa  to  this 
country,  will  be  vindicated  to  man.  Why,  sir, 
the  light  is  already  dawning  upon  us  in  which  we 
can  begin  to  see  how  ultimate  and  incalculable  "a 
good  is  to  be  wrought  out  of  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  this'  population  from  their  native  land. 
The  successful  commencement  of  the  colonization 
scheme  shows  us  how  the  emancipated  slaves 
may  carry  back  to  the  native  Africa  of  their  forg> 
fathers  the  civilization,  the  Christianity,  and  the 
freedom  which  they  never  had  enjoyed,  and  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  but  for  this  instrumentality,  never 
could  enjoy,  in  their  own  country.  Slaves !  The 
veriest  slaves  on  earth  are  the  native  Africans  in 
their  own  country.  The  freest  of  them  is  not 
as  free  as  the  hardest  bonded  slave  in  southern 
lands.  They  have  ever  been  so — the  property 
of  their  princes ;  as  an  English  traveler  says, 
having  nothing  as  their  own,  except  their  skins. 
In  the  course  of  Providence,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  be  brought  here.  They  have  been,  and 
their  descendants  are  a  great  deal  better  off  than 
they  were  in  Africa  ;  and  if  we  can  only  be  con- 
tent to  struggle  on  with  the  difficulties  of  our  po- 
sition, in  faith  and  patience  doing  our  own  duty, 
under  the  present  circumstances  in  which  we 
stand,  attempting  no  wild  schemes  by  which  fol- 
ly may  be  misled,  and  by  which  wrong  and  mis- 
ery may  be  produced,  but  pursuing  that  steady 
course  in  which  God  himself,  in  all  his  ministra- 
tions, brings  about  by  gradual  means  and  opera- 
tions, the  great  beneficial  results  of  his  creation, 
we  may  be  assured  that  ultimately  all  this  will 
work  out  great  and  lasting  good. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  say,  that  though  I 
hold  none  of  my  southern  friends  on  this  floor  re- 
sponsible for  the  course  of  argument  which  I  have 
offered,  or  any  of  the  intermediate  views  I  have 
expressed,  I  think  it  right  to  say,  and  I  think  I 
have  their  authority  to  say,  that  with  regard  to 
the  results  to  which  I  have  come  upon  this  meas- 
ure, we  all  agree  as  one  man — every  southern 
Whig  Senator.  I  wish  that  to  be  understood, 
that  the  position  of  gentlemen  may  not  be  mis- 
taken because  they  have  not  yet  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  voting  upon  this  bill. 

I  think,  then,  that  the  great  mistake  in  the  ar- 
gument of  my  honorable  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts, was  in  not  discriminating  between  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  enactment;  between  the  doctrine 
out  of  which  the  enactment  sprung  and  the  en- 
actment which  sprung  from  it;  and  that  if  he  will 
take  that  into  view  he  will  see,  I  think — I  know 
he  has  never  any  other  desire  than  to  see  what- 
ever is  true  and  right — that  the  amendment 
which  has  been  incorporated  into  the  bill  speaks 
the  truth  and  is  germane  and  proper  in  its  opera- 
tive language  to  the  matters  recited  ;  and  that  if 
his  mind  is  relieved  in  regard  to  the  provisions  for 
securing  the  national  faith  towards  the  Indians, 
he  ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in  voting  for  the 
bill. 
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"FREEDOM     AND     PUBLIC     FAITH. 


Mr.  Prbsidskt?  The  United  States, at  die  eloae 
of  the  Revolution,  reeled  southward  on  the  Bt.  Ma- 
ry's, and  westward  on  the  Mississippi,  and  DOM 
n  broad,  unoccupied  domain,  evcumscribed  by  those 
rivers,  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  the  great  Nor- 
thern  lakes.     The  Constitution  anticipated  the  di- 
vision of  this  domain  into  States,  to  I"'  admitted  a* 
members   of  the   Union,  but   it  neither  provi.i 
nor  anticipated  any  enlargement   of   the   national 
boundaries.     The  People,  engaged  in  reorganizing 
their  Governments,  improving  their  social  ^ 
ii". |  i  -i  tblishing  relations  of  commerce  and  friend- 
ship with  other  nations,  remained  many 
t •  - r i r  within    their  apparently-ample   limits.      Hut   it 
was  already  foreseen  that  the  fn  i  I  on  of  the 

Mississippi  would  soon   become  an   argent  public 

w  ant. 

France)  although  the  had  losi  I 
rous  battle,  on  the   Heights   ol   Abraham,  in 
nevertheless,  still  retained  ber  ancient  territot 
the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi      SI 
hist  before  the  breaking  oat  of  ber  own  fearful  Rev- 
olution, re-acquired,  by  a  secret  treaty,  the  i 
lions  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which,  in  ■  recent  war, 
had   been  wrested    from   her  by  Spain.      1 1  <  i-   Fhst 
Consul,  among  those  brilliant  achievements  which 
proved  him  the  first  Statesman  as  well  as  the  first 
mi  of  Burop  i  the  whole  of 

these  possessions  to  the   United  States,  foi  a  liberal 
sum,  and  thus  replenished   his  treasury,  while  he 
saved  from  his  enemies,  and  transferred  to  a  friendly 
Power,  distant  and  rasl  regions,  which,  for  w  - 
adequate  naval  force,  be  was  unable  to  defend. 

This  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France,  by  the 
United  States,  involved  a  grave  dispute  concerning 
the  western  limits  of  that  province;  and  this  contro- 
versy, having  remained  open  until  1819,  was  then 
adjusted  by  a  treaty,  in  winch  they  relinquished 
Tea  I-  to  Spain,  ami  accepted  a  cession  of  the  eai  ly» 
discovered  and  long-inhabited  provinces  of  East 
Florida  and  West  Florida.  The  United  States  stip- 
ulated, in  each  of  these  cases,  to  admit  the  countries 
thus  annexed  into  the  Federal  Union. 

Tin-  acquisitions  of  Oregon  by  discovery  and  oc- 
rupation,  of  Texas  by  her  voluntary  annexation,  and 
of  New  Mexico  and  California,  including  what  is 
now  called  Utah,  by  war,  completed  that  rapid  course 
of  enlargement,  at  the  close  of  which  our  frontier 
has  been  tixed  near  the  centre  of  what  was  New 
Spain,  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent,  while 
on  the  west,  as  on  the  east,  only  an  ocean  separates 
us  from  the  nations  of  the  Old  World.  It  is  not  in 
my  way  now  to  speculate  on  the  question,  how  long 
we  are  to  rest  on  these  advanced  positions. 

Slav.  iy,  before  the  Revolution,  existed  in  all  the 
thirteen  Colonies,  as  it  did  also  in  nearly  all  the 
other  European  plantations  in  America.     But  it  had 


been  forced  by  British  authority,  for  political  and 
rommercial  ends,  on    the    \  in    People,  against 

their  own  sagacious  instincts  of  policy,  and  their 
stronger  feelings  of  justice  and  busnanity. 

They  had  protested  and  remonsl  :ainst  the 

v,  for  fort)  years, and  they  cased  to 

•  and  remonstrate  ag  unsl  it  only  when  they 

finally  committed  their  satin  I  complaint  to 

the  arbitrament  of  arms.      \  spirit  of  ernes* 

m  w,is    abroad  in   the  I'  it  the  close  of 

til       K  .   and    all    of  them,  except 

South   i  Georgia,  anticip  I 

and  dei  stem  from 

,u!n .     The  supp 

which   win   univet  E  irded   in   ancillary 

to  thai  great  n  •  it  much  reluc- 

1  until   i  • 

wer,  nnd  no  claim 
■ ,  nn\  w  h< 
g 
existed,  ti  me  time  aereJ 

to  prevent  its  introduc- 
tion into  new  communities  vet  to  be  formed,  and  into 
re  *   Si  'li-hed.       Ml    J  n  pro- 

784,  i  from  tl 

bona]  domain  which  should  be  constituted  !.■. 
si. >as  from  the  ~~         •        the  Unit 
ommended  and  urged  the  ax  ancillary,  also, 

to  the  ultimate  policy  of  emancipation.  There  seems 
to  have  been  at  first  no  very  deep  jealousy  bet  ■eon 

tl mancipafing  and  the  aon-emancipatii 

and  the  policv  of  admitting  new  5  is  not  dis- 

turbed by  questions  concerning  81avery,      Vermont,  a 
ivebolding  State,  was  admitted  in  1?!»!.     Ken- 
tncky,  a  tramontane  slaveholding  community,  hav- 
ing  been  detached  from  1  -  idmitted,  with- 

out being  questioned,  about  t 

Tennessee,  which  was  a  similar  Community  Sepal  ato.l 

from  North  Carolina,  was  admitted  in  1796,  with  a 
stipulation  that  the  Ordinance  which  Mr^Jefferson  had 

ind  which  hail  in  the  meantime  been 
adopted  for  the  Territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio, 

should  not  be  held  to  apply  within  her  limits.  The 
same  com  -  opted    in   Organising   Territorial 

Governments  for  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  slave- 
holding' communities  which  had  been  detached  from 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  All  these  States  and 
Territories  were  situated  southwest  ol  the  Ohio  river, 
all  were  more  or  b-s  already  peopled  by  slavehold- 
ers with  their  slaves;  and  to  have  excluded  Slavery 
within  their  lie  1   have   been   a  national  act, 

not  of  preventing  the  introduction  of  Slavery,  but  of 
abolishing  Slavery.  In  short,  the  region  southwest 
of  the  Ohio  river  presented  u  field  in  which  the  pol- 
icv of  preventing  the  introduction  of  Slavery  was  im- 
practicable. Our  forefathers  never  attempted  what 
i  wus  impracticable. 
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But  the  case  was  otherwise  in  that  fair  and  broad 
region  which  stretched  away  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  northward  to  the  lakes,  and  westward  to  the 
Mississippi.  It  was  yet  free,  or  practically  free, 
from  the  presence  of  slaves,  and  was  nearly  uninhab- 
ited, and  quite  unoccupied.  There  was  then  no  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  railroad,  no  Erie  railroad,  no  New 
York  Central  railroad,  no  Boston  and  Ogdensburgh 
railroad;  there  was  no  railway  through  Canada; 
nor,  indeed,  any  road  around  or  across  the  mount- 
ains ;  no  imperial  Erie  canal,  no  Welland  canal,  no 
lockages  around  the  rapids  and  the  falls  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Mohawk,  and  the  Niagara  rivers,  and 
no  steam-navigation  on  the  lakes,  or  on  the  Hudson, 
or  on  the  Mississippi.  There,  in  that  remote  and 
secluded  region,  the  prevention  of  the  introduction 
of  Slaver)'  was  possible ;  and  there  our  forefathers, 
who  left  no  possible  national  good  unattempted.  did 
prevent  it.  It  makes  one's  heart  bound  with  joy  and 
gratitude,  and  lift  itself  up  with  mingled  pride  and 
veneration,  to  read  the  history  of  that  great  transac- 
tion. Discarding  the  trite  and  common  forms  of  ex- 
pressing the  national  will,  they  did  not  merely  "  vote," 
or  "  resolve,'"  or  "  enact,"  as  on  other  occasions,  but 
they  "  ordained,'' in  language  marked  at  once  with 
precision,  amplification,  solemnity,  and  emphasis, 
that  there  "  shall  be  neither  Slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  in  the  said  Territory,  otherwise  than  in  the 
punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted."  And  they  further  ordained 
and  declared  that  this  law  should  be  considered  a 
compact  between  the  original  States  and  the  Peor 
pie  and  States  of  said  Territory,  and  for  ever  remain 
unalterable,  unless  by  common  consent.  The  Ordi- 
nance was  agreed  to  unanimously.  Virginia,  in  re- 
affirming her  cession  of  the  territory,  ratified  it,  and 
the  first  Congress  held  under  the  Constitution,  aol- 
elmnly  renewed  and  confirmed  it. 

In  pursuance  of  this  Ordinance,  the  several  Terri- 
torial Governments  successively  established  in  the 
Northwest  Territory,  were  organized  with  a  prohibi- 
tion of  the  introduction  of  Slavery  ;  and  in  due  time, 
though  at  successive  periods,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  States  erected  within  that 
Territory,  have  come  into  the  Union  with  Constitu- 
tions in  their  hands  for  ever  prohibiting  Slaverv  and 
involuntary  servitude,  except  for  the  punishment  of 
crime.  They  are  yet  young ;  but,  nevertheless,  who 
has  ever  seen  elsewhere  such  States  as  they  are ! 
There  are  gathered  the  young,  the  vigorous,  the  ac- 
tive, the  enlightened  sons  of  every  State — the  flower 
and  choice  of  every  State  in  this  broad  Union  ;  and 
there  the  emigrant  for  conscience  sake,  and  for  free- 
dom's sake,  from  every  land  in  Europe — from  proud 
and  all-conquering  Britain, from  heart-broken  Ireland, 
from  sunny  Italy,  from  beautiful  France,  from  spirit- 
ual Germany,  from  chivalrous  Hungary,  and  from 
honest  and  brave  old  Sweden  and  Norway.  Thence 
are  already  coming  ample  supplies  of  corn,  and  wheat, 
and  wine,  for  the  manufacturers  of  the  East,  for  the 
planters  of  the  tropics,  and  even  for  the  artisans  and 
the  armies  of  Europe ;  and  thence  will  continue  to 
come  in  long  succession,  as  they  have  already  begun 
to  come,  statesmen  and  legislators  for  this  continent. 

Thus  it  appears,  Mr.  President,  that  it  was  the 
policy  of  our  fathers,  in  regard  to  the  original  do- 
main of  the  United  States,  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  Slavery,  wherever  it  was  practicable.  This 
policy  encountered  greater  difficulties  when  it  came 
under  consideration  with  a  view  to  its  establishment 
in  regions  not  included  within  our  original  domain. 
While  Slavery  had  been  actually  abolished  already, 
by  some  of  the  emancipating  States,  several  of  them, 


owing  to  a  great  change  in  the  relative  value  of  the 
productions  of  slave  labor,  had  fallen  off  into  the 
class  of  non-emancipating  States  ;  and  now  the  whole 
family  of  States  was  divided  and  classified  as  slave- 
holding  or  slave  States,  and  non-slaveholding  or  free 
States.  A  rivalry  for  political  ascendency  was  soon 
developed;  and,  besides  the  motives  of  interest  and 
philanthrppy  which  had  before  existed,  there  was 
now  on  each  side  a  desire  to  increase,  from  among 
the  candidates  for  admission  into  the  Union,  the 
number  of  States  in  their  respective  classes,  and  so 
their  relative  weight  and  influence  in  the  Federal 
Councils. 

The  country  which  had  been  acquired  from  Franco 
was,  in  1804,  organized  in  two  territories,  one  of 
which,  including  New  Orleans  as  its  capital,  was 
called  Orleans,  and  the  other,  having  St.  Louis  for 
its  chief  town,  was  called  Louisiana.  In  1812,  the 
Territory  of  Orleans  was  admitted  as  a  new  State, 
under  the  name  of  Louisiana.  It  had  been  an  old 
slaveholding  colony  of  France,  and  the  prevention 
of  Slavery  within  it  would  have  been  a  simple  act 
of  abolition.  At  the  same  time,  the  Territory  of 
Louisiana,  by  authority  of  Congress,  took  the  name 
of  Missouri  ;  and,  in  1819,  the  portion  thereof  which 
now  constitutes  the  State  of  Arkansas  was  detached, 
and  became  a  Territory,  under  that  name.  In  1819, 
Missouri,  which  was  then  but  thinly  peopled,  and 
had  an  inconsiderable  number  of  slaves,  applied  for 
admission  into  the  Union,  and  her  application  brought 
the  question  of  extending  the  policy  of  the  Ordinance 
of  1787  to  that  State,  and  to  other  new  States  in  the 
region  acquired  from  Louisiana,  to  a  direct  issue 
The  House  of  Representatives  insisted  on  a  prohibi- 
tion against  the  further  introduction  of  Slavery  in  the 
State,  as  a  condition  of  her  admission.  The  Senate 
disagreed  with  the  House  in  that  demand.  The  non- 
slaveholding  States  sustained  the  House,  and  the 
slaveholding  States  sustained  the  Senate.  The  dif- 
ference was  radical,  and  tended  towards  revolution. 

One  party  maintained  that  the  condition  demand- 
ed was  constitutional,  the  other  that  it  was  unconsti- 
tutional. The  public  mind  became  intensely  excited, 
and  painful  apprehensions  of  disunion  and  civil  war 
began  to  prevail  in  the  country. 

In  this  crisis,  a  majority  of  both  Houses  agreed 
upon  a  plan  for  the  adjustment  of  the  controversy. 
By  this  plan,  Maine,  a  non-slaveholding  State,  was 
to  be  admitted ;  Missouri  was  to  be  admitted  with- 
out submitting  to  the  condition  before  mentioned ; 
and  in  all  that  part  of  the  Territory  acquired  from 
France,  which  was  north  of  the  line  of  36  deg.  30 
min.  of  north  latitude,  Slavery  was  to  be  for  ever 
prohibited.  Louisiana,  which  was  a  part  of  that 
Territory,  had  been  admitted  as  a  slave  State  eight 
years  before  ;  and  now,  not  only  was  Missouri  to  be 
admitted  as  a  slave  State,  but  Arkansas,  which  was 
south  of  that  line,  by  strong  implication,  was  also  to 
be  admitted  as  a  slaveholding  State.  I  need  not 
indicate  what  were  the  equivalents  which  the  re- 
spective parties  were  to  receive  in  this  arrangement, 
further  than  to  say  that  the  slaveholding  States  prac- 
tically were  to  receive  slaveholding  States,  the  free 
States  to  receive  a  desert,  a  solitude,  in  which  they 
might,  if  they  could,  plant  the  germs  of  future  free 
States.  This  measure  was  adopted.  It  was  a  great 
national  transaction — the  first  of  a  class  of  transac- 
tions which  have  since  come  to  be  thoroughly  de- 
fined and  well  understood,  under  the  name  of  com- 
promises. My  own  opinions  concerning  them  are 
well  known,  and  are  not  in  question  here.  Accord- 
ing to  the  general  understanding,  they  are  marked 
by  peculiar  circumstances  and  features,  viz. : — 
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First,  there  is  a  division  of  opinion  upon  some 
vital  national  question  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress, which  division  is  irreconcilable,  except  by 
mutual  concessions  of  interests  and  opinions,  which 
the  Houses  deem  constitutional  and  just. 

Secondly,  they  are  rendered  necessary  by  impend- 
ing calamities,  to  result  from  the  failure  of  legisla- 
tion, and  to  be  no  otherwise  averted  than  by  such 
mutual  concessions  or  sacrifices. 

Thirdly,  such  concessions  are  mutual  and  equal, 
or  are  accepted  as  such,  and  so  become  conditions 
of  the  mutual  arrangement. 

Fourthly,  by  this  mutual   exchange   of  conditions, 
the  transaction  takes  on  the  nature  arid  condition  of 
a  contract,  compact,  or  treaty,  between  the  ; 
represented  ;  and  so,  according  to  wi  I  prin- 

ciples of  morality  and  public  law,  the  statute 
embodies  it  is  understood,  by  those  who  uphold  tnis 
system  of  legislation,  t<>  be  irrevoi  I  irrepeol- 

able,  except  by  the  mutual  consent  of  both  or  of  all 
the  parties  i  oncerned.     Not,  indeed,  that  it  i-.  abso- 
lutely irrepealable,  but  that  it  cannot  be  n  p 
with"  ition  of  honor,  justice,  and  good  faith, 

which  it  is  presumed  will  not  1"'  committed. 

Such  was  the  Compromise  of  18"J0.      Mi 
came  into  the  Union  immediately  as  aiding 

State,  and  Arkansas  came  in  ebolding 

n-f  you  at  s  aware,  eight  erward. 

the  part  of  the  Tet  i  itoi 
Tet  i  itoi  i< 

ever  since.     And  dow  it   is  proposed  i 
it.-,  not,  indeed,  the  « hole  i  lomp 
only  that  part  of  it  which  saved   Nebraska 
territory,  to  be  ofti  rward  divided  into  non 

I  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 
Ami  this  i-  pi  opo  ted,  notw  ill 
quiescence  in  by  both  \ 

thirty  years,  and  itsi  onfirmation,  over  and  • 
by  many  acts  of  successive  C  ^with- 

standing thai  the  slaveholdit  have  pea< 

enjoyed,  ever  since  it  was  made,  all  their  equivalents, 
while,  owing  t.>  circumstances  which  will  hei 
appear,  the  non-slaveholding  St, it.  -  have  not  ; 
ceJIy  enjoyed  an)  of  those  guaranteed  to  them. 

Tin's  is  the  question  now  before  thi  of  the 

United  States 

It  is  a  qui  Blion  of  transcendent  importance.  The 
proviso  ,»t  l  s-'u,  to  be  abrogated  in  Nebraska,  is  the 
Ordinance  of  the  Continental  C< 
tended  over  a  new  part  of  the  national  domain,  ac- 
quired under  our  present  Constitution.  It  is  ren- 
d  red  venerable  by  its  antiquity,  and  sacred  by  the 
memory  of  that  Congress,  which,  in  Burrenderi 
trust,  alter  establishing  the  Ordinance,  enjoined  il 
upon  posterity,  always  i"  rementber  that  the  cause 

of  the  United  Stall's  was  the  cans,'  of  Human  Na- 
ture. The  question  involves  an  issue  of  public  faith, 
nml  national  morality  and  honor.  It  will  be  n  sad 
day  for  this  Republic,  when  such  a  question  shall  be 
deemed  unworthy  of  grave  ion  and   it 

interest  Even  if  it  were  certain  that  the  inhibition 
of  Slavery  in  the  region  concerned  was  unnecessary, 
and  if  tin"  question  was  thus  reduced  to  a  the  I 
u*r,  ction,  yet  even  that  abstraction  would  involve 
-timo  ,\  of  the  United  States  on  the  expedu  ncy, 
wisdom,  morality,  and  justice,  of  the  system  of  hu- 
man bondage,  with  which  this  and  other  portions  of 
the  world  have  been  so  long  afflicted;  and  it  will  be 
a  melancholy  day  for  the  Republic  and  for  mankind 
when  her  decision  on  even  such  an  abstraction  shall 
command  no  respect,  and  inspire  no  hope  into  the 

But    it  is  no  such  al 
lion.     It  was  no  unnecessary  dispute,  no  mere  con- 


test of  blind  passion,  that  brought  that  Compromise 
into  being.     Slavery  and   Freedom  were  active  an- 
tagonists, then  seeking  for  ascendency  in  this  Union. 
Both  Slavery  and  Freedom  are  more  vigorous,  ac- 
tive,   and   self-aggrandizing,    now,    than    they    were 
then,  or  ever  were  before  or  since  that  period.     The 
contest  bi  tween  them  has  been  only  protracted,  not 
decided.     It  is  a  great  feature  in  our  national  Here- 
after.    So  the  question  of  adhering  to  or  abrogating 
no  unmeaning  issue,  and  no  con- 
ion  now. 
the  occupation  by  freemen, 
with  !■  .        l  region  in  the  very  centre  of  the 

contii  in?,  and   in   that   event 

_h   it   maybe  only  after  afar-distant 
y,  thirty,  forty  millions 
of  people,  and  their  succ<  ttions  for  ever ! 

is  to  resign  all  that  i  <n  to 

inch  mniti!  vision  cannot  full 
perhaps  to  the  ty  of  such  stinted 

lived  common  of  which  Mexico,  mm! 

South   '.  West  I:: 

us  w  ith  exanq  onvert  tl 

into  t:  nth,  ts  be- 

tween   not  :.,|,  like  a 

similai  t,  in  a  convul 

ps,  like  one  not  di -  8p  iin,  in  tl. 

ig  the 
of  a 
;  perhaps 
in  the 

and  of  B 

hold  t  Ming 

and  the  decay  af  the  Spanish  Ameii 

only    just    1"  what    tho 

'-.•  in    mi', 
the  militai  .,,1  fortjfi 

pita!  ami  fedi  ins  in   the 

slaveholdin  ,t  any  dangi  r  from 

nllfilC- 

ind  the                 o,  us  well  influ- 
l  of  the  national  p  uid  senti- 
ment- of  t:  .  re,  is  to 
save,  to  the  noo-alaveboldinf  .  as  well 
the  Blaveholdii  ;  ■■.  event,  a 

rignt  ot   wa\  and   tree  cnmini.  cui- 

tinenl,  to  and  with  the    S 

and  win  th<  es  on  the  islands  in  tin-  South 

itid   with   all   • 
continent  of  A 

To  .  on   the  contrary,  is  to  commit  all 

t.i  the  chances  and  hazards 
ot  embarrassment  and  injury  by 
the   influent  ocial,  political,  and   commercial 

jealousy  and  rivalry;  and  in  the  event  of  the  t 
non  of  th.  3i  nes,  which  is  so  often 

threatened  in  their  name,  but  I  thank  God  without 
their  authority,  to  give  to  a  senile  population  a  La 
\  endee  at  the  very  sources  of  tin-  Mississippi,  and 
in  the  v  -  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Nor  is  this  last  a  contingency  against  which  a 
.an,  when  engaged  in  giving  a  constitution 
for  such  a  territory,  so  situated,  must  veil  his 
It  i-  a  Btati  sman's  province  and  duty  to  look  before 
BS  well  as  after.  1  know,  indeed,  the  present  loy- 
alty of  the  American   people,  North  and  South,  and 
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East  and  West.  I  know  that  it  is  a  sentiment 
stronger  than  any  sectional  interest  or  ambition,  and 
stronger  than  even  the  love  of  equality  in  the  non- 
slaveholding  States ;  and  stronger,  I  doubt  not,  than 
the  love  of  Slavery  in  the  slaveholding  States.  But 
I  do  not  know,  and  no  mortal  sagacity  does  know, 
the  seductions  of  interest  and  ambition,  and  the  in- 
fluences of  passion,  which  are  yet  to  be  matured  in 
every  region.  I  know  this,  hoAvever:  that  this 
Union  is  safe  now,  and  that  it  will  be  safe  so  long 
as  impartial  political  equality  shall  oonstitute  the 
basis  of  society,  as  it  has  heretofore  done  in  even 
half  of  these  States,  and  they  shall  thus  maintain  a 
just  equilibrium  against  the  slaveholding  States. 
But  I  am  well  assured,  also,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  if  ever  the  slaveholding  States  shall  multiply 
themselves,  and  extend  their  sphere,  so  that  they 
could,  without  association  with  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  constitute  of  themselves  a  commercial  re- 
public, from  that  day  their  rule,  through  the  Exec- 
utive, Judicial,  and  Legislative  powers  of  this  Gov- 
ernment will  be  such  as  will  be  hard  for  the 
non-slaveholding  States  to  bear;  and  their  pride 
and  ambition,  since  they  are  congregations  of  men, 
and  are  moved  by  human  passions,  will  consent  to 
no  Union  in  which  they  shall  not  so  rule. 

The  slaveholding  States  alreadv  possess  the  mouths 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  their  territory  reaches  far 
northward  along  its  banks,  on  one  side  to  the  Ohio, 
and  on  the  other,  even  to  the  confluence  of  the  Mis- 
souri. They  stretch  their  dominions  now  from  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  quite  around  bay,  headland, 
and  promontory,  to  the  Rio  Grande.  They  will  not 
stop,  although  they  now  think  they  may,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Sierra  Nevada  ;  nay,  their  armed  pioneers 
are  already  in  Sonora,  and  their  eyes  are  already 
fixed,  never  to  be  taken  off,  on  the  island  of  Cuba, 
the  Queen  of  the  Antilles.  If  we  of  the  non-slave- 
holding States  surrender  to  them  now  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  very  sources 
of  the  Mississippi,  what  territory  will  be  secure, 
what  territory  can  be  secured  hereafter,  for  the 
creation  and  organization  of  free  States,  within  our 
ocean-bound  domain  ?  What  territories  on  this  con- 
tinent will  remain  unappropriated  and  unoccupied, 
for  us  to  annex?  What  territories,  even  if  we  are 
able  to  buy  or  conquer  them  from  Great  Britain  or 
Russia,  will  the  slaveholding  States  suffer,  much 
less  aid,  us  to  annex,  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
which  by  this  unnecessary  measure  we  shall  have  so 
unwisely,  so  hurriedly,  so  suicidally  subverted  ? 

Nor  am  I  to  be  told  that  only  a  few  slaves  will 
enter  into  this  vast  region.  One  slaveholder  in  a  new 
Territory,  with  access  to  the  Executive  ear  at  Wash- 
ington, exercises  more  political  influence  than  five 
hundred  freemen.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  or  a 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  a  State  shall  be  slave- 
holders, to  constitute  a  slaveholding  State.  Dela- 
ware has  only  2,000  slaves,  against  91,000  freemen  ; 
and  yet  Delaware  is  a  slaveholding  State.  The  pro- 
portion is  not  substantially  different  in  Maryland  and 
in  Missouri ;  and  yet  they  are  slaveholding  States. 
These,  sir,  are  the  stakes  in  this  legislative  game, 
in  which  I  lament  to  see,  that  while  the  represent- 
atives of  the  slaveholding  States  are  unanimously 
and  earnestly  playing  to  win,  so  many  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  non-slaveholding  States  are  with 
even  greater  zeal  and  diligence  playing  to  lose. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  who  have  recom- 
mended these  twin  bills  for  the  organization  of  the 
Territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kanzas  hold  the  affirma- 
tive in  the  argument  upon  their  passage.  What  is  the 
case  they  present  to  the  Senate  and  the  country  ? 


They  have  submitted  a  report;  but  that  report, 
brought  in  before  they  had  introduced  or  even  con- 
ceived this  bold  and  daring  measure  of  abrogating 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  directs  all  its  arguments 
against  it. 

The  Committee  say,  in  their  report : — 

•'  Such  being  the  character  of  the  controversy,  in  respect 
to  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  a  similar  question 
has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  pro- 
posed Territory  "of  Nebraska,  when  the  Indian  laws  shall  be 
withdrawn,  and  the  country  thrown  open  to  emigration 
and  settlement.  By  the  8th  section  of  '  an  act  to  authorize 
the  people  of  the  Missouri  Territory  to  form  a  Constitution 
and  St«te  Government,  and  for  the  admission  of  such  State 
into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States, 
and  to  prohibit  slavery  in  certain  Territories,'  approved 
Mwrch  6,  1820,  it  was  provided  :  '  That,  in  all  that  Territory 
ueded_  by  France  to  the  United  States  under  the  name  of 
Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty 
minutes  north  latitude,  not  included'  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  contemplated  by  this  act,  Slavery  and  involuntary  ser- 
vitude, otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof 
the  parties  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  be,  and  is 
hereby,  forever  prohibited  :  Provided,  ahcays,  That  any  per- 
son escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is 
lawfully  claimed,  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service,  as 
aforesaid.1 

'•  Under  this  section,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mexican  law  in 
New  Mexico  and  Utah.it  is  a  disputed  point  whether  Sla- 
very is  prohibited  in  the  Nebraska  country  by  valid  enact- 
ment. The  decision  of  this  question  involves  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress  to  pass  laws  prescribing  and 
regulating  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  various  Terri- 
tories i if  the  Union.  In  the  opinion  of  those  eminent  states- 
men, who  bold  that  Congress  is  invested  with  no  rightful 
authority  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  Slavery  in  the 
Territories,  the  8th  section  of  the  act  preparatory  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Missouri  is  null  and  void  ;  while  the  prevailing 
sentiment'  in  large  portions  of  the  Union  sustains  the 
doctrine  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  secures 
to  every  citizen  an  inalienable  right  to  move  into  any  of  the 
Territories  with  his  property,  of  whatever  kind  and  de- 
scription, and  to  hold  and  enjoy  the  same  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  law.  Your  Committee  do  not  feel  themselves 
called  upon  to  enter  in'o  the  discussion  of  these  contro- 
verted question.  They  involve  the  same  grave  issues  which 
produced  the  agitation,  the  sectional  strife,  and  the  fearful 
struggle  of  J850.  As  Congress  deemed  it  wise  and  prudent 
to  refrain  from  deciding  the  matters  in  controversy  then, 
either  by  affirming  or  repealing  the  Mexican  laws,  or  by  an 
act  declaratory  of  the  true  intent  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  extent  of  the  protection  afforded  by  it  to  slave  property 
in  the  Territories,  so  your  Committee  are  not  pnpaied 
now  to  recommend  a  departure  from  the  course  pursued 
on  that  memorable  occasion,  either  by  affirming  or  repenting 
the  8th  section  of  the  Missouri  act,  or  by  any  act  declara- 
tory of  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  in  respect  to  the 
legal  points  in  dispute." 

This  report  gives  us  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
the  Committee  on  two  important  points.  First,  that 
the  Compromise  of  1850  did  not,  by  its  letter  or  by 
its  spirit,  repeal,  or  render  necessary,  or  even  pro- 
pose, the  abrogation  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  ought 
not  now  to  be  abrogated.  And  now  sir,  what  do 
we  next  hear  from  this  Committee  ?  First,  two 
similar  and  kindred  bills,  actually  abrogating  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  which,  in  their  report,  they 
had  told  us  ought  not  to  be  abrogated  at  all.  Sec- 
ondly, these  bills  declare  on  their  face,  in  substance, 
that  that  Compromise  was  already  abrogated  by  the 
spirit  of  that  very  Compromise  of  1850,  which,  in 
their  report  they  had  just  shown  us,  left  the  Com- 
promise of  1820  absolutely  unaffected  and  unim- 
paired. Thirdly,  the  Committee  favor  us,  by  their 
chairman,  with  an  oral  explanation,  that  the  amend- 
ed bills  abrogating  the  Missouri  Compromise  are 
identical  with  their  previous  bill,  which  did  not 
abrogate  it,  and  are  only  made  to  differ  in  phrase- 
ology, to  the  end  that  the  provisions  contained  in 
their  previous,  and  now  discarded,  bill,  shall  be 
absolutely  clear  and  certain. 
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I  entertain  trreat  respect  for  the  Committee  itself, 
'(.•it  I  must  t;ikc  leave  to  Bay  that  the  inconsistencii  b 
and  self-contradictions  contained  in  the  pap<  -rs  it 
has  fi-ivon  us,  have  destroyed  all  claim*,  on  the  part 
of  those  documents,  to  respect,  here  or  elsewhere. 

The  recital  of  the  effect  of  the  Compromh 
1850  upon  the  Compromise  :  0,  as  finally  re- 

vised i,  and  amended,  here  in  the  ft 

the  Senate,  means  after  all  substantially  what  that 
recital  meant  as  it  stood  before  it  was  perfected,  or 
else  it  means  nothii  ble  or  worthy  of  consid- 

eration tit  all.     What  if  the  sj.i >  t,  or  even  1 
tcr,   of  the  Compromise  if  1850  did  conflict 

with  the  Compromise  of  18201     The  '"■  ■".;  ■ 
of  1820  v  .  nature,  a  Compromisi 

le   and   unchangeable,  without  a  violation  of 
honor,  justice,  and  food  faith.     The  < 

if  it  impaired  the  previous  I  to  the 

i  of  the  loss  to  free  labor  of  ■  of  the 

Territory   of  Nebraska,  was  eithi 
or  ought,  in  till  subsequent  legislation,  to  I 
uiul  held  void. 

What  if  the  -j'ii  it  or  the  letter  of  the  Compromise 

i  violation  of  the  Compromise  ol 
inasmuch  as  the  '  'omprotnisi 
the  attempted  violation  ofil  shows  that  thi 

promise   1850  was  to  • 
promise  at   nil,  but  a  fact  ■   !  pre- 

tended  Compromisi        "  r   the 

sjiii  it  of  the  •  lompi 
impair  er    even  conflict   with    I 
1 820  '     Then   thai    is 

Ic  '  'ompi 
hut  the  spui  ious  and  | >r>  tend 
M      President,  *  h)  is 

l  of  th"  Coi  ei|    in 

these  bills  at  all  ?     Il  ' 

menl    pf  Is    nothing    t.>   th< 

weight  of  the  abrogation    itself,     Either   the 

'  true.     If  it  be 
untrue,  your  b  ill  not  make 

If  it  be  true,  it  is  apparent  in  tfa  the  law  of 

the  aid  of  legislai 

unusual.      It  is  unparliamentary.     The  lanj 
of  the    1 1  hether  the  sovereign  be   I 

cratic,  Republican,  or  Despotic,  ia  always  the 
iry,  imperative.     If  the   lawgivi 
plains  at  all  in  a  statute  the  reason  for  it. 
i-.  that  it  i-  his  pie  isui i  — 
at  the  Compromise  of  1820.     Does  it  plead 
cuse  for  its  commandi  '     Look  at  the  Compi 
of  18  l'\  the  master-hand  of  out    'i 

Chatham.     Does  that  bespi  ik  your  favor  by  a  quib- 

or  shuffling  apology  '  Look  at  your  own,  now  re- 
jected, firsl  Mi  braska  bill,  which,  by  conclusive  impli- 
cation, saved  the  effect  of  the  Missouri  Compromise. 
Look  nt  an]  other  bill  ever  reported  bythe  Committee 
<>:i  Territories.  Look  .".t  any  other  bill  now  mi  v.. 
endar.  Examine  all  the  laws  on  your  statute  books. 
Do  yow  find  any  one  bill  te  which  ever  came 

how  in-,  stooping,  and  wriggling  into  the  Senate, 
pleading  an  excuse  for  its  clear  and  explicit  decla- 
ration of  the  sovereign  and  irresistible  will  of  the 
American  People  .'  The  departure  from  this  habit 
in  this  mKi  iry  case  betrays  self-distrust,  and  an 
pt  on  tin-  part  of  the  hill  to  divert  the  public 
attention,  te  raise  complex  and  immaterial  issues,  to 
perplex  and  bewilder  and  confound  the  People  by 
whom  this  transaction  is  to  be  reviewed.  Look 
again  at  the  vacillation  betrayed  hi  the  frequent 
changes  of  the  structure  of  this  apology.  At  tirst 
the  recital  told  us  that  the  eighth  section  of  the 
Compromise   act  of  1800  was  superseded   by  the 


principles  of  the   Compromise  laws  of  1850 — as  if 
any   one    had   ever  heard  of   a  supersedeas  of  one 
local  law  by  the  mere  principles  of  another  local  law, 
enacted    for   an    altogether    different    region,    thirty 
afterward.     On  another  dav  we  were  told,  by 
an  amendment  of  the  recital,  that  the  Compromise 
t  superseded  hy  the  Compromise  of 
it  all,  but  was  onry  "inconsistent  with"  it — as 
if  a  local  act  which  was  irrepealable  was  now  to  be 
inse  it  was  inconsistent  with  a  subse- 
quent enactment,  which  had  no  application  whatever 
withil  e  on  to  which  the  tirst  enactment  was 

conflm  ■  third  day  the  meaning  of  the  recital 

i  finally  elucidated  by  an  amendment, 
which  •  protect- 

now  declared  "  in- 
fold,"  '■  il    was    inconsistent 

\v  iih  I 

lory    it    Slate,    nor    to 

exclude  m. 

in  whatever  form  it  may  be 
i  test  it-  pie  [>io.  . 

a  the 
B    <,  by  the  wise 

"t  of  the   ■ 

■omit- 
ted till  •  Mitions  in 

—  T<  •  :    ' 

inter- 
it  and 

:  cupidity 

l 

of  the 

time- 

Thcre- 

■ni  in  thi  lired 

nulled    di  '     i,  and 

ry ,  in 

France,  be,  1 

hundred  camp 

el     Fort      I  I     the     still 

mmeot  «.  hnolmas- 

ad  mechanics,  who  attend  the  Indian-  in  their 

rest  from   bunting   in   the  T  the 

Rocky  Mount  v    .  ■ 

you  and  ether  Senators;  for  me,  I  must  he 

itei        Start  *u- 

i<M. 

another  difficulty  in  thin  new  theory. 
Let  i'  ted    that,  in    order  to  carry  OUl  a  new 

tly  adopted  in  Ni  w  M  i  can 

suppla  \  .  yet  tin-re  is  a 

maxim  of  public  law  which  from  sup 

planting   mat  compromise,  and  establishing  a  new 
systen  the  parties   in 

to  their  statu   ,  mpro- 

mise  to  be  supplanted  w  ibed.     First,  then, 

remand  .M  back   to  the  unset- 

ry,  which  they  held 
the  Comprc  •   enacted,  and 

then  we  will  i  -chiding  that  Com- 

protrric  not  do  this.     You  ought  not  to 

.    if  you  could;    and  because   you    cannot   and 
not    to    do   it,   yuu   cannot,  without   \iolating 
law,  justi   e,  equity,  and  honor,  abrogate    the   guar- 
of  freedom  in  Nebraska. 
TInT"   is    *till   another  and   not  less   serious  diffi- 
culty.    You  call  the  9  laws  of  1850  a  compro- 
mise between  the  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding 
For   the   purposes   of  this  argument,  let  it 
cited  that  they  were  such  a  compromise.     It 
was  nevertheless  a  compromise  concerning  Slaver)- 
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in  the  Territories  acquired  from  Mexico,  and  by  the 
letter  of  the  compromise  it  extended  no  further. 
Can  you  now,  by  an  act  which  is  not  a  compromise 
between  the  same  parties,  but  a  mere  ordinary  law,  ex- 
tend the  force  and  obligation  of  the  principles  of  that 
Compromise  of  1850  into  regions  not  only  excluded 
from  it,  but  absolutely  protected  from  your  interven- 
tion there  by  a  solemn  Compromise  of  thirty  years' 
duration,  and  invested  with  a  sanctity  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  that  which  hallows  the  Constitution  itself? 

Can  the  Compromise  of  1850,  by  a  mere  ordinary 
act  of  legislation,  be  extended  beyond  the  plain, 
known,  fixed  intent  and  understanding  of  the  parties 
at  the  time  that  contract  was  made,  and  yet  be  bind- 
ing on  the  parties  to  it,  not  merely  legally,  but  in 
honor  and  conscience  ?  Can  you  abrogate  a  com- 
promise by  passing  any  law  of  less  dignity  than  a 
compromise  7  If  so,  of  what  value  is  any  one  or 
the  whole  of  the  Compromises  ?  Thus  you  see  that 
these  bills  violate  both  of  the  Compromises — not  I 
more  that,  of  1820  than  that  of  1850. 

Will  you  maintain  in  argument  that  it  was  under- 
stood'by  the  parties  interested  throughout  the  coun-  , 
try,  or  by  either  of  them,  or  by  anv  representative 
of  either,  in  either  House  of  Congress,  that  the 
principle  then  established  should  extend  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  territories  acquired  from  Mexico,  into 
the  territories  acquired,  nearly  fifty  years  before, 
from  France,  and  then  reposing  under  the  guarantee 
of  the  Compromise  of  1820  ?  I  know  not  how  Sen- 
ators may  vote,  but  I  do  know  what  they  will  sny. 
I  appeal  to  the  honorable  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Cass],  than  whom  none  performed  a  more 
distinguished  part  in  establishing  the  Compromise, 
of  1850,  whether  he  so  intended  or  understood.  I 
appeal  to  the  honorable  and  distinguished  Senator, 
the  senior  representative  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bell], 
who  performed  a  distinguished  part  also.  Did  he 
so  understand  the  Compromise  of  1850?  I  appeal 
to  that  very  distinguished — nay,  sir,  that  expression 
falls  short  of  his  eminence — that  illustrious  man,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  who  led  the  opposition  here 
to  the  Compromise  of  1850.  Did  he  understand 
that  that  Compromise  in  any  way  overreached  or 
impaired  the  Compromise  of  1820  ?  Sir,  that  dis- 
tinguished person,  while,  opposing  the  combination 
of  the  several  laws  on  the  subject  of  California  and 
the  Territories,  and  Slavery,  together  in  one  bill,  so 
as  to  constitute  a  Compromise,  nevertheless  voted 
for  each  one  of  those  bills,  severally;  and  in  that 
way,  and  in  that  way  only,  they  were  passed.  Had 
he  known  or  understood  that  any  one  of  them  over- 
reached and  impaired  the  Missouri  Compromise,  we 
all  know  he  would  have  perished  before  he  would 
have  given  it  his  support. 

Sir,  if  it  was  not  irreverent,  I  would  dare  to  call 
up  the  author  of  both  of  the  Compromises  in  ques- 
tion, from  his  honored,  though  yet  scarcely  grass- 
covered  grave,  and  challenge  any  advocate  of  this 
measure  to  confront  that  imperious  shade,  and  say, 
that  in  making  the  Compromise  of  1850,  he  intended 
or  dreamed  that  he  was  subverting,  or  preparing  the 
way  for  a  subversion,  of  his  greater  work  of  1820. 
Sir,  if  that  eagle  spirit  is  yet  lingering  here  over  the 
scene  of  his  mortal  labors,  and  watching  over  the 
welfare  of  the  Republic  he  loved  so  well,  his  heart 
is  now  moved^  with  more  than  human  indignation 
against  those  who  are  perverting  his  last  great  pub- 
lic act  from  its  legitimate  uses,  not  merely  to  subvert 
the  column,  but  to  wrench  from  its  very  bed  the 
base  of  the  column  that  perpetuates  his  fame. 

And  that  other  proud  and  dominating  Senator, 
who,  sacrificing  himself,  gave  the  aid  without  which 


the  Compromise  of  1850  could  not  have  been  estab- 
lished— the  Statesman  of  New  England,  and  the 
Orator  of  America — who  dare  assert  here,  where  his 
memory  is  yet  fresh,  though  his  unfettered  spirit 
may  be  wandering  in  spheres  far  hence,  that  he  in- 
tended to  abrogate,  or  dreamed  that,  by  virtue  of  or 
in  consequence  of  that  transaction,  the  Missouri 
Compromise  would  or  could  ever  be  abrogated  ? 
The  portion  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  you  pro- 
pose to  abrogate  is  the  Ordinance  of  1787  extended 
to  Nebraska.  Hear  what  Daniel  Webster  said  of 
that  Ordinance  itself,  in  1830,  in  this  very  place,  in 
reply  to  one  who  had  undervalued  it  and  its  author: 

"  I  spoke,  sir,  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  prohibits 
Slavery,  in  all  future  time,  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  as  a  meas- 
ure of  ereat  wisdom  and  forethought,  and  one  which  has 
been  attended  with  highly  beneficial  and  permanent  conse- 
quences." 

And  now  hear  what  he  said  here,  when  advocating 
the  Compromise  of  1850: 

"  I  now  say,  sir,  as  the  proposition  upon  which  1  stand 
this  day,  and  upon  the  truth  and  firmness  of  which  I  intend 
to  act  until  it  is  overthrown,  that  there  is  not  at  this  moment 
in  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
one  single  foot  of  land,  the  character  of  which,  in  regard  to 
its  being  free  territory  or  slave  territory,  is  not  fixed  by 
some  law,  and  some  irbepealable  law  beyond  the  power 
of  the  action  of  this  Government." 

What  irrepealable  law,  or  what  law  of  any  kind, 
fixed  the  character  of  Nebraska  as  free  or  slave  ter- 
ritory, except  the  Missouri  Compromise  act  ? 

And  now  hear  what  Daniel  Webster  said  when 
vindicating  the  Compromise  of  1850,  at  Buffalo,  in 
1851: 

"  My  opinion  remains  unchanged,  that  it  was  not  within 
the  original  scope  or  design  of  the  Constitution  to  admit  new 
States  out  of  foreign  territory  ;  and  for  one,  whatever  may 
be  said  at  the  Syracuse  Convention  or  any  other  assemblage 
of  insane  persons,  1  never  would  consent,  and  never  have 
consented,  that  there  should  be  one  foot  of  slave  territory 
beyond  what  the  old  thirteen  States  had  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  Union  !     Never  !    Never ! 

"  The  man  cannot  6how  his  face  to  me  and  say  he  can 
prove  that  I  ever  departed  from  that  doctrine.  He  would 
sneak  away,  and  slink  away,  or  hire  a  mercenary  press  to 
cry  out,  What  an  apostate  from  Liberty  Daniel  Webster  has 
become  !  But  he  knows  himself  to  be  a  hypocrite  and  a 
falsifier." 

That  Compromise  was  forced  upon  the  slavehold- 
ing  States  and  upon  the  non-slaveholding  States  as 
a  mutual  exchange  of  equivalents.  The.  equivalents 
were  accurately  defined,  and  carefully  scrutinized 
and  weighed  by  the  respective  parties,  through  a 
period  of  eight  months.  The  equivalents  offered  to 
the  non-slaveholding  States  were :  1st,  the  admission 
of  California ;  2d,  the  abolition  of  the  public  slave 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  These,  and  these 
only,  were  the  boons  offered  to  them,  and  the  only 
sacrifices  which  the  slaveholding  States  were  required 
to  make.  The  waiver  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  in  the 
incorporation  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  and  a  new 
fugitive  slave  law,  were  the  only  boons  proposed 
to  the  slaveholding  States,  and  the  only  sacrifices 
exacted  of  the  non-slaveholding  States.  No  other 
questions  between  them  were  agitated,  except  thoso 
which  were  involved  in  the  gain  or  loss  of  more  or 
less  of  free  territory  or  of  slave  territory  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  boundary  between  Texas  and 
New  Mexico,  by  a  line  that  was  at  last  arbitrarily 
made,  expressly  saving,  even  in  those  Territories,  to 
the  respective  parties  their  respective  shares  of  free 
soil  and  slave  soil  according  to  the  articles  of  an- 
nexation of  the  Republic  of  Texas.  Again  :  there 
were  alleged  to  be  five  open,  bleeding  wounds  in 
the  Federal  system,  and  no  more,  which  needed  sur- 
gery, and  to  which  the  Compromise  of  1850  was  to 
be  a  cataplasm.     Wo  all    know  what  they  were : 
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California  without  a  Constitution  ;    New  Mr  xiro  in 
_i;isp  of  military  pnw>r ;    DtaJb  :  :  ;  the 

District  of  Columbia  dishonored;  and  the  rendition 
of  fugitives  denied.  Nebraska  was  not  even  thought 
of  in  this  catalogue  of  national  ills.  And  now,  ^ir, 
did  the  Nashville  Convention  of  •  under- 

stand, that  besides  the  enumerated  boons 
the  shareholding  States,  they  were  to  have  aNo  the 
obliteration   of  the   Missouri    Compromise  line  of 
1820?      If  thev  did,  why  did  they  r<  i 
and  scout  at  the  Compromise  of  1850  .'     Did  the 
Legislatures  and  public  assemblies  of  the 
holdin  -,  who  made  your  table   groan    with 

their  remonstrances,  understand  thai     *  a  was 

un  additional  wound  to  be  healed   by  the  Coinpro- 

of  18")0?     If  they  did,  why  did   I  nit  to 

renin  ■  the  healing  of  tl  -  well 

ns  <if  the  other  five  by  the  cataplasm,  the  applii 
of  which  they  resisted  so  long. 

Again:  Had  it  been  then  known  that  th 
bolished,  directly  i 
lv,  by  the  Compromise  of  1850,  ■■  tative 

from  a  oon-slaveholding  Btate  would,  at  that   day, 

voted*  for  it  1     No)   one.     W         S  t  from 

a  slavehol  te  would  I  Not 

one.  Bo  entirely  was  it  tie  n  unthought  of  that  the 
new  C  ise  was  to  n  pea!  the  Misi 

promise  line  of  36  min.,  in  the  i 

I  B  om  France,  thai  one  hall  ol  tl  al  I 

pent  on  propositions  made  by  !; 
from  ilaveholding  Star  tid  the  li 

on  through  the  new  territory  we  had  acqi 
cently  fi  om  Mi  .:  it  should  >!  in  the 

waves  nt    the    I 

lolerul  ion  of  I  in  all  of  tli 

hIhiiiIiI  be  south  of  that  lino 

were  resisted  »ti  enuou  il  ■■•  and 

hy    the     B  if    the    oon-slavi  holding 

States,  in  order  it  it  were  possible  to  save  the 

uftliose  regions  for  the  theatre  of  free  labor. 

I  admit  that  these   arc  onlj  negutive  proofs,  al- 
though they  ar  t  with  conviction.     But  here 
is  one  which  is  not  only  affirmative,  but  jm-.it h 
not  more  positive  than  conclusive  : 

In  the  fifth   section  of  the  Texas  Boundary  hill, 
one    of  the   acts  constituting  the   Comprom 
1850,  are  these  words  : 

"  Pre  i^l  lie  con- 

strued  to 
articli'  of  ill  •  -■ 

Dosing  i  tbe  United  States,  approved  March  I,  1845, 

ei  li  t  at  iimy  In 

r  othervi 

What  "as  that  third  article  of  the  second  section 
of  the  joint  resolution  for  annexing  Texas  !  Here 
it  is: 

.v   Slates,   of  convenient  pize,  not  exceeding  four  in 
number,  in  addition  to  said  State  of  Texas,  baring  sufficient 

p. i(n.l  il  on,  'ii  >\   h  n  ifl  v.    v  ih nsenl  of  said  s, 

formed  out  ol  the  territory  thereof,  which  shall  be  entitled 
to  adn  i--ion  and  r  I  >ns  of  the  Federal  Co 

t'n  m.    And  sucb  Btal  I  out  of  thai  portion 

of  aaid  ti  it  t  tv  lying  south  oil  :t"  deg.  :K)  mm  norm  latitude, 
commonly  known  I  he  M  souri  Compromise  line,  shall 
l  !  into   h"  Union  with  or  ■  .sis  the 

ah  State  ri  may  desire. 

*urh  Si  i    i  r  -i  ■    .  [1  be  formed  out  of  said  tei 

north  apromiseline  81  very  or  involun- 

tude  (except  u.r  crane)  shall  be  prohibited." 

This  article  saved  the  Compromise  of  1820,  in  cx- 
ti  rms,  overcoming  anj  implication  of  its  abro- 
gation, which  might,  by  accident  or  otherwise,  have 
crept  into  the  Compromise  of  1850;  and  any  infer- 
ences to  thai  effect,  that  might  be  drawn  from  any 
such  circumstance  as  that  of  drawing  the  boundary 


line  of  Utah  so  as  to  trespass  on  the   Territory  of 

Il  upon  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  proposition  to  abrogate  the  Missouri  Compro- 

2    thus   stripped  of  the  pretence  that  it  is 

onlv  a   reiteration    or   a   re-affirmation   of  a  similar 

lion   in  the  Compromise  of  1850,  or  a  m 
sarv  consequence  of  that  measure,  stands  before  us 
now  upon  its  own  merits,  whatever  they  may  be. 
But  h're  the   Senator  from  Illinois  challenges  the 
bills,   on    the   ground   that   they 
of  the  Compromise  of  1850,  und 
•  t'  that  of  1820.      Sir,  it   is  not  l 

■  ii  to  this  challenge.     The  necessity, 

m  of  those  Com- 

re  not  in  question  hi  My  own 

them  v.  proper  time,  fully  made 

I   abide   the  judgment   of  my  country  and 

mankind  upon   them.     For  the  present,  I   meet  the 

1  who  ha".  •  forward, 

on  the  field  they  ti  I  the 

controvers)  tioi 1st.  W 

ited,  or   i  if  the 

Comp  loga- 

iii  now  I..  -t.ntly  with  honor,  jus- 

■ 

•  dentitlls 

-non. 
Mine  ted   there 

id  as 

■  i.  |i- 

■ 

moro 
prove] 

■ 

\   life 
«  ■  l  -.  only 

I 
by  tin  in. 

Thus  much  for  the  report  and  th 

I  for  the  positions  of  the  parties  in  this 

-   this,  should   have 
Is  thei 

I-.   '       (  In  the  Ci 

if  it  be  altogether  v  itablish  Territoi    J  Gov- 

ernments   in    Nebraska.      Not   less   than 

of  Indians  occupy  that  vast   ti  •  n  of 

which,  I  am  informed,  have  been  removed  there  by 
our  ovi  ii  act.  and  invested  « ith  a  fee  simple  to  i 

id  perpetual  homo,  safe  from  tin'  intrusion 
and   t  ii  from   tin-  /■ 

the  whit"   man,  and  under  the   paten  ■:'  the 

Government,  and  with  the  instruction  of  its  teachers 
and  r  -.  to  acquire  tin-  arts  of  civilization, 

and  ti  life.      I  will  not  say  that  this 

'one   to  prevent   that  territory,!'  lenied 

to  Slavery,  fro-  lied   hy  free  white   nun, 

and  cultivated  with  tree  white  labor;  hut  I  will  say, 
that  this  removal  of  tie  Indians  there  under  such 
guarani  -  had  that  effect     The  territory  can 

not  he  occupied   now,  any  more  than   heretofore,  1  >y 

-;  and  white  men,  with  or  without 
gethcr.     <  lur  i  sperience  and  our  Indian  policy  alike 
remove   all   dispute    from   this   point.      Either   these 
rved  ranges  must   still  remain  to  the   Indians 
in  reafter,  or  the  Indians,  whatever  temporary 

moval  they  may  make,  must  retire. 
When    shall  they  go  1     Will  you  bring  them  hack 
across   tie'   Mississippi  ?     There  is  no   room 
for  Indians  here.     Will  you  send  them  northward, 
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beyond  your  Territory  of  Nebraska,  toward  the  Brit- 
ish border  ?  That  is  already  occupied  by  Indians  ; 
there  is  no  room  there.  "Will  you  turn  them  loose 
upon  Texas  and  New  Mexico?  There  is  no  room 
there. 

Will  you  drive  them  over  the  Rocky  mountains? 
They  will  meet  a  tide  of  immigration  there  flowing 
into  California  from  Europe  and  from  Asia.  Whilh- 
er,  then,  shall  they,  the  dispossessed,  unpitied  heirs 
of  this  vast  continent,  go  ?  The  answer  is,  nowhere. 
If  they  remain  in  Nebraska,  of  what  use  are  your 
Charters  !  Of  what  harm  is  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise in  Nebraska,  in  that  case  ?  Whom  doth  it 
oppress  ?     No  one. 

Who,  indeed,  demands  territorial  organization  in 
Nebraska  at  all  ?  The  Indians  ?  No.  It  is  to  them 
the  consummation  of  a  long-apprehended  doom. 
Practically,  no  one  demands  it.  I  am  told  that  the 
whole  white  population,  scattered  here  and  there, 
throughout  these  broad  regions,  exceeding  in  extent 
the  whole  of  the  inhabited  part  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  is  less  than  fifteen 
hundred,  and  that  these  are  chiefly  trappers,  mis- 
sionaries, and  a  few  mechanics  and  agents  employed 
by  the  Government,  in  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  Indian  affairs,  and  other  persons  tempora- 
rily drawn  around  the  post  of  Fort  Leavenworth. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  this  abrogation  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  is  not  necessaiy  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing Territorial  Governments  in  Nebraska,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  these  bills,  establishing  such 
governments,  are  only  a  vehicle  for  carrying,  or  a 
pretext  for  carrying,  that  act  of  abrogation. 

It  is  alleged,  that  the  non-slaveholding  States 
have  forfeited  their  rights  in  Nebraska,  under  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  by  first  breaking  that  com- 
promise themselves.  The  argument  is,  that  the 
Missouri  Compromise  line  of  36  deg.  30  min.,  in  the 
region  acquired  from  France,  although  correspond- 
ing to  that  region  which  was  our  Western-most  pos- 
session, was,  nevertheless,  understood  as  intended 
to  be  prospectively  applied  also  to  the  territory  reach- 
ing thence  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which 
we  should  afterwards  acquire  from  Mexico ;  and 
that  when  afterwards,  having  acquired  these  Territo- 
ries, including  California,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah, 
we  were  engaged  in  1848  in  extending  Governments 
over  them,  the  free  States  refused  to  extend  that 
line,  on  a  proposition  to  that  effect  made  by  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Illinois. 

It  need  only  be  stated,  in  refutation  of  this  argu- 
ment, that  the  Missouri  Compromise  law,  like  any 
other  statute,  was  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  sub- 
ject of  which  it  treated.  This  subject  was  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Louisiana,  acquired  from  France,  whether 
the  same  were  more  or  less,  then  in  our  lawful  and 
peaceable  possession.  The  length  of  the  line  of  36 
deg.  30  min.  established  by  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, was  the  distance  between  the  parallels  of 
longitude  whicli  were  the  borders  of  that  possession. 
Young  America — I  mean  aggrandizing,  conquering 
America — had  not  yet  been  born ;  nor  was  the 
statesman  then  in  being,  who  dreamed  that,  with- 
in thirty  years  afterward,  we  should  have  pushed 
our  adventurous  way  not  only  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  but  also  across  the  Snowy  Mountains. 
Nor  did  any  one  then  imagine,  that  even  if  we 
should  have  done  so  within  the  period  I  have  named, 
we  were  then  prospectively  carving  up  and  dividing, 
not  only  the  mountain  passes,  but  the  Mexican  Em- 
pire on  the  Pacific  coast,  between  Freedom  and 
Slavery.  If  such  a  proposition  had  been  made  then, 
and  persisted  in,  we  know  enough  of  the  temper  of 


1820  to  know  this,  viz. :  that  Missouri  and  Arkansas 
would  have  stood  outside  of  the  Union  until  even, 
this  portentous  day. 

The  time,  for  aught  I  know,  may  not  be  thirty 
years  distant  when  the  convulsions  of  the  Celestial 
Empire  and  the  decline  of  British  sway  in  India 
shall  have  opened  our.  way  into  the  regions  beyond 
the  Pacific  ocean.  I  desire  to  know  now,  and  be 
fully  certified  of  the  geographical  extent  of  the  laws 
we  are  now  passing,  so  that  there  may  be  no  such 
mistake  hereafter  as  that  now  complained  of  here. 
We  are  now  confiding  to  Territorial  Legislatures  the 
power  to  legislate  on  Slavery.  Are  the  Territories 
of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  alone  within  the  purview 
of  these  acts  ?  Or  do  they  reach  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  embrace  also  Oregon  and  Washington? 
Do  they  stop  there,  or  do  they  take  in  China  and 
India  and  Afghanistan,  even  to  the  gigantic  base 
of  the  Himalaya  Mountains?  Do  they  stop  there, 
or,  on  the  contrary,  do  they  encircle  the  earth,  and, 
meeting  us  again  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  embrace  the 
islands  of  Iceland  and  Greenland,  and  exhaust  them- 
selves on  the  barren  coasts  of  Greenland  and  Labra- 
dor? 

Sir,  if  the  Missouri  Compromise  neither  in  its 
spirit  nor  by  its  letter  extended  the  line  of  36  deg. 
30  min.  beyond  the  confines  of  Louisiana,  or  beyond 
the  then  confines  of  the  United  States,  for  the  terms 
are  equivalent,  then  it  was  no  violation  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  in  1848  to  refuse  to  extend  it  to 
the  subsequently  acquired  possessions  of  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  California. 

But  suppose  we  did  refuse  to  extend  it ;  how  did 
that  refusal  work  a  forfeiture  of  our  vested  rights 
under  it  ?     I  desire  to  know  that. 

Again :  If  this  forfeiture  of  Nebraska  occurred 
in  1848,  as  the  Senator  charges,  how  does  it  happen 
that  he  not  only  failed  in  1850,  when  the  parties 
were  in  court  here,  adjusting  their  mutual  claims,  to 
demand  judgment  against  the  free  States,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  even  urged  that  the  same  old  Missouri 
Compromise  line,  yet  held  valid  and  sacred,  should 
be  extended  through  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

I  come  now  to  the  chief  ground  of  the  defence 
of  this  extraordinary  measure,  which  is,  that  it 
abolishes  a  geographical  line  of  division  between 
the  proper  fields  of  free  labor  and  slave  labor,  and 
refers  the  claim  between  them  to  the  people  of  the 
Territories.  Even  if  this  great  change  of  policy 
was  actually  wise  and  necessary,  I  have  shown  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  make  it  now,  in  regard  to  the 
Territory  of  Nebraska.  If  it  would  be  just  else- 
where, it  would  be  unjust  in  regard  to  Nebraska, 
simply  because,  for  ample  and  adequate  equivalents, 
fully  received,  you  have  contracted  in  effect  not  to 
abolish  that  line  there. 

But  why  is  this  change  of  policy  wise  or  neces- 
sary? It  must  be  because  either  that  the  extension 
of  slavery  is  no  evil,  or  because  you  have  not  the 
power  to  prevent  it  at  all,  or  because  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  geographical  line  is  no  longer  practica- 
ble. 

I  know  that  the  opinion  is  sometimes  advanced 
here  and  elsewhere,  that  the  extension  of  Slavery, 
abstractly  considered,  is  not  an  evil ;  but  our  laws 
prohibiting  the  African  slave  trade  are  still  standing 
on  the  statute  book,  and  express  the  contrary  judg- 
ment of  the  American  Congress  and  of  the  American 
People.      I  pass  on,  therefore,  from  that  point. 

Sir,  I  do  not  like,  more  than  others,  a  geographi- 
cal line  between  Freedom  and  Slavery.  But  it  is 
because  I  would  have,  if  it  were  possible,  all  our 
territory  free.     Since  that  cannot  be,  a  line  of  divis- 
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ion  is  indispensable  ;  and  any  line  is  a  geographical 
line. 

Some  Senators  have  revived  the  argument  that  the 
Missouri  Compromise  was  unconstitutional.  But  it 
is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  compromises,  that  con- 
gtitutionaJ  tions,  like  all  others,  are  buried  un- 

der them  by  those  who  make  and  ratify  thorn,  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  tin-  |  them, 

nnd  receive  equivalents.  Certainly,  the  slaveholding 
States,  which  waived  their  constitutional  objections 
against  the  Compromise  of  1820,  and  accepted 
equivalents  therefor,  cannot  be  allowed  to  revive 
and   offer  them  now  ns  a  reason    for  to  the 

non-alaveholdi  their  rights  under  that  Com- 

promise, without  fu  which 

they   i'  ceived    on    condition  of  surrendering 
constitutional  objections. 

For  •  ike,  however,  let  this  reply  he 

waived,  anil    let  us  look  at    ! 

don,     xou     i'.  that  the  exclusion  of  Slaver] 

lisc  reach 
the  i  nistence  ol  the  region  organized  as  a  T<  rritory, 
nnd  )■  ry  Forevxr,  ev<  n  in  the  £ 

il  nut  of  euch  T<   rito  . ,  •■  .  il  .  on  the 
contrary,  tin    States,  when  admitted,  wili   )■■ 
ereign,  and   must  lion  over 

Slavery  for  thcmsi  Ives-     I    :   •  ■     .  : 
But  I  ii 'liriL-  to  the  I 

admit   new    States."      Ii   Co  -dinit,  then 

jit — that  i-  ' 
may    i 

f  i lei.  fore,  I  k  Iroit,  on 

thai  the  Stuti 
diiioti  Bhould  be  ai  copied,  would  it  not  be  bim 

It  is  by  no  n  on,  to 

follow  the  .o    unv  '  ■  further  to  th  n,  whether 

such  a  condition  is  in  conflict  with  th 
provision,  that  the  new   States  received  shall  be  ad- 
mi  tti  do  with  the  original  S 
because,  in  thi 

relati  the  admission  oi        -  to  the 

nization  of  a  Territory,  and  the  exclusion  of 
Slaver]  within  the  Terrilon  while  its  Haiti*  as  a 
I  lory  shall   continue,  and    DO   further.      C 

has  power  to  exclu  rj  in  T<  rritoriea,  if  they 

have  an]  power  to  create,  control,  rem  Terri- 

toi ies  at  "I!.   P  ison  :   that  End  the 

authority  i  over  the  Territories  wherever 

you   may,   there  you  find    no  exception    from   that 

f;eneral  authority  in  favoi  of  Slavery.     I 
ioj  no  authority  over  Slavery  in  the  Territo 
has  none  in  the  District  of  Columbia.     If,  then,  yon 

abolish   a    law    ot     Freedom    in    Nebraska,  in  order  to 

establish  a  new  policy  of  abnegation,  then  tn 
sistcne]    r<  qi  ii  shall    also   abolish   the 

Slavery  laws  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  ami  submit 
the  ,|n.  stion  of  the  toll  rati.m  ..f  Slavery  within  the 
1  district  to  its  inhabitants. 

If  you  reply,  thai  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
no  local  or  Territorial  Legislature,  then  I  rejoin,  so 
also  has  not   Nebraska,  and   so  also   has  not    K 

u-e  calling  a  Territorial  Legislature  into  exist- 
ence in  Nebraska,  ami  another  in  Kansas,  to  e 
the  juris  liction  on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  which  you 
Then  consist)  ncy  demands  that  you  > ■ail 
into  existence  a  Territorial  Legislature  in  the  I'  -- 
trie)  of  Columbia,  to  assume  the  jurisdiction  bore, 
whi.h   Mm  must  also  renounce.     Will  you  do  this  ? 

We    Bh  ill 

To  i  o  the  question  :   \\  I  -  prin- 

ciple ol  abnegating  National  authority  on  the  subji  ct 
ivi  ry,  in  favi  r  of  the  Pi  opli  I  Do  you  anne- 
al]   authority,    whatever,   in    the    T 


Not  at  all;  you  abnegate  only  authority  over  Slavery 
there.  Do  you  abnegate  even  that  ?  No  ;  you  do 
not  and  you  cannot.  In  the  very  act  of  abnegating 
you  legislate,  and  enact  that  the   5  he  here- 

after organized  shall  come  in  whether  slave  or  free, 
as  their  inhabitants  shall  choose.     Is  not  this  I 
latin?    not    only    on    the    subject    ot'    Slavery   in   tho 
Territories,  but  on  the  subject  of  Slavery  even  in  the 
future  v  In  tho  very  act  of  abnegating,  you 

call  int  ture  which  shall  assume  the 

authority  which  you  are  renouncing.     You  not  only 

thority  in  that  act,  but  you  exercise  au- 
tliorif.  8   .'.m,  when  yon  confer  on  the  Terri- 

torial I..  _  ■    power  to  act  upon  that  subject. 

'•'  than    this:     In    the    very   act    of   calling    that 

I   Leg  islature  into  i  t  lercise 

authority  in  prescribing  who  i  who  may 

\  toup- 

t  that  thi  body, 

not  oolj  ••:  abject 

hi  you  relinquish  that  veto; 

for  it  i-  '  that  you  i  '.  and 

depute  to  him  the  i      •  te  United 

.  which  your  aj  own  pli 

remo\  e,  and  •>  I  »OT  own  ; 

i  repudial 

!•-  v  ich  is 

the  pi inciple  il 

ic  tions. 

^  'ii  thai  ti.  '    ■  .  ition 

A    demo- 

-  ime  "tin  r 
•  v  r- 

ments 

It   it  it  the 

\ 
authority  to  appoint  . 

w  ithout  w  i  be  exe- 

8  them  at 
I 
despotic  1     If  they  are   not,  then   ti 

itivo  power  bj  jrourselvi  ■  is  not.     Il  tin 
then  wh\  not  renounce  then  This 

is  a  far-fetched  excuse.     Demoi  i   rimple, 

uniform,   l<  i  of  arbitrary, 

\ou   mi 
authority  over  Slavery  in  the  Tei  while  you 

retain    all   other  powers.      What    is   this  but  u  mere 
evasion   of  solemn   responsibilities  1      Tho  g> 
authority  of  I  ]s  ono 

w  isel]  iNatioi       I.        luture,  to  save 

n  the  dn 
which  beset  them  in  their  state  of  pupilage,  and  to 
pn  vent  them  from  adopdng  any  policy  that  shall  he 
at  war  with   their  own   lasting    in)  with   the 

of  the  whole    Republic.     The  au- 
thority over  the  Bubject  of  B  is   that  which 

of  all,  in  favor  of  Terri- 
torial   I.  _  .  because,  from  the  very  cirenm- 

i,  those  Legie  atures  are 

likely  to  yield   too  readily  to  ephemera]   influences 

and  ii  I  favor  and  pat  They 

ither  thi  the  Territories,  nor 

and    ultimate    i>  of    tlie 

as  clearly  as  them,  or  ought 

to  Si"'  il.,  ni. 

given  for  support- 
ing thi>  ne  asure.     1  have-  heard  an  tho 

hi   not  I- 
■  i  to  stand  by  the  bi 
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they  refuse  to  stand  by  themselves;  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  expected  to  refuse  the  boon  offered  to  the 
slaveholding  States,  since  it  is  offered  by  the  non- 
slaveholding  [States  themselves.  I  not  only  confess 
the  plausibility  of  these  excuses,  but  I  feel  the  jus- 
lice  of  the  reproach  which  they  imply  against  the 
non-slaveholding  States,  as  far  as  the  assumption  is 
true.  Nevertheless,  Senators  from  the  slaveholding 
States  must  consider  well  whether  that  assumption 
is,  in  any  considerable  degree,  founded  in  fact.  If 
one  or  more  Senators  from  the  North  decline  to 
stand  by  the  non-slaveholding  States,  or  offer  a  boon 
in  their  name,  others  from  that  region  do,  neverthe- 
less, stand  firmly  on  their  rights,  and  protest  against 
the  giving  or  the  acceptance  of  the  boon.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  North  does  not  speak  out,  so  as 
to  enable  you  to  decide  between  the  conflicting 
voices  of  her  Representatives.  Are  you  quite  sure 
you  have  given  her  timely  notice  ?  Have  you  not, 
on  the  contrary,  hurried  this  measure  forward  to 
anticipate  her  awaking  from  the  slumber  of  con- 
scious security  into  which  she  has  been  lulled  by 
your  last  Compromise  ?  Have  you  not  heard  already 
the  quick,  sharp  protest  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
smallest  of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  Rhode  Isl- 
and? Have  you  not  already  heard  the  deep-toned 
and  earnest  protest  of  the  greatest  of  those  States, 
New  York  ?  Have  you  not  already  heard  remon- 
strances from  the.  Metropolis,  and  from  the  rural 
districts?  Do  you  doubt  that  this  is  only  the  rising 
of  the  agitation  that  you  profess  to  believe  is  at  resl 
forever?  Do  you  forget  that  in  all  such  transac- 
tions as  these,  the  people  have  a  reserved  right  to 
review  the  acts  of  their  Representatives,  and  a  right 
to  demand  a  reconsideration  ;  that  there  is  in  our 
legislative  practice  a  form  of  RE-ENACTMENT,  as 
well  as  an  act  of  repeal;  and  that  there  is  in  our 
political  system  provision  not  only  for  abrogation, 
but  for  restoration  also? 

Senators  from  the  slaveholding  States :  You  are 
politicians  as  well  as  statesmen.  Let  me  remind 
you,  therefore,  that  political  movements  in  this  coun- 
try, as  in  all  others,  have  their  times  of  action  and 
reaction.  The  pendulum  moved  up  tho  side  of  free- 
dom in  1840,  and  swung  back  again  in  1844  on  the 
side  of  Slavery,  traversed  the  dial  in  1848,  and 
touched  even  die  mark  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and 
returned  again  in  1852,  reaching  even  the  height 
of  the  Baltimore  Platform.  Judge  for  yourselves 
whether  it  is  yet  ascending,  and  whether  it  will  at- 
tain the  height  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise.  That  is  the  mark  you  are  fixing  for 
it.  For  myself,  I  may  claim  to  know  something  of 
the  North.  I  see  in  the  changes  of  the  times  only 
the  vibrations  of  the  needle,  trembling  on  its  pivot. 
I  know  that  in  due  time  it  will  settle,  and  when  it 
shall  have  settled  it  will  point,  as  it  must  point  for 
ever,  to  the  same  constant  polar-star,  that  sheds 
down  freedom  broadly  wherever  it  pours  forth  its 
mild  but  invigorating  light. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing  to  do,  here  or  else- 
where, with  personal  or  party  motives.  But  I  come 
to  consider  the  motive  which  is  publicly  assigned 
for  this  transaction.  It  is  a  desire  to  secure  perma- 
nent peace  and  harmony  on  the  subject  of  Slavery, 
by  removing  all  occasion  for  its  future  agitation  in 
the  Federal  Legislature.  Was  there  not  peace  al- 
ready here?  Was  there  not  harmony  as  perfect  as 
is  ever  possible  in  the  country,  when  this  measure 
was  moved  in  the  Senate  a  month  ago  ?  Were  we 
not,  and  was  not  the  whole  nation,  grappling  with 
that  one  great  common,  universal  interest,  the  open- 
ing of  a  communication  between  two  ocean  frontiers  ; 


and  were  we  not  already  reckoning  upon  the  quick 
and  busy  subjugation  of  nature  throughout  the  inte- 
rior of  the  continent  to  the  uses  of  man,  and  dwel- 
ling, with  almost  rapturous  enthusiasm,  on  the  pros- 
pective enlargement  of  our  commerce  in  the  East, 
and  of  our  political  sway  throughout  the  world  ? 
And  what  have  we  now  here  but  the  oblivion  of 
death  covering  the  very  memory  of  those  great  en- 
terprises, and  prospects,  and  hopes? 

Senators  from  the  non-slaveholding  States :  Yon 
want  peace.  Think  well,  I  beseech  you,  before  vow 
yield  the  price  now  demanded,  even  for  peace  and 
rest  from  Slavery  agitation.  Fiance  has  got  peace 
from  Republican  agitation  by  a  similar  sacrifice.  So 
has  Poland;  so  has  Hungary;  and  so,  at  last,  has 
Ireland.  Is  the  peace  which  either  of  those  nations 
enjoys  worth  the  price  it  cost?  Is  peace,  obtained 
at  such  cost,  ever  a  lasting  peace  1 

Senators  from  the  slaveholding  States  :  You,  too, 
suppose  that  you  are  securing  peace  as  well  as  vic- 
tory in  this  transaction.  I  tell  you  now,  as  I  told 
you  in  1850,  that  it  is  an  error,  an  unnecessary  error, 
to  suppose,  that  because  you  exclude  Slavery  from 
these  Halls  to-day,  that  it  will  not  revisit  them  to- 
morrow. You  buried  the  Wilmot  Proviso  here  then, 
and  celebrated  its  obsequies  with  pomp  and  revelry. 
And  here  it  is  again  to-day,  stalking  through  thesfl 
Halls,  clad  in  complete  steel  as  before.  Even  if 
those  whom  you  denounce  as  factionists  in  the  North 
would  let  it  rest,  you  yourselves  must  evoke  it  from 
its  grave.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Say  what  you 
will,  do  what  you  will,  here,  the  interests  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States  and  of  the  slaveholding  States 
remain  just  the  same  ;  and  they  will  remain  just  the 
same,  until  you  shall  cease  to  cherish  and  defend 
Slavery,  or  we  shall  cease  to  honor  and  love  Free- 
dom !  You  will  not  cease  to  cherish  Slavery.  Do 
you  see  any  signs  that  we  are  becoming  indifferent 
to  Freedom?  On  the  contrary,  that  old,  traditional, 
hereditary  sentiment  of  the  North  is  more  profound 
and  more  universal  now  than  it  ever  was  before. 
The  Slavery  agitation  you  deprecate  so  much  is  an 
eternal  struggle  between  Conservatism  and  Progress, 
between  Truth  and  Error,  between  Right  and  Wrong. 
You  may  sooner,  by  act  of  Congress,  compel  the  sea 
to  suppress  its  upheavings,  and  the  round  earth  to 
extinguish  its  internal  fires,  than  oblige  the  human 
mind  to  cease  its  inquirings,  and  the  human  heart 
to  desist  from  its  throbbings. 

Supjiose,  then,  fora  moment  that  this  agitation  must 
go  on  hereafter  as  heretofore.  Then,  hereafter  as 
heretofore,  there  will  be  need,  on  both  sides,  of  mod- 
eration, and  to  secure  moderation  there  will  be  need 
of  mediation.  Hitherto  you  have  secured  modera- 
tion by  means  of  compromises,  by  tendering  which, 
tin'  -real  Mediator,  now  no  more,  divided  the  people 
of  the  North.  But  then  those  in  the  North  who  did 
not  sympathize  with  you  in  your  complaints  of  ag- 
gression from  that  quarter,  as  well  as  those  who  did, 
!  that  if  compromises  should  be  effected,  they 
would  be  chivalrously  kept  on  your  part.  I  cheer- 
fully admit  that  they  have  been  so  kept  until  now. 
But  hereafter,  when  having  taken  advantage,  which 
in  the  North  will  be  called  fraudulent,  of  tho 
last  of  those  compromises,  to  become,  as  you  will 
be  called,  the  aggressors,  by  breaking  the  other,  a* 
will  be  alleged,  in  violation  of  plighted  faith  and 
honor,  while  the  Slavery  agitation  is  rising  higher 
than  ever  before,  and  while  your  ancient  friends, 
and  those  whom  you  persist  in  regarding  as  your 
enemies,  shall  have  been  driven  together  by  a  com- 
mon and  universal  sense  of  your  injustice,  what  new 
mode  of  restoring  peace  and  harmony  will  you  then 
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propose  ?  What  Statesman  will  there  be  in  the 
South  then,  who  can  hear  the  flajr  of  truce  ?  ^  hat 
Statesman  in  the  North  who  ran  mediate  the  accept- 
ance of  your  new  proposals? 

If,  howev.  r,  I  err  in  all  this,  let  u=  suppose  that 
you  succeed  in  suppressing  political  agitation  ol 
Slavery  in  national  affairs.      Neverthi  ration 

of  Slavery   must   go    on   in   some   form;    for  all   the 
world    around   you   is   engaged    in    it.      It    is,   then, 
high  time  for  you  to  consider  where  you  i 
to   meet  it    next.      I  much  mistake  if,  in   that 
you  do  not  meet  it  there  where  we,  were 

slaveholding  6  yon  now  are, 

happilv  fot  umbi  d  1"  fore  it,  namely,  in   the 

iid  at 
the  Greside,  w  ithin  ihi  [l 

angel  with  w  t  i  ■  hold- 

rt   « restle,  and   by  which   it  mi 
ome.     E  •      if,  of  this  i 

should  the  loom  i  con  e  to  I 
I  am  will  not  o  I 

Uiat  1  ■   yon,  yet   I  do  not  look 

even   1 1  .<•■  i  for  di-  i   unhappy  results.     The 

institution-   of  our  country 
inevitable  conflict  of  < »r«i i ( i •  > ■ . 

other  lubji  ct,  cannot   be  ol  •  ful  in 

Its  course  on  I  ben<  fii  enl  in  i  t  -i  termination. 

Not  shall   1  "  hate  one  jot  "I 
maintain!  1  I  •  quilibi  ium  of  the 

inp  Stat'  -,  e  en  it'  this 
adopted.     Th< 
with  an    I  ■  a — ■  dm 

d,  ot  ''I-; 
neither  England,  nor   Rome,  noi 

1.      Half  a  million  of  h&  mi  n  I 


Dually  augment  that  increase  ;  and,  ten  years  hence, 

half   a   million,    twenty  years   h<  nee    a    million,    of 

n  from  Asia,  will  augment  it  still  more.      Fou 

may   obstruct,   and    so   turn    the    direction    of  those 

(ul  armies  away  from   Nebraska.      So  long  as 

all   leave   them  room   on   hill   or  prairie,  by 

-ide   or  in   the   mountain    f.  .  they  will 

folly  and  lawfully  in  the 

ft  open  to  them  ^  and  there 

they  will  erect  new  .  to  be  for 

maintained   anil   defended   by  free   arms,  and 

ry,    I 

.  but  it 

ir  forth  its  blackened  I  a  like 

•       -■    tides 
'.  for.   they 
will  not  vohmta 

- 
that  t 

■ 
m,  thus 
•  d.  m  ill  :  *  bich 

th. 
'•  M  I  may 

will; 
hut  thi  I  vonr 

I 

1  d   nil 

to    tlui 
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Mr.  President:  I  approach  this  discussion  with 
nwe.  The  mighty  question,  with  untold  issues,  which 
it  involves,  oppresses  me.  Like  a  portentous  cloud, 
surcharged  with  irresistible  storm  and  ruin,  it  seems 
to  fill  the  whole  heavens,  making  me  painfully  con- 
scious how  unequal  I  am  to  the  occasion — how  un- 
equal, also,  is  all  that  I  can  say,  to  all  that  I  feel. 

In  delivering  my  sentiments  here  to-day,  I  shall 
speak  frankly — according  to  my  convictions,  with- 
out concealment  or  reserve.  But  if  anything  fell 
from  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  [Mr.  Douglas,]  in 
opening  this  discussion,  which  might  seem  to  chal- 
lenge a  personal  contest,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  shall 
not  enter  upon  it.  Let  not  a  word  or  a  lone  pass 
my  lips  to  direct  attention  "for  a  moment  from  the 
transcendent  theme,  by  the  side  of  which  Senators 
and  Presidents  are  but  dwarfs.  I  would  not  forget 
those  amenities  which  belong  to  this  place,  and  are 
so  well  calculated  to  temper  the  antagonism  of  de- 
bate ;  nor  can  I  cease  to  remember  and  to  feel  that, 
amid  all  diversities  of  opinion,  we  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  thirty-one  sister-Republics,  knit  togeth- 
er by  indissoluble  ties,  and  constituting  that  Plural 
Unit  which  we  all  embrace  by  the  endearing  name 
of  country. 

The  question  presented  for  your  consideration  is 
not  surpassed  in  grandeur  by  any  which  has  occurred 
in  our  national  history  since  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. In  every  aspect  it  assumes  gigantio  pro- 
portions, whether  we  simply  consider  the  extent  of 
territory  it  concerns,  or  the  public  faith  or  national 
policy  which  it  affects,  or  that  higher  question — that 
Question  of  Questions — as  far  above  others  as  Lib- 
erty is  above  the  common  things  of  life — which  it 
opens  anew  for  judgment. 

It  concerns  an  immense  region,  larger  than  the 
original  thirteen  States,  vying  in  extent  with  all  the 
existing  Free  States,  stretching  over  prairie,  field, 
and  forest — interlaced  by  silver  streams,  skirted  by 
protecting  mountains,  and  constituting  the  heart  of 
the  North  American  continent — only  a  little  smaller, 
let  me  add,  than  the  three  great  European  countries 
combined — Italy,  Spain,  and  France — each  of  which, 
in  succession,  has  dominated  over  the  world.  This 
teiritory  has  already  been  likened,  on  this  floor,  to 
the  Garden  of  God.  The  similitude  is  found,  not 
merely  in  its  present  pure  and  virgin  character,  but 
in  its  actual  geographical  situation,  occupying  cen- 
tral spaces  on  this  hemisphere,  which,  in  their  gen- 
eral relations,  may  well  compare  with  that  early 
Asiatic  home.     We  are  told  that — 

"  Southward  through  Eden  went  a  river  large  ;" 

so  here  we  have  a  stream  which  is  larger  than  the 
Euphrates.  And  here,  too,  amid  all  the  smiling 
products  of  Nature,  lavished  by  the  hand  of  God,  is 


the  goodly  tree  of  Liberty,  planted  by  our  fathers, 
which,  without  exaggeration,  or  even  imagination, 
may  be  likened  to 


•  "  the  tree  of  life, 


High  eminent,  blooming  ambrosial  fruit 
Of  Vegetable  gold." 

It  is  with  regard  to  this  territory  that  you  are  now 
called  to  exercise  ihe  grandest  function  of  the  law- 
giver, by  establishing  those  rules  of  polity  which 
will  determine  its  future  character.  As  the  twig  is 
bent,  the  tree  inclines  ;  and  the  influences  impressed 
upon  the  early  days  of  an  empire — like  those  upon 
a  child — are  of  inconceivable  importance  to  its  future 
weal  or  woe.  The  bill  now  before  us  proposes  to 
organize 'and  equip  two  new  Territorial  establish- 
ments, with  governors,  secretaries,  legislative  coun- 
cils, legislators,  judges,  marshals,  and  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  civil  society.  Such  a  .measure,  at  any 
time,  would  deserve  the  most  careful  attention.  But, 
at  the  present  moment,  it  justly  excites  a  peculiar 
interest,  from  the  effort  made — on  pretences  unsus- 
tained  by  facts — in  violation  of  solemn  covenant,  and 
of  the  early  principles  of  our  fathers — to  open  this 
immense  region  to  Slavery. 

According  to  existing  law,  this  Territory  is  now 
guarded  against  Slavery  by  a  positive  prohibition, 
embodied  in  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  March 
6,  1820,  preparatory  to  the  admission  of  Missouri 
into  the  Union  as  a  sister-State,  and  in  the  following 
explicit  words  : — : 

"  Sec.  8.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  all  that  Territory 
ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States,  under  the  name  of  Louis- 
iana, which  lies  north  of  thirty-six  decrees  and  thirty  min- 
utes of  north  latitude,  not  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  contemplated  by  this  act,  Slavery  and  involuntary 
servitude,  otherwise  than  as  the  punishment  of  crimes, 

SHALL    BE,  AND  IS   HEREBY,    FOR   EVER  PROHIBITED." 

It  is  now  proposed  to  set  aside  this  prohibition  ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  singular  indecision  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  deed  shall  be  done.  From  tho 
time  of  its  first  introduction,  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Territories,  the  proposition  has  as- 
sumed different  shapes;  and  it  promises  to  assume 
as  many  as  Proteus;  now,  one  thing  in  form,  and 
now,  another;  now  like  a  river,  and  then  like  a 
flame ;  but,  in  every  form  and  shape,  identical  in 
substance ;  with  but  one  end  and  aim — its  be-all 
and  end-all — the  overthrow  of  the  Prohibition  of 
Slavery. 

At  first  it  proposed  simply  to  declare,  that  the 
States  formed  out  of  this  Terrtory  should  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Union,  "with  or  without  Slavery,"  and 
did  not  directly  assume  to  touch  this  prohibition. 
For  some  reason  this  was  not  satisfactory,  and  then 
it  was  precipitately  proposed   to  declare,  that   the 
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prohibition  i.i  the  Missouri  act  "was  superseded  by 
the  prim  iples  of  die  legislation  of  1850,  commonly 
i  the  Compromise  Measures,  ;unl  i*  hereby  de- 
clared inoperative."  But  this  would  not  do;  and 
it  is  now  proposed  to  declare,  that  the  Prohibition, 
"beint  i  stent  with  the  principle?  of  non-inter- 

vention, by  Congress,  with  Slavery  in  the  3 
Territories,  as  recognised  by  the  legislation  of  1850, 
commonl)  called  the  Compromise  Measures,  is  here- 
by declared  inoperative  and  void." 

All  this  is  to  l»e   done  on   pretences  founded  upon 
s  of  1850.     Now,  -,ir,  I  am 
not  here  to  speak  in  behalf  -.  or  to 

lean   En  any  way  upon  thei  ;ng  to 

different  bu  iject-matters,  contained  in  diffi  rent  acts, 
whicli  prevail-  different  limes,  and 

by   different  us   voting    for   one 

meas  ome  voting  for  another,  and  very  few 

voting  for  all—  i  unit, 

embodj  ill    i  onditiuns  of  compa 
if  you  pi  tpted  equ  -.  and, 

therefoi  •••  on  all   |  e  this 

as  an 
apology  for  tin-  proposition  now  before  us,  I 
t'  -i.  i'Ii  a^  they  are,  ihcj   cannot,  by  an] 

i  lloi  t  of  i  i    \\ar,.l    of 

power,  !>.  anj  perverse  alchemy,  be  i  d  into 

a  repeal  of  i  i  ■!  prohibitii  n  of  >   . 

Oa  this  head   thei  reral   points  to  which  I 

ill  attention,  and  tlien  puss  on. 
The  8  nd,  in 

t  nns,  '  ■  toin  h,  much  I  lition 

Of   tie      I 

l.y  Ooi  '  nent,  hiil    .-in  .  upon 

••  in  wly-acouii 

■ 

Tin;    two    I  :    il    to    dii 

m  lit  ;  The  enactments  do  nol  <\ 

i  ui  h  the  of  Slavery,  during   the  tt  n 

existence  of    I  tufa  and  Nevi  Mexico;  but  they  pro- 
vide prospectively,  that,  when  admitted 

ived  "  w  iih  or  w  ithoul   S 
I  .   be  n. i  ovei  throw  of  an  act  of 

i  which  directly  concerns  a  T<  rritorj  ■luring 

i'4    T  Thirdly :    i  ill  the 

dis  unt  on  of  I  I         i  ess,  and 

wards  before  the   people,  and  through   the   public 
|  .mil  the  South  alike,  no  p 

i        heard  to  intimate  that  the  prohibition 
iu  tin  \      ivfla  in  any  way  disturbed.    And, 

fourth     ■    I   i     icts  tl  'iiium  a  formal  pro- 

-  ,  ili  ti  "  nothing  herein  contained  shall  !>■ 

•trued  to  impair  or  qualify  anything"  i 
article  "1  the  resolutions  annexii 
it  is  expressly  declared,  thai  in  territory  north  of  the 
uri  Compromise  line,  "  Slavery,  or  involuntary 
*  rvitude,  except  for  crime,  shall  be  prohibited." 

But  I  do  not  dwell  tui  the.se  things.  These  pre- 
t  mces  have  been  already  amply  refuted  by  Senators 
who  have  preceded  me.  It  is  clear,  beyond  all  con- 
tradiction, thai  the  prohibition  of  Slavery  in  this 
territory  h.ts  not  been  superseded  or  in  any  w 
nulled  by  the  Slavery  Acta  of  1850.  The  proposi- 
tion before  you  is,  therefore,  original  in  its  charac- 
ter, without  sanction  from  any  tonner  legislation  ; 
and  it  must,  accordingly,  be  judged  by  its  merits,  as 
an  original  proposition. 

Here  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  friends  of 
Freedom  are  not  open  to  any  charge  of  aggression. 
They  are  now  standing  on  the  defei  rrding 

the  early  intrenchments  thrown  up  by  our  fathers. 
No  proposition   to   abolish   Slavery  anywhere  is 
before   you  ;    but,  on   tuo   contrary,  a  proposition  to 


abolish    Freedom.     The  ten     A  ■'.  which  is 

so  often  applied  in  reproach,  justly  I  js,  on  this 

occasion,  to  him  who  would  overthrow  this  well- 
established  landmark.  He  is,  int  Abolition- 
ist of  .Slavery;  let  him  be  culled.  .  olitionist 
of  Freedom.  For  myself,  whether  with  many  or 
few,  my  place  is  taken.  Even  if  alone,  my  f 
arm  shall  not  be  wanting  as  a  bar  against  this  out- 

On  two  distinct  groun  gainst  the 

tion — Jin!,  in  the  name 
of  Public  Faith,  as  an  infraction  of  the  solemn  obli- 
patio:  -  .11  by  the  South  on  tho 

the  Union  as  a  Slave 
State  ;  secondly,  I  arraign  it  in  thi  edom, 

_  inn]  Anti- 
Slavery  policy  of  o  I 
:    in   their  ord 

to  i  he  prohibition  of 

ment 
n  tho 
rcible 

subjection  of  one  I 

rty,   t<>  the   will   e.  In    this   simple 

1    its  W  hole    i  I 

no  off 

i    of  this 

.  "  nun  li  I         ' 

and  w  ,  iher  there 

- 
i-lnd  ■ 

own. 
\\  ;  w  ithout 

old    bo 

'  '1  I') 

by  a 

■ 

-   iu   its 

influent  es.il 

■    all.       Tho 

- 

I  the  In  And 

now .  sir,  when  the  i  is  at  last 

i  i\il- 
ized    •' 

,  we,  as  •'  i"  open  a  new 

!    to   the  tat   haunt   tho 

.       the  fl  B  ibis  time, 

is  removed   from  all  reach  of  that  pallial 
vouchsafed   to  E 

.  told,  by  those  w  i  • 

il  sin.      1'  ■•  are 

bility 

a,    w  ilh    •  B,  throw: 

country.  Now,  without  stopping  to  inquire  into  tho 
value  of   ihi~  apology,   whicl  Iduced  in 

behalf  of  other  abuses,  ami  which  availed  nothing 

-i  that  kindly  power,  imposed  by  the  mother 
country,  ami  which  our  I  w,  it  is  suffi- 

for  the  present  purpose,  to  know,  that  it  is  now 
proposed    to   make    8  our   own    original    net. 

i  :  -  in,  whit  h 

-•  upon  tie'  shoulders  of  any  progeni- 
tors, nor  upon  any  mother  country,  distant  in  time 
or  place.      Tin  »,  tho 

people  of  the  United  States,  at  this  day,  in  this 
vaunted  period  of  light,  will  be  responsible  for  it,  so 
that  it  shall  be  said  hereafter,  so  long    as  the  dismal 

.  of  Slavery  is  read,  that,  in  tin-  year  of  Christ 
1854,  a  new  and  deliberate  net  was  p  iss  '1,  by  whicli 
a  vast  territory  was  opened  to  its  inroads, 
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Alone  in  the  company  of  nations  does  our  country 
assume  tin's  hateful  championship.  In  despotic 
Russia,  the  serfdom  which  constitutes  the  "peculiar 
institution"  of  that  great  empire,  is  never  allowed 
to  travel  with  the  imperial  flag,  according  to  the 
American  pretension,  into  provinces  newly  acquired 
by  the  common  blood  and  treasure,  but  is  carefully 
restricted  by  positive  prohibition,  in  harmony  with 
the  general  conscience,  within  its  ancient  confines; 
and  this  prohibition — the  Wilmot  Proviso  of  Russia 
— is  rigorously  enforced  on  every  side,  in  all  the 
provinces,  as  in  Besarabia  on  the  south,  and  Poland 
on  the  west,  so  that,  in  fact,  no  Russian  nobleman 
has  been  able  to  move  into  these  important  territories 
with  his  slaves.  Thus  Russia  speaks  for  Freedom, 
and  disowns  the  slaveholding  dogma  of  our  country. 
Far  away  in  the  East,  at  "  the  gateways  of  the  city," 
in  effeminate  India,  slavery  has  been  condemned  ; 
in  Constantinople,  the  queenly  seat  of  the  most 
powerful  Mahomedan  empire,  where  barbarism  still 
mingles  with  civilization,  the  Ottoman  Sultan  has 
fastened  upon  it  the  stigma  of  disapprobation  ;  the 
Barbary  States  of  Africa,  occupying  the  same  paral- 
lels of  latitude  with  the  slave  States  of  our  Union, 
and  resembling  them  in  the  nature  of  their  bound- 
aries, their  productions,  their  climate,  and  the  "  pe- 
culiar institution,"  which  sought  shelter  in  both,  have 
been  changed  into  Abolitionists.  Algiers,  seated 
near  the  lino  of  36  deg.  30  min.,  has  been  dedicated 
to  Freedom.  Morocco,  by  its  untutored  ruler,  lias 
expressed  its  desire,  stamped  in  the  formal  terms  of 
a  treaty,  that  the  very  name  of  slavery  may  perish 
from  the  minds  of  men  ;  and  only  recently,  from  the 
Dey  of  Tunis  has  proceeded  that  noble  act,  by 
which,  "In  honor  of  God,  and  to  distinguish  man 
from  the  brute  creation" — I  quote  bis  own  words — 
he  decreed  its  total  abolition  throughout  his  domin- 
ions. Let  Christian  America  be  willing  to  be  taught 
by  these  examples.  God  forbid  that  our  Republic — 
"  heir  of  all  the  ages,  foremost  in  the  files  of  time" 
— should  adopt  anew  the  barbarism  which  they  have 
renounced. 

As  the  effort  now  making  is  extraordinary  in 
character,  so  no  assumption  seems  too  extraordinary 
to  be  wielded  in  its  support.  The  primal  truth  of 
the  equality  of  men,  as  proclaimed  in  our  Declaration 
of  Independence,  has  been  assailed,  and  this  great 
charter  of  our  country  discredited.  Sir,  you  and  1 
will  soon  pass  away,  but  that  will  continue  to  stand, 
above  impeachment  or  question.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  a  Declaration  of  Rights,  and 
the  language  employed,  though  general  in  its  char- 
acter, must  obviously  be  restrained  within  the  design 
and  sphere  of  a  Declaration  of  Rights,  involving  no 
such  absurdity  as  was  attributed  to  it  yesterday  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  [Mr.  Pettit.]  Sir,  it  is 
a  palpable  fact  that  men  are  not  born  equal  in  physi- 
cal strength  or  in  mental  capacities,  in  beauty  of 
form  or  health  of  body.  These  mortal  cloaks  of 
flesh  differ,  as  do  these  worldly  garments.  Diversity 
or  inequality  in  these  respects  is  the  law  of  creation. 
But,  as  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  as  all 
are  equal  in  his  sight,  whether  Dives  or  Lazarus, 
master  or  slave,  so  are  all  equal  in  natural  inborn 
rights  ;  and,  pardon  me,  if  I  say,  it  is  a  vain  sophism 
to  adduce  in  argument  against  this  vital  axiom  of 
Liberty,  the  physical  or  mental  inequalities  by  which 
men  are  characterized,  or  the  unhappy  degradation 
to  which,  in  violation  of  a  common  brotherhood, 
they  are  doomed.  To  deny  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence is  to  rush  on  the  bosses  of  the  shield 
of  the  Almighty,  which,  in  all  respects,  the  present 
measure  seems  to  do. 


To  the  delusive  suggestion  of  the  able  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Badger,]  that  by  the 
overthrow  of  this  prohibition,  the  number  of  slaves 
will  not  be  increased,  that  there  will  be  simply  a  be- 
neficent diffusion  of  Slavery,  and  not  its  extension, 
I  reply  at  once,  that  this  argument,  if  of  any  value — 
if  not  mere  words,  and  nothing  else — would  equally 
justify  and  require  the  overthrow  of  the  prohibition 
of  Slavery  in  the  free  States,  and,  indeed,  every- 
where throughout  the  world.  All  the  dikes,  which, 
in  different  countries,  from  time  to  time,  with  the 
march  of  civilization,  have  been  painfully  set  up 
against  the  inroads  of  this  evil,  must  be  removed, 
and  every  land  opened  anew  to  its  destructive  flood. 
It  is  clear,  beyond  dispute,  that  by  the  overthrow  of 
this  prohibition,  Slavery  will  be  quickened,  and 
slaves  themselves  will  be  multiplied,  while  new 
"  room  and  verge"  will  be  secured  for  the  gloomy 
operations  of  slave  law,  under  which  free  labor  will 
droop,  and  a  vast  territory  will  be  smitten  with 
sterility.  Sir,  a  blade  of  grass  would  not  grow 
where  the  horse  of  Attila  had  trod ;  nor  can  any 
true  prosperity  spring  up  in  the  foot-prints  of  the 
slave. 

But  it  is  suggested  that  slaves  will  not  be  carried 
into  Nebraska  in  large  numbers,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  question  is  of  small  practical  moment.  My  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  [Mr.  Everett,]  in  hiseloquent 
speech,  hearkened  this  suggestion,  and  allowed  him- 
self, while  upholding  the  prohibition,  to  disparage 
its  importance  in  a  manner,  from  which  I  feel  con- 
si  rained  kindly,  but  most  strenuously,  to  dissent. 
Sir,  the  census  shows  that  it  is  of  vital  consequence. 
There  is  Missouri  at  this  moment,  with  Illinois  on 
the  east  and  Nebraska  on  the  west,  all  covering 
nearly  the  same  spaces  of  latitude,  and  resembling 
each  other  in  soil,  climate,  and  productions.  Mark, 
now,  the  contrast!  By  the  potent  efficacy  of  tho 
Ordinance  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  Illinois  is 
now  a  free  State,  while  Missouri  has  87,422  slaves; 
and  the  simple  question  which  challenges  an  answer 
is,  whether  Nebraska  shall  be  preserved  in  the  coi>- 
dition  of  Illinois,  or  surrendered  to  that  of  Missouri  ? 
Surely  this  can  not  be  treated  lightly. 

But  for  myself,  I  am  unwilling  to  measure  tl>e 
exigency  of  the  prohibition  by  the  number  of  per- 
sons, whether  many  or  few,  whom  it  may  protect. 
Human  rights,  whether  in  a  solitary  individual  or  u 
vast  multitude,  are  entitled  to  an  equal  and  unhesi- 
tating support.  In  this  spirit*  the  flag  of  our  country 
only  recently  became  the  impenetrable  panoply  of 
a  homeless  wanderer,  who  claimed  its  protection  in 
a  distant  sea  ;  and  in  this  spirit,  I  am  constrained 
to  declare  that  there  is  no  place  accessible  to  human 
avarice,  or  human  lust,  or  human  force,  whether  in 
the  lowest  valley,  or  on  the  loftiest  mountain-top, 
whether  on  the  broad  flower-spangled  prairies,  or 
the  snowy  crests  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where 
the  prohibition  of  Slavery,  like  the  commandments 
of  the  Decalogue,  should  not  go. 

But  leaving  these  things  behind,  I  press  at  onoe 
to  the  argument. 

I.  And  now,  sir,  in  the  name  of  that  Public  Faith, 
which  is  the  very  ligament  of  civil  society,  and  which 
the  great  Roman  orator  tells  us  it  is  detestable  to bn  ak 
even  with  an  enemy,  I  arraign  this  scheme,  and  hold  it 
up  to  the  judgment  of  all  who  hear  me.  There  is  an  ear- 
ly Italian  story  of  an  experienced  citizen,  who,  when 
his  nephew  told  him  he  had  been  studying  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Bologna,  the  science  of  right,  said  in  reply, 
"  You  have  spent  your  time  to  little  purpose.  It 
would  have  been  better  had  you  learned  the  science 
of  might,  for  that  is  worth  two  of  the  other;"  and 
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the  bystanders  of  that  day  all  agreed  that  the  veteran 
■poke  die  truth.  I  begin,  sir,  by  assuming  that 
honorable  .Senators  will  not  act  in  this  spirit — that 
they  will  not  substitute  miglU  for  right — that  they 
will  not  wantonly  and  flagitiously  discard  any  obliga- 
tion, |  or  covenant,  because  they  chance  to 
possess  the  power;  but  that,  as  honest  men,  desirous 
to  do  right,  they  will  confront  this  question. 

Sir,  the  proposition  before  you  involves  not  mere- 
ly the  repeal  of  an  existing  law,  but  the  infraction 
of  solemn  obligations  originally  proposed  and  as- 
sumed by  the   South,  after  a  protracted   and   embit- 

i  nant  of  peace — with  1 1 
to    certain     specified     territory    therein 
namely:    "All   dial  Territory  ceded  by   France   to 
the  United  Stat  -,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana  ;" 
according   to  which,  in   •  ition  of  the  admis- 

sion  into  the    Union  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  State, 
slavery  was  fin-  evi  i  prohibited  in  all  the  remaining 
part  of  this  Ti  rritory  i  I  i<   i  lies  north  of  36  di 
min.     This  an  between  different  sections 

i if  the  Union — the  Slav.   8l  it<  -  of  the  first  pai 
the  Free  Stati  t  of  the  second  part — thouj 
known    as  the    Mi  crmpromise,  was    at   the 

time    styled    a    compact.      In    its    ttipulatioi 
Slavei  nan)  to  the  coi  science 

of  the  North,  and  ought  m  ive  been  i 

but  it  has  on  that  side  been  performed.  And  now 
the  imp'  i  formed   outstandii 

dom,  orig  inollj  pi  oj 1  and   u     i  v   ■ 

are  resisted. 

\  ■  i 

embodied   in  the   !■ 

cepted  by  the  country.     Meanwhile,  thi 
by   whom   tin  y  wei                  i   nnd    \  indii  ■ 
one    by    one,    dropped    from    tins    i 
Their  livii                               now  be  heard,  to 
for  the  pi               m  of  that  Public  1               « hich 
they  were  pledged.     But  this  extraordinary   lapse 
of  time,  with  the  complete  fruition  bj  "i"-  party  of 
ull  the  hem  lits  belongiug  to  it,  under  th 
gives  to'                iction  an  added  and  mi 
itrength.     Prescription  steps  in  with  new  b" 
confirm   th              ial  work;  to  the  end  that  while 
men  are  mortal,  controversies  shall  not  be  immor- 
tal.     Death,   with    inej  scythe,  baa    wed 

down  the  authors  of  this  compact;  but,  with  con- 
trive hour-glass,  it  has  counted  out  a 
of  yean,  which  now  defile  before  us,  like  so  man} 
gonriui  Is,  to  guard  the  sacred  londm  n  edom. 

A   sin  |  itemi'iit   of  facts,   derived   from  the 

journals  oi  I  contemporary  records,  will 

show  the  origin  and  natun  ompact,  the  in- 

fluence  by  which  it  was  established,  and  the  i 
timis  w hich  it  imposed. 

As   earlj    a      1818,  at    the   fii  ■  n   of  the 

fifteenth  Congress,  a  bill  was  reported  to  the  Bouse 
of  Representatives,  authorizing  the  people  of  the 
iuri  Territory  to  form  a  Constitution  and  State 
Government,  for  the  admission  i>i  such  State  into 
the  Union  ;  but,  at  that  session,  no  final  action  was 
bad  thereon.  At  the  next  session,  in  February, 
1819,  the  bill  was  again  brought  forward,  when  an 
eminent  Representative  6f  New  York,  whose  life 
1ms  been  spared  till  this  last  summer,  Mr.  JaMBS 
TaLLHADQE,  moved  a  >  lause  prohibiting  any  further 
introduction  of  .-laves  into  the  proposed  Stat 
securing  freedom  to  the  children  born  within  the 
Suite  ati  i  its  admission  into  the  Union,  on  attaining 
twenty-five  ye  .    This  important  proposition, 

which  assumi  '1  a  power  not  only  to  prohibit  the  in- 
gress of  Slavery  into  the  State  itself,  but  also  to 
abolish  it  there,  was  passed  in  the  affirmative,  after 


a  vehement  debate  of  three  days.     On  a  division  of 
the  question,   the  first  part,  prohibiting  the   further 
introduction  of  slaves,  was  adopted  by  87  yeas  to  76 
nays  ;   the   second   part,   providing   for  the   emanci- 
pation of  children,  was  adopted  by  82  yeas  to  78 
Other  propositions   to  thwart  the  operation 
■nendments  were  voted  down,  and  on  the 
17th  of  February  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
1  with  these  important  restrictio 
In  t!  ,  after  debute,  the  provision  for  the 

emancipation  of  children  was   struck  out  by  31  \  ■  as 
r  provisi  -t   the   further 

introduction  of  it  by  22 

to   l(i   nays.      Thus  I,  the    bill  was  re- 

turned to  thi    II  iuse,   which,   on    March  2d,  by  a 

currence. 

Senate  adhered  to  their  amendments,  and  the 

ii  d  to  their  die- 

i    bill 
-t  ;    and    hei  nmph   of 

"in. 

Meanwhile,  the  same  controvi 
on  the  bill  pending  nt  t  time  for  i 

oi  the  Territi  then  known  ns 

uri.     Tho 
adopted    in    the    Missouri    bill 
i    bj  Mi .   T  > 
i  ;  but  a! 
on  th  House 

they  w.re 
I  i  \  i 

intro- 
to  86* 
:  was 
la    tl 

Mr.    Bi  Kin i  i ,   of    R  Ii 

•  •dllC- 

s  to  1 4  yi 

itory ; 
and  I  imph  of  S 

At  I 

..on. 
It  was  in  the  m  on  tb.  ill,  at 

•  i,  that  we  fin- 
promise.      1' -t    itcd  in   bis  efforts  to  piobil.it 

'■'.      i 
i  it  important  that  some  |j 
beyond  whicl  ild  not  be  permit- 

ted."    II  d  it-  prohibition  hereafter  in  nil 

territories  of  the  United 

min.  north  latitude.  This  proposition,  though  with- 
draw ii  afti  r  di  omed  by  Mr. 
Livermore,  I  Hampt  -  made  in  the 
-■-."  It  n as  opposed  by  Mr. 
.  of  Ti  n  on  behalf  ol  .  who 
a\  ""  ed  hi  itriction  ;  and  also 
bj  Mr.  Ogle,  of  Pennsylvania,  if  Freedom, 
who  i               unst    any  Compromise  by   whicl 

u  any  of  the  Ti  rritories,  should  be  recognised 
or  sanctioned  by  Congress."  In  this  spirit  it  was 
oppoa  ipported  by  others,  among  whom  was 

<  reneral  Harrison,  afterwards  Presidi  nt  of  the  United 
States,  who  "assented  to  the  expedii  ncy  of  estab- 
lishing some  such  line  of  discrimination  ;"   but  pro- 
posed  a   line   due  west   from    the   mouth  of  tin-  1  >■  i 
Moines,  thus  constituting  the  northern  and  not  the 
southern  boundary  of  Missouri,   the    partition   line 
en  I  reedom  and  Slavery. 
But  this  idea  of  Compromise,  though  suggested 
by  Taylor,  was  thus  early  adopted  and  vindicated  in 
this    very    debate,    by    an    eminent    character,    Mr. 
[  Louts  McLank,  of  Delaware,  who  has  since  held 
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high  office  in  the  country,  and  enjoyed  no  common 
measure  of  public  confidence.  Of  all  the  leading 
sectors  in  these  early  scenes,  he  and  Mr.  Mercer 
alone  are  yet  spared.      On  this  occasion  he  said: 

"  The  fixing  of  a  line  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  north 
of  which  Slavery  should  not  be  tolerated,  had  alicays  been 
Kith  him  a  favorite  policy,  and  he  hoped  the  day  was  not  dis- 
tant when,  upon  the  principles  of  fair  compromise,  it  nv'ght 
constitutionally  be  effected.  The  present  attempt  he  regard- 
ed as  premature." 

After  opposing  the  restriction  on  Missouri,  he 
concluded  by  declaring: 

"  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  mean  to  abandon  the  policy 
to  which  I  alluded  in  the  commencement  of  my  remarks. 
I  think  it  but  fair  that  hoth  sections  of  the  Union  should  be 
accommodated  on  this  subject,  with  regard  to  which  so 
much  feeling  has  been  manifested.  The  same  great  motives 
of  policy  which  reconciled  and  harmonized  the  jarring  ami 
discordant  elements  of  our  system  originally,  and  which 
enabled  the  framers  of  our  happy  Constitution  to  compro- 
mise the  differ:  nt  interests  which  then  prevailed  on  this 
and  other  subjects,  if  properly  cherished  by  us,  will  enable 
us  to  achieve  similar  objects.  If  we  meet  upon  principles  of 
reciprocity,  we  cannot  fail  to  do  justice  to  all.  It  has  al- 
ready  been  avowed,  by  gentlemen  on  this  floor  from  the  South 
and  the  West,  that  'they  will  agree  upon  a  line  which  shall  divide 
die  slaveholding  fnun  the  nonslaoekolding  States.  It  is  this 
proposition  I  am  anxious  to  effect;  but  I  wish  to  effect  it  by 
some  compart  which  shall  be  binding  upon  all  parties  and  all 
subsequent  Legislatures  :  which  cannot  be  changed,  and  will 
not  fluctuate  with  the  diversity  of  feeling  and  of  sentiment 
to  which  this  empire,  in  ite  march,  must  be  destined.  There 
is  a  vast  and  immense  tract  of  country  west  of  the  Mi- 
pi,  yet  to  be  settled,  and  intimately  connected  with  the 
Northern  section  of  the  Union,  upon  which  this  Compromise 
can  be  effected." 

The  suggestions  of  Compromise  were  at  this  time 
vain;  each  party  was  determined.  The  North,  by 
the  prevailing  voice  of  its  representatives,  claimed 
all  for  Freedom  ;  the  South,  by  its  potential  command 
of  the  Senate,  claimed  all  for  Slavery. 

The  report  of  this  debate  aroused  the  country. 
For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  Freedom,  after  an 
animated  struggle,  hand  to  hand,  has  been  kept  in 
check  by  Slavery.  The  original  policy  of  our  Fa- 
thers in  the  restriction  of  Slavery  was  suspended, 
and  this  giant  wrong  threatened  to  stalk  into  all  the 
broad  national  domain.  Men  at  the  North  were 
humbled  and  amazed.  The  imperious  demands  of 
Slavery  seemed  incredible.  Meanwhile,  the  whole 
subject  was  adjourned  from  Congress  to  the  people. 
Through  the  press  and  at  public  meetings,  an  earn- 
est voice  was  raised  against  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri into  the  Union  without  the  restriction  of  Slav- 
ery. Judges  left  the  bench  and  clergymen  the  pul- 
pit, to  swell  the  indignant  protest  which  arose  from 
good  men,  without  distinction  of  party  or  of  pursuit. 

The  movement  was  not  confined  to  a  few  persons, 
nor  to  a  few  States.  A  public  meeting,  at  Trenton, 
in  New. Jersey,  was  followed  by  others  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  and  finally  at  Worcester,  Salem, 
and  Boston,  where  committees  were  organized  to 
rally  the  country.  The  citizens  of  Baltimore  con- 
vened at  the  court-house,  with  the  Mayor  in  the 
chair,  resolved  that  the  future  admission  of  slaves 
into  the  States  hereafter  formed  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, ought  to  be  prohibited  by  Congress.  Villages, 
towns,  and  cities,  by  memorial,  petition,  and  prayer, 
called  upon  Congress  to  maintain  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  the  prohibition  of  Slavery.  The  same  prin- 
ciple was  also  commended  by  the  resolutions  of 
State  Legislatures  ;  and  Pennsylvania,  inspired  by 
the  teachings  of  Franklin  and  the  convictions  of  the 
respectable  denomination  of  Friends,  unanimously 
asserted  at  once  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to 
prohibit  Slavery  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  so- 
lemnly called  appealed  to  her  sister  States,  "  to  re- 
fuse  to    covenant  with    crime."     New  Jersey  and 


Delaware  followed,  hoth  also  unanimously.  Ohio 
asserted  the  same  principle;  so  did  also  Indiana. 
The  latter  State,  not  content  with  providing  for  the 
future,  severely  censured  one  of  its  Senators,  for  his 
vote  to  organize  Arkansas  without  the  prohibition  of 
Slavery.  The  resolutions  of  New  York  were  rein- 
forced by  the  recommendation  of  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton. 

Amidst  these  excitements,  Congress  came  to- 
gether in  December,  1819,  taking  possession  of 
these  Halls  of  the  Capitol  for  the  first  time  since 
their  desolation  by  the  British.  On  the  day  after 
the  receipt  of  the  President's  Message,  two  several 
committees  of  the  House  were  constituted,  one  to 
consider  the  application  of  Maine,  and  the  other  of 
Missouri,  to  enter  the  Union  as  separate  and  inde- 
pendent States.  With  only  the  delay  of  a  single 
day,  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  was  re- 
ported to  the  House  without  the  restriction  of  Sla- 
very ;  but,  as  if  shrinking  from  the  immediate  dis- 
cussion of  the  great  question  it  involved,  afterwards, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mercer,  of  Virginia,  its  con- 
sideration was  postponed  for  several  weeks;  all 
which,  he  it  observed,  is  in  open  contrast  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  present  discussion  has  been 
precipitated  upon  Congress.  Meanwhile,  the  Maine 
bill,  when  reported  to  the  House,  was  promptly 
acted  upon,  and  sent  to  the  Senate. 

In  the  interval  between  the  report  of  the  Missouri 
bill  and  its  consideration  by  the  House,  a  committee 
was  constituted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor,  of  New 
York,  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  prohibiting 
the  introduction  of  Slavery  into  the  Territories  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  This  committee,  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight,  was  discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  subject,  which,  it  was  understood,  would  en- 
ter into  the  postponed  debate  on  the  Missouri  bill. 
This  early  effort  to  interdict  Slavery  in  the  Territo- 
ries by  a  special  law  is  worthy  of  notice,  on  account 
of  snine  of  the  expressions  of  opinion  which  it  drew 
forth.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Taylor 
declared,  that — 

"  He  presumed  there  were  no  members,  he  knew  of 
none,  who  doubted  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to 
impose  such  a  restriction  on  the  Territories." 

A  generous  voice  from  Virgina  recognised  at  once 
the  right  and  duty  of  Congress.  This  was  from 
Charles  Fenton  Mercer,  who  declared,  that — 

"  When  the  question  proposed  should  come  fairly  before 
the  House,  he  should  support  the  proposition.  He  should 
record  his  vote  against  suffering  the  dark  cloud  of  inhu- 
manity, which  now  darkened  his  country,  from  rolling  on 
beyond  the  peaceful  shores  of  the  Mississippi." 

At  length,  on  the  26th  January,  1820,  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
Missouri  bill,  and  proceeded  with  its  discussion, 
day  by  day,  till  the  28th  of  February,  when  it  was 
reported  back  with  amendments.  But,  meanwhile, 
the  same  question  was  presented  to  the  Senate, 
where  a  conclusion  was  reached  earlier  than  in  the 
House.  A  clause  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  was 
tacked  to  the  Maine  bill.  To  this  an  amendment 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Pennsylvania,  pro- 
hibiting the  further  introduction  of  Slavery  into  the 
State,  which,  after  a  fortnight's  debate,  was  defeated 
by  27  nays  to  16  yeas. 

The  debate  in  the  Senate  was  of  unusual  interest 
and  splendor.  It  was  especially  illustrated  by  an 
effort  of  transcendent  power  from  that  great  lawyer 
and  orator,  William  Pinkney.  Recently  returned 
from  a  succession  of  missions  to  foreign  courts,  and 
at  this  time  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  Ameri- 
can bar,  particularly  skilled  in  questions  of  consti- 
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turional  law,  his  coarse  as  a  Senator  from  Maryland 
was  calculated  to  produce  a  profound   impression. 
In  a  speech  which  drew  to  this  chamber  an  admiring 
throng    for   two   day?,   and   which    at   the   time   was 
fondly  compared  with  the  best  example?  of  G 
and  Rome,  he   first  authoritatively  proposed  and  de- 
veloped  the    Missouri   Compromise.     His  nr 
effort  was    mainly  directed    against   the   restriction 
upon    Missouri,  but   it   began    and    ended    with   the 
idea  of  compromise.      "  Notwithstani 
"occasional    appearances  of  rather  an  unfavn 

iption,  I  have  long  since  persuaded  myself  that 
the  Mu  own  ;ied,  mi>ht  he  laid 

to  rest,  with  innocence  and  safety,  by  son 
fori/  Compromise  at  hast,  by  which,    - 
we  might  reconcile  the  extremes  of  conflicting  views 
and  feelings,  without   air  tional 

principles."      And  he  closed  with    the  hope  that  the 

i  lion  on  Missouri  woul 

the  whole  question  "  „  f'  in  a  man- 

ner H  /  a  pr.^; 

Slavery  in   tht    Territory  t  A  ami  a 

»r»." 

This    authoritative    proposition    of    Compromise, 
from  die   most  powerful   advocate  of  the  uncondi- 
tional .    made    in    the 
Senate   on    the    21st    of    January.  arioos 
indications,  it   seems  I 
in   that   body.      Finally,  on   the   17th   of 
the    union   of    M                      V                            ,■   lull    pre- 
vailed  tli.  i                      s  to  °1  i    ■  ».     On  tl 
dav.  Mr.  Thou                inois,  wl 
with  the  South 

introduced  thi  prohibitii       S 

north  oi  36  deg.  30  min.,  whirl. 

,   section  of  ■  ,,-j  net. 

mad.-  to  include  the  Arkant  ,  this 

prohibition  ;  hut  the  South  i 
Hon  ol   the  area  of  Freedom,  arid   it 
by  0  I  nays  to  20  ■■<  is.     Tl  •■  prohibition,    • 
by  Mr.  Thomas,  then   prevailed,  by  3 
10  nays.     Anion?  those  in  the  affirmative  weri 
the  Senators  from  each  of  the  -  •        -    I 

ana,    Tennessee,    Kentucky,    !>■ 
and   Alabama,  and  .  fr,,m 

each  of  the  slu  i  Btates,  Mississippi  and  North  I 
linn,  including    in   the   honorable   hi  miliar 

names  of  William  Pinkney,  .1  imes  Brown,  and  WO- 
liam  Rufus  hi 

This  hill,  as  thus  amended,  is  the  Erst  '. 
embodiment  of  ihe  M  -  mpacl  or  Compro- 

mise, the  essentia]  conditions  of  which  were,  r 
mission  of  Missouri  a-  a  Stat.-,  without  any  n 
lion  of  Shivery,  and  the  prohibit]  S      -  erv  in  all 

the  remaining  Territory  oi  i  north 

30  min.     This  hill,  thus  composed,  containing 

these  two  propositions — this  double  measun — finnllv 
passed   the  Senate  by  a  test  vote  ,.f  •:  1  j      - 
nays.     Th,.  yeas  embraced  every  Bonthern  Senator, 
except   Nathaniel   Maron,  of  N,.rth   Carolina,  and 
William    Smith,  of  South  Carolina.     The   nav  - 
braced    every    Northern    Senator,    except    tlie    two 
Senators  from  Illinois,  and    one  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  and    one   from    New  Hampshire.      And    this, 
sir,  is  the  record  of  the  first  sta^e  in  the  adopt ; 
the  Missouri  Compromise.     First  openlv  announced 
and  vindicated   on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  by  a  dis- 
tinguished Southern  statesman,  it  was  forced  on  the 
North  by  nn  almost  unanimous  Southern  vote. 

While  things  ha.l  thus  culminated  in  the  Senate, 

--ion  was   still  proceeding  in  the  other  House 

on   the   original    Missouri   bill.     This  was  for  a  mo- 

ment  arrested  by  the  reception  from  the  Senate  of 


the  Maine  hill,  embodying  the  Missouri  Ccmpro- 
mise.  Upon  this,  action  was  at  once  had,  the  Com- 
promise was  rejected,  and  the  bill  left  in  its  oririnal 
condition.      Tin's   was  done    by    1  Even 

the  prohibition  of  Slavery  was  thrown  out  by  159 
yeas  to  18  nays,  both  the  North  and  the  South  uni- 
ting aeainst  it.  The  Senate,  on  receiving  the  bill 
back  from  the  House,  insisted  on  their  amendments. 
.  in  turn,  insisted  on  their  di-a£Teement. 
lin;:  to  parliametr  Committee  of 

Conference  between  the  two  II  appointed. 

Mr.  Thom  inois,   Mr.  Pihkket,  of  Mary- 

.  nam- 

p  lit  of  the 

R '  .  T  v  ri 
w  York,    M  .   I.  ■■■■■ 
Mr.  Parker,  ,  and  Mr.  KV 

.  on  the  part  of  th 
Meanwhile,  the   1 1  n  the  uri 

;ri   bill.     An  amendn.  rily   inter- 

B 

1  the 
.   M  a 

■•k.'   The 
l   the  ulti- 
matum of  the  Senate.  f  Slaver 
in  Missouri — involvinp,  i  lion  in 

i".'tn    of 

■  ;ittee 

-.  the   ditr 

i,  nnd 

■  to  a 
imply 

■•  in  the  I  .in  of 

m  then   enme. 
i  bill. 
it  in  the  A  :  — 

'•  Mr.  Lowirosi 

nn  I  urce.1  with 

wns  d'  ■■ 

'•  Mr.    Ml 
with  c 

he  win  c  •  tupoiiuori   • 

•eat" 

In    conformity  with    I 

soori 

The  Slavery  in  M< 

!   b\  n  v.  ■  : 

-  :    and    t;  in    rill 

Territories  north   of  36  d(  g.  30  min..  exclusive  of 

tituted  !•• 
42  nays.     Amnn»  t;  ruished  Southern  names 

in  the  affirmative  are  Louis   M'l  van, 

Samuel  Smith,  of  Maryland,  William   Lownd* 
South    Carolina,   an<l    Charles    1    nt  in    Mercrr,    of 
v  lia.     The  title  oft  ri  bill  was  amend- 

ed in  conformity  with  this  prohibition,  by  ndding 
"and  to  prohibit  Slavery  in  certain  Tet» 
ritories."  The  bills  then  passeil  both  II  B*  I  with- 
out a  division  :  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  3d 
March,  1820,  the  National  Intelligencer  contained 
an  exulting-  article,  entitled,  '"The  Question  8 
tied." 

Another  paper,  published   in   Baltimore,  immedi- 
ately after  the  passage  of  the  Compromise,  \indi. 
it  as  a  perpetual  compact,  which  could  not  be  dii- 
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turbed.  The  language  is  so  clear  and  strong-  that  I 
will  read  it,  although  it  has  been  already  quoted  by 
my  friend  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Chase]: — 

"  It  is  true  the  Compromise  is  supported  only  by  the  letter  of 
the  law,  repealablc  by  the  authority  which  enacted  it;  but  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  give  this  law  a  mokai  force  equal 
to  that  of  a  positive  provision  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  we  do 
not  hazard  anything  by  saying  that  the  Constitution  exists  in 
its  observance.  Both  parties  have  sacrificed  much  to  concil- 
iation. We  wish  to  see  the  compact  kept  in  good  faith,  and 
we  trust  that  a  kind  Providence  will  open  the  way  to  re- 
lieve us  of  an  evil  which  every  good  citizen  deprecates  as 
the  supreme  curse  of  the  country." — Niles's  Register. 

The  distinguished  leaders  in  this  settlement  were 
all  from  the  South.  As  early  as  February,  1819, 
Louis  M'Lane,  of  Delaware,  had  urged  it  upon 
Congress,  "  by  some  compact  binding  upon  all  sub- 
sequent legislatures."  It  was  in  1820  brought  for- 
ward and  upheld  in  the  Senate  by  William  Pink- 
net  of  Maryland,  and  passed  in  that  body  by  the 
vote  of  every  Southern  Senator  except  two,  against 
the  vote  of  every  Northern  Senator  except  four. 
The  Committee  of  Conference,  through  which  it 
finally  prevailed,  was  filled,  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate, with  inflexible  partisans  of  the  South,  such  as 
might  fitly  represent  the  sentiments  of  its  President, 
pro  tern.,  John  Gaillard,  a  Senator  from  South 
Carolina ;  on  the  part  of  the  House,  it  was  nomi- 
nated by  Henry  Clay,  the  Speaker,  and  Repre- 
sentative from  Kentucky.  This  committee,  thus 
constituted,  drawing  its  double  life  from  the  South, 
was  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  Compromise.  A 
private  letter  from  Mr.  Pinkney,  written  at  the 
time,  and  preserved  by  his  distinguished  biographer, 
shows  that  the  teport  made  by  the  committee  came 
from  him : — 

"  The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union 
(without  restriction  as  to  Slavery)  may  be  considered  as  pnjt. 
That  bill  was  sent  back  again  ibis  morning  from  the  House, 
with  the  restriction  as  to  Slavery.  The  Senate  voted  to 
amend  it  by  striking  out  the  restriction  (27  to  15),  and  pro- 
posed, as  another  amendment,  what  I  have  all  along  bet  n  the 
advocate  of,  a  restriction  upon  the  vacant  territory  to  the  north 
and  west,  as  to  Slavery.  To-night  the  House  of  Repn 
tives  have  agreed  to  both  t>fth<  se  amendments,  in  opposition 
to  their  former  votes,  and  this  affair  is  si  ttled,  To-morrow 
we  shall  (of  course)  recede  from  our  amendments  as  t., 
Maine  (our  object  beins  effected),  and  both  States  will  be 
admitted.  This  happy  result  has  br.cn  accomplished  by  the 
Conference,  of  which  1  was  a  member  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
and  ofichich  I  proposed  the  report  which  has  been  made." 

Thus  again  the  Compromise  takes  its  life  from 
the  South."  Proposed  in  the  committee  by  Mr. 
Pinkney,  it  was  urged  on  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, with  great  earnestness,  by  Mr.  Lowndes, 
of  South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Mercer,  of  Virginia; 
and  here  again  is  the  most  persuasive  voice  of  the 
South.  When  passed  by  Congress,  it  next  came 
before  the  President,  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia, 
for  his  approval,  who  did  not  sign  it  till  after  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  his  Cabinet,  in  writing,  com- 
posed of  John  Quincy  Adams,  William  H.  Craw- 
lord,  Smith  Thompson,  John  C.  Calhoun,  and 
William  Wirt — a  majority  of  whom  were  Southern 
men — that  the  prohibition  of  Slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories was  constitutional.  Thus  yet  again  the 
Compromise  takes  its  life  from  the  South. 

As  the  Compromise  took  its  life  from  the  South, 
so  the  South,  in  the  judgment  of  its  own  statesmen 
at  the  time,  and  according  to  unquestionable  facts, 
wtis  the  conquering  party.  It  gained  at  once  its 
darling  object,  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  Slave 
State  ;  and  subsequently  the  admission  of  Arkansas, 
also  as  a  Slave  State.  From  the  crushed  and  hum- 
bled North,  it  received  more  than  the  full  consider- 
ation stipulated  in  its  favor.  On  the  side  of  the 
North  the  contract  has  been  more  than  executed. 


And  now  the  South  refuses  to  perform  the  part 
which  it  originally  proposed  and  assumed.  With 
the  consideration  in  its  pocket,  it  repudiates  the 
bargain  which  it  forced  upon  the  country.  This, 
sir,  is  a  simple  statement  of  the  present  question. 

A  subtle  German  has  declared,  that  he  could  find 
heresies  in  the  Lord's  Prayer — and  I  believe  it  is 
only  in  this  spirit  that  any  flaw  can  be  found  in  the 
existing  obligations  of  this  compact.  As  late  as 
1848,  in  the  discussions  of  this  body,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  who  sits  behind  me,  [Mr.  Mason,] 
while  condemning  it  in  many  aspects,  says : — 

"  Yet  as  it  was  screed  to  as  a  Compromise  by  the  South 
for  the  sake  of  the  Union,  I  would  be  the  last  to  disturb  it." — 
Congressional  Globe,  Appendix,  1st  Sessio7i,  '60th  Congress, 
vol.  xix.,  p.  887. 

Even  this  distinguished  Senator  recognised  it  as  an 
obligation  which  he  would  not  disturb.  And,  though 
disbelieving  the  original  constitutionality  of  the  ar- 
rangement, he  was  clearly  right.  I  know,  sir,  that 
it  is  in  form  simplv  a  legislative  act;  but  as  the  Act 
of  Settlement  in  England,  declaring  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  subject,  and  settling  the  succession 
of  the  Crown,  has  become  a  permanent  part  of  tho 
British  Constitution,  irrepealable  by  any  common 
legislation,  so  this  act,  under  all  the  circumstances 
attending  its  passage,  also  by  long  acquiescence  and 
the  complete  performance  of  its  conditions  by  one 
party,  has  become  a  part  of  our  fundamental  law, 
irrepealable  by  any  common  legislation.  As  well 
might  Congress  at  this  moment  undertake  to  over- 
haul the  original  purchase  of  Louisiana,  as  unconsti- 
tutional, and  now,  on  this  account,  thrust  away  that 
magnificent  heritage,  with  all  ils  cities,  States,  and 
Territories,  teeming  with  civilization.  The  Missouri 
Compact,  in  ils  unperformed  obligations  to  Freedom, 
stands  at  this  day  as  impregnable  as  the  Louisiana 
purchase. 

I  appeal  to  Senators  about  me,  not  to  disturb  it. 
I  appeal  to  the  Senators  from  Virginia,  to  keep  in- 
violate the  compact  made  in  their  behalf  by  James 
Barbour  and  Charles  Fenton  Mercer.  I  appeal  to 
the  Senators  from  South  Carolina,  to  guard  the  work 
of  John  Gaillard  and  William  Lowndes.  I  appeal 
to  the  Senators  from  Maryland,  to  uphold  the  Com- 
promise which  elicited  the  constant  support  of  Sam- 
uel Smith,  and  was  first  triumphantly  pressed  by  the 
unsurpassed  eloquence  of  Pinkney.  I  appeal  to  tho 
Senators  from  Delaware,  to  maintain  the  landmark 
of  Freedom  in  the  Territory  of  Louisiana,  early 
espoused  by  Louis  McLane.  I  appeal  to  the  Sena- 
tors from  Kentucky,  not  to  repudiate  the  pledges  of 
Henry  Clay.  I  appeal  to  the  Senators  from  Ala- 
bama, not  to  break  the  agreement  sanctioned  by  the 
earliest  votes  in  the  Senate  of  their  late  most  cher- 
ished fellow-citizen,  William  Rufus  King. 

Sir,  Congress  may  now  set  aside  this  obligation, 
repudiate  this  plighted  faith,  annul  this  compact; 
and  some  of  you,  forgetful  of  the  majesty  of  honest 
dealing,  in  order  to  support  Slavery,  may  consider 
it  advantageous  to  use  this  power.  To  all  such  let 
me  commend  a  familiar  story:  An  eminent  leader 
in  antiquity,  Themistocles,  once  announced  to  tho 
Athenian  Assembly,  that  he  had  a  scheme  to  pro- 
pose, highly  beneficial  to  the  state,  but  which  could 
not  be  expounded  to  the  many.  Arislides,  surnamed 
the  Just,  was  appointed  to  receive  the  secret,  and 
to  report  upon  it.  His  brief  and  memorable  judg- 
ment was,  that,  while  nothing  could  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  Athens,  nothing  could  be  more  unjust; 
and  the  Athenian  multitude,  responding  at  once,  re- 
jected the  proposition.  It  appears  that  it  wa3 
proposed  to  burn  the  combined  Greek  fleet,  which 
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then  rested  in  trie  security  of  peare  in  a  neighboring 
sea,  and  thus  confirm  the  naval  supremacy  of  Athens, 
A  similar  proposition  is  now  brought  before  the 
American  Senate.  You  are  asked  to  destroy  a  r-afc- 
guard  of  Freedom,  consecrated  by  solemn  compact, 
under  which  the  country  is  now  reposing  in  d 
curitv  of  peace,  and  thus  confirm  the  suprcn 
Slavery.  To  this  institution  and  its  partisans  it  may 
S'em  to  be  advantageous ;  l"jt  notfain  e  more 

unju>t.  Let  the  judgment  of  the  Athenian  multi- 
Unit-  be  \' 

This  is  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  head.  I  now 
past  to  the  .-■  cond  branch  of  the  argun. 

II.  bit,  iiis  not  only  ns  an   infraction 

of  solemn  compact,  embodied  in  ancient  law,  that  I 

_  n  this  bill.      I 
extravagant  departure  from  I 
policy  of  our  fatht 

And  here,  sir,  bear   with   me  iii   a  brief  recital  of 
admitted  bets.     At  the  period  of  the  D 
«>f  Imlt  p'  ndenee  there  varde  of  half  a  mil- 

Kon  coli  red  net nni  held  ii  'it  the 

DaHy  stolen  from  Africa,  o\  were  the  childi 

■.\  ho  had  been  stoli  a,  and,  ibuted 

throughout  the  whole  •  to  be  found  in 

amber  in  the  IUit  the 

spirit  of  Freedom  then  prevailed  in  I  The 

fathers  of  the  Repul  lie 

pendence,  wei  s  wil  b  the 

appeal  for  tfaeii  ov  n  Kbi  ile  holding  in 

v-men,  "  ^ u  i !  •  ■ 

like  their  own."     The  sami 
ol  the  pi  ople,  wl 

At  a  town  m>  i  I ' . 

on  the  12th   December,  15";  lowing  I 

ration  was  made : — 

"  It  i»  wiih  singular  | 

of  the  '  i.  in  si  in' 

-  we  <■  < u ii-  • 
bo  loudly  to  complain  of  i 
•re  i« Ilj  .IrMtrc*,  t'turtk 

: 

The  South  responded  in  similar  strains.  At  a 
meeting  in  Darien,  Georgia,  in  1775,  the  following 
important  resolution  was  pud  forth: — 

show  tli.'  wen  rrf  not  influence)  hy  nnv 

Contracted  <r  interest  .i  i  i  geni-rul  | 

Ihropy  f  ir  nil  niitiiW •■■ 
complexion,  we  berc  probation  • 

the  nnn  itural  prai 
the  ui' 

•"t  tor  it)— a  r"  i  i<'il  in  In 

cud  cruelly,  and  big]  il4  wHl 

u  lives,  del  I  ..-low  men, 

niul  <•■  irrupt  I  laying 

the  tniM-  of  that  liberty  we  i  r,  Mid  wh 

■  Almighty  to  CMitiune  to  the  I  upon  h  very 

wrong  foundation.    We,  tl  re  at  ill  rim. s  to 

■  utmo-t  endeavors  lor  the  mnaraiiuasion  of  our 
ny,  upon  the  m 
the  i:  I  themselves."— -Anericmti  ArcMva,   . 

.  vol.  i ,  p.  1133, 

The  soul  of  Virginia,  during  thi-i  period,  found 
a!*o  fervid  utterance  through  J  ••,  v.  ho,  by 

his  precious  and  immortal  words, has  enrolled  hira- 

S''lf  among  the  earliest  Abolitionists   of  the  country. 
In  his  address  to  the  Virginia  Convention  of 
lie   openly  avowed,  while  vindicating   the   rights   of 
I?riti-di   America,    that  "  the   abolition   of  domestic 
SI  ivery  is  the  greatest  object  re  in  these  Col- 

onics, tokereit  teas  imhappily  introdweed  in  tkeir  «- 
fiint  stele.''  And  then  again,  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  he  embodied  sentiments  which,  when 
practically  applied,  will  give  freedom  to  every  Slave 
throughout  the  land.     "  We  hold  these  tnulis  to  be 
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self-evident,"  says  our  country,  speaking  by  the  voice 
of  Jefferson,  "that  all  men  are  created  equal; 
that  they  are  endowed  with  certain  inalienable  rights; 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  And  again,  in  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation,  he  brought  forward,  as  early  as  178-1, 
to  •  xelude  Slavery  from  all  the  Terri- 
tnry  •'  ceded  or  to  be  ceded"'  by  the  States  of  the 
Fed'  including  the  whole  territory 

now  M  $ipp>i  and  Alaba- 

ma.    Lost  at  first  by  a  single  vote  only,  this  measure 
•antiaily  •  it  day,  by  a 

mil   in    I  >n- 

fnmed  in  the  Mr. Iii  nice  of  the  Northwestern  Terri- 

9l    '.es. 
Tim-  •  inctly  di  Ann-  * 

B  public, 

and  their  d   termination  to  ]  itional  Gov- 

•  within  the  sphere  of  its  jurisdiction,  openly, 

!om. 
The  Fe.l. nl  Constitutj  pted  in  1788. 

And  In -r.  in  the  same  spirit.     The  emphatic 

.  «  hich 

onr  country  I  lips  as  wg, 

i  it  claimed  itl  I   nations  of  the 

iblfl    to   the 

;.ni,  when  it  -   its  ob- 

'.i 

,  and  t'i  the 

Thus, 

ace  the  Cons)  tutioa  was 

S      IVI- 

ry —  ■     • . .  hold- 

.  form, 

':  Lit    to 

.'. .  il'.ire,'' 

■     I  Toe    mV 

•     not  allowed 

to  find  a  It,  n hile  ^  was 

•i.lni.iit,  and, 

'ion, 

p-irtic  lers, 

which  i-  s  the  I  ol   hide 

•.    nr  pli'd,  t0   car:  loflB 

to  all  within  the  s]  It  was  ipe- 

I  that  "  no  person  shall  be  deprived 

of  lit".  .  without  due  process  of 

law  ;"  thai  is,  without  da  t,  indictment, 

or  other  judicial   ptoci  express 

anal  Liberty,  and  an  .  terdict 

upon  its  1  within   die   national  ju- 

risdiction. 

It    i,  .atcs   on  the   National 

like  the  slave-trade,  was 

B  I  eel) 

sup...  th  it   they   would   both   disappear 

her.     Nor  do  any  words  employed  in  our  day 
ounce  it  with  an  indignation  more  burning  than 
thosi  id  on  the  Hpe  of  the  Fathers,    Early 

in  the  Convention,  Gouverneur  Moms,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, broke  forth  in  the  language  of  an  Abolition- 
i.uld  concur  in  upholding  domestic 
Slavei-v.  It  was  a  nefarious  institution.  It  was  the 
curse  of  1  In  another  mood,  and  with  mild, 

Heal  phrase,  Mr.  Madison  "  thought  it  wrong  U» 
a.lmit  in  the  Constitution  the  idea  of  property  in 
man."  And  WasHIWOTOIT,  in  letters  written  near 
this  period — which  completely  describe  the  aims  of 
an  Abolitionist — avowed  that  "  it  was  among  his  fir-t 
wishes  to  see  s"me  plan  adopted  by  which  Slavery 
in  iv  be  abolished  by  law,"  and  that  to  this  end  "  his 
suffrage  should  not  be  wanting." 

In  this  spirit  wus  the  National  Constitution  adoptr 
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ed.  In  this  spirit  the  National  Government  was  first 
organized  under  Washington.  And  here  there  is  a 
fact  of  peculiar  significance,  well  worthy  of  perpet- 
ual remembrance.  At  the  time  that  this  great  chief 
took  his  first  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  national  ensign  nowhere  within 
the  national  territory  covered  a  single  slave.  On  the 
sea  an  execrable  piracy,  the  trade  in  slaves,  was  still, 
to  the  national  scandal,  tolerated  under  the  national 
flag.  In  the  States,  as  a  sectional  institution,  be- 
neath the  shelter  of  local  laws,  Slavery  unhappily 
found  a  home.  But  in  the  only  Territories  at  this 
time  belonging  to  the  Nation,  the  broad  region  of 
the  Northwest,  it  had  already,  by  the  Ordinance  of 
Freedom,  been  made  impossible,  even  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  The  District  of  Co- 
.  lumbia,  with  its  fatal  dowry,  had  not  yet  been  ac- 
quired. 

Entering  upon  his  high  duties,  Washington  him- 
self an  Abolitionist,  was  surrounded  by  men  who,  by 
their  lives  and  declared  opinions,  were  pledged  to 
warfare  with  Slavery.  There  was  John  Adams, 
the  Vice-President,  who  had  early  announced  that 
"  consenting  to  Slaver)'  is  a  sacrilegious  breach  of 
trust."  There  was  Alexander  Hamilton,  who, 
os  a  member  of  the  Abolition  Society  of  New  York, 
had  only  recently  united  in  a  solemn  petition  for 
those  who,  "  though  free  by  the  laws  of  God,  are  held 
in  slavery  by  the  laws  of  the  State."  There  was, 
also,  another  character  of  spotless  purity  and  com- 
manding influence,  John  Jay,  President  of  the  Ab- 
olition Society  of  New  York,  until  by  the  nomination 
of  Washington  he  became  Chief-Justice  of  the 
United  States.  In  his  sight  Slavery  was  an  "  ini- 
quity"— "  a  sin  of  crimson  dye,"  against  which  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel  should  testify,  and  which  the 
Government  should  seek  in  every  way  to  abolish. 
"  Were  I  in  the  Legislature,"  he  wrote,  "  I  would 
present  a  bill  for  the  purpose  with  great  care,  and  I 
would  never  cease  moving  it  till  it  became  a  law  or 
I  ceased  to  be  a  member.  Till  America  comes  into 
this  measure,  her  prayers  to  Heaven  will  be  impi- 
ous." By  such  men  was  Washington  surrounded, 
while  from  his  own  Virginia  came  the  voice  of  Pat- 
rick Henry,  amid  confessions  that  he  was  a  master 
of  slaves,  crying,  "I  will  not,  I  cannot  justify  it. 
However  culpable  my  conduct,  I  will  so  far  pay  my 
devoir  to  Virtue  as  to  own  the  excellence  and  recti- 
tude of  her  precepts  and  lament  my  want  of  conform- 
ity to  them."  Such  words  as  these,  fitly  coming 
from  our  leaders,  belong  to  the  true  glories  of  the 
country : 

"  While  we  such  precedents  can  boast  at  home, 
Keep  thy  Fabricius  and  thy  Cato,  Rozne  !" 

The  earliest  Congress  under  the  Constitution 
adopted  the  ordinance  of  Freedom  for  the  North- 
western Territory,  and  thus  ratified  the  prohibition  of 
Slavery  in  all  the  existing  Territories  of  the  Union. 
Among  those  who  sanctioned  this  act  were  men 
fresh  from  the  labors  of  the  Convention,  and  there- 
fore familiar  with  its  policy.  But  there  is  another 
voice  which  bears  testimony  in  the  same  direction. 
Among  the  petitions  presented  to  the  first  Congress, 
was  one  from  the  Abolition  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
signed  by  Benjamin  Feanklin,  as  President.  This 
venerable  votary  of  Freedom,  who,  throughout  a 
long  life,  had  splendidly  served  his  country,  at  home 
and  abroad — whose  name,  signed  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  gave  added  importance  even  to 
that  great  instrument,  and  then  again,  signed  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  filled  it  with  the 
charm  of  wisdom — in  whom,  moie  than  in  any  other 
man,  the  true  spirit  of  American  Institutions,  at  once 


practical  and  humane,  was  embodied — who  knew 
intimately  the  purposes  and  aspirations  of  the  found- 
ers— this  veteran  statesman,  then  eighty-four  years 
of  age,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  that  Congress,  whose 
powers  he  had  helped  to  define  and  establish,  and, 
by  the  last  political  act  of  his  long  life,  solemnly  en- 
treated "  that  it  would  be  pleased  to  countenance 
the  restoration  of  liberty  to  those  unhappy  men, 
who  alone,  in  this  land  of  Freedom,  are  degraded 
into  perpetual  bondage,"  and  "  that  it  would  step  to 
the  very  verge  of  the  power  vested  in  it  for  discour- 
aging every  species  of  traffic  in  the  persons  of  our 
fellow-men."  Only  a  short  time  after  uttering  diis 
prayer,  the  patriot  statesman  descended  to  the  tomb  ; 
but  he  seems  still  to  call  upon  Congress,  in  memor- 
able words,  to  s/ep  to  the  very  verge  of  the  powers 
vested  in  it  to  discourage  Slavery;  and  in  making 
this  prayer,  he  proclaims  the  true  national  policy  of 
the  Fathers.  Not  encouragement,  but  discourage- 
ment of  Slavery,  was  their  rule. 

The  memorial  of  Franklin,  with  other  memori- 
als of  a  similar  character,  was  referred  to  a  Commit- 
tee, and  much  debated  in  the  House,  which  finally 
sanctioned  the  following  resolution,  and  directed  the 
same  to  be  entered  upon  its  journals,  viz.  : 

"  That  Congress  have  no  authority  to  interfere  in  the 
emancipation  of  slaves,  or  in  the  treatment  of  them  within 
any  of  the  States  ;  it  remaining  with  the  several  States  to 
provide  any  regulations  therein,  which  humanity  and  truo 
policy  may  require." 

This  resolution,  declaring  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention by  Congress  with  Slavery  in  the  States, 
was  adopted  by  the  same  Congress  which  had  sol- 
emnly affirmed  the  prohibition  of  Slavery  in  all  the 
existing  territory  of  the  Union.  And  it  is  on  these 
double  acts,  at  the  first  organization  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  recorded  sentiments  of  the  founders, 
that  I  take  my  stand,  and  challenge  all  question. 

At  this  time  there  was,  strictly,  no  dividing  line 
in  the  country  between  Anti-Slavery  and  Pro-Slavery. 
The  Anti-Slavery  interest  was  thoroughly  national, 
pervading  alike  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  having 
its  source  in  the  common  sentiment  of  the  entire 
people.  The  Pro-Slavery  interest  was  strictly  local, 
personal,  and  pecuniary,  and  had  its  source  simply  in 
the  individual  relations  of  slaveholders.  It  contem- 
plated Slavery  only  as  a  domestic  institution — not 
as  a  political  element — and  merely  stipulated  for  its 
security  where  it  actually  existed  within  the  States. 

Sir,  the  original  policy  of  the  country  is  clear  and 
unmistakeable.  Compendiously  expressed,  it  was 
non-intervention  by  Congress  with  Slavery  in  the 
States,  and  its  prohibition  in  all  the  national  domain, 
In  this  way  the  discordant  feelings  on  this  subject 
were  reconciled.  Slave-masters  were  left  at  home, 
in  their  respective  States,  to  hug  Slavery,  under  the 
protection  of  local  laws,  without  any  interference 
from  Congress,  while  all  opposed  to  it  were  ex- 
empted from  any  responsibility  for  it  in  the  national 
domain.  This,  sir,  is  the  common  ground  on  which 
our  political  fabric  \va^  reared;  and  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  it  is  the  only  ground  on  which  it  can 
stand  in  permanent  peace. 

It  is  beyond  question,  sir,  that  our  Constitution 
was  framed  by  the  lovers  of  Human  Rights ;  that  it 
was  animated  by  their  divine  spirit;  that  the  insti- 
tution of  Slavery  was  regarded  by  them  with  aver- 
sion, so  that,  though  covertly  alluded  to,  it  was  not 
named  in  the  instrument ;  that,  according  to  the 
debates  in  the  Convention,  they  refused  to  give  it 
any  "  sanction,"  and  looked  forward  to  the  certain 
day  when  this  evil  and  shame  would  be  obliterated 
from  the  land.     But  the  original  policy  of  tho  Gov- 
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erranent  did  not  lon^  prevail.  The  generous  senti- 
ments which  filled  the  early  patriots,  giving-  to  them 
historic  frrandeur,  gradually  lost  their  power.  The 
blessings  of  Freedom  being  already  secured  to  them- 
selves, the  freemen  of  the  land  grew  indifferent  to 
the  freedom  of  others.  They  ceased  to  think  of 
the  slaves.  The  slave-masters  availed  them- 
of  this  indifference,  and,  though  few  in  numbers, 
compared  with  the  non-slaveholders,  even  in  the 
•lave  States,  they  have,  tinder  the  influence  of  an 
imagined  self-interact,  by  the  skilful  tactics  of  party, 
and  especially  by  an  unhesitating,  persevering  union 
among  themselves — swaying,  by  turns,  both  the  great 

political  parties — sure ded  through  a  lot  . 

.sion  of  years,  in  obtaining  the  control  oft: 
Government,  bending  it  to  their  pu 
ling  it  to  do  their  will,  and  imposing  upon  it  a  poli- 
cy friendly  t>>  dom  only, 
and  directly  opposed  to  the  sentiments  of  its  found- 
ers.     Oui    Republic   has   grown  in   :  i   and 
power;  but  it  has  fallen  from  its  early  n. 
ness.     It  is  not  now  what  it  was  at  the  beginnit     — 
Republic  merely  permitting,  while  it 
itv  ;    tolerating  it  only  whi                uld  not  be  re- 
moved, and   interdicting  it  where  it   did  ti"t  exist — 
but  a  mighty  Propagandist  openly  favoring  and  vin- 
dicating it;  visitii                nth  displeasure  all  who 
oppose  it. 

The    extent   to    which   the   original   policy   of  the 

Government  has  been  ehangi  d  can  be 
question.     Early  in  our  hist 
h  d  t  <  •  i  public  office  by  i 

■  t ;   and  this  condition    continued    tor   a  long 
■  i,  John  W.  Ta  vi  >k,  i 
Xork,  \\)u>  bad  pressed  «i'li    so   much  i 
men  ly  the  prohibition  of  Slavi  i  \  in  the  Tei  ritorii  s 
but  ii in  on  in  the  State  ol  M 

ed  to  the  i  1 1  •  ■•  i; .  I 

other  House,     h  i  ■  to  add,  ill  it   no   deter- 

mined support'  r  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  at  tl 
could  expect  that  eminent  trust.     An  arrogant  snd 
unrelenting   ostracism  is    now  applied,  i 
nil  who  expn  ~s  themselvi  -  but  to 

every  man  who  will   not  be  its   menial.     A  novel 

•  r  office  has  been  introduced,  which  would  have 
excluded    all    the   Fathers   of  the    Republic— 
Washington,  JarrtasoN,  and    Franklin.     V 
Hir,  startling  it  may  he,   tint  indisputable.     I 
these    illustrious    men    descend    from    tin  ir    i 
above,  and  revisit  the  land  which  they  had  nobly 
dedicated  to  Freedom,  tin  y  could  not,  with  their 
well-known  and  recorded  opinio  - 
receive  a  nomination  for  the  P  either 

iW  the  old  political  parties.  Nor  could  Joan  J  v  \ . 
mir  first  Chief  Justice,  and  great  •  sampler  of  judi- 
cial virtui — who  hated  s 

Imitted  to    resume   those  duties  with  which   his 
name  on  earth    is   indissoltihly  associated.      T 
extent  has   our  Government    departed   from    the   an- 
cient v\  a 

These  facts  prepare  us  to  comprehend  the  true 
character  of  the  change  with  regard  to  the  Terri- 
tories. In  1787,  all  the  existing  national  domain 
was  promptly  and  unanimously  dedicated  to  Free- 
dom, without  opposition  or  criticism.  The  interdict 
nt  SI  iv,  rv  then  covered  every  inch  of  soil  belonging 
to  the  N  Ltional  Government.  Louisiana,  an  immense 
region  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  original  E 
afterwards  acquired,  and,  in  1800,  after  a  vehement 
struggle,  which  shook  the  whole  land,  discomfited 
Freedom  was  compelled,  by  a  dividing  line,  to  a 
partition  vvith  Slavery.  This  arrangement,  which, 
iu  its  very  terms,  was    exclusively  applicable    to  a 


particular  territory  acquired  from  France,  has  been 
accepted  as  final  down  to  the  present  session  of  Con- 
.  but  now,  Sir,  here  in  1854,  Freedom  is  sud- 
denly summoned  to  surrender  even  her  hard-won 
moiety  of  this  territory.  Here  are  the  three  stage*  : 
at  the  first,  all  is  consecrated  to  Freedom:  at  the 
second,  only  half;  while  at  the  third,  all  is  to  be 
opened  to  Slavery.  Thus  is  the  original  policy  of 
•  ernment  absolutely  reversed.  Slavery,  which, 
at  the  beginning,  was  a  sectional  institution,  with  no 
foothold  anywhere  on  the  national  territory,  is  now 
exalt"d  as  a  national  institution,  and  all  our  broad 
domain  is  threatened  by  its  blighting  shadow. 

But    the    prohibition     of    Slavery     in    the    Terri- 

'itutional,    and  on  this 
account    tl  is    pronounced 

void    and   of   i.  \,  without   considering 

minutely  the  sources  from  which  the  power  of  Con- 

■he  national  domain  is   derived — wh 
from  t  int  in  thi  ition  to   make 

rules  and  regulations  foe  the  government  of  the  Ter- 
.  or  from  the  j  rilyimpli 

quired  by  conquest  or  pur.  hast — it 
•  xistence  with- 
out itr  'ii  of 
•n    the    adoption   of  the  Constitution 
down  to  ti                                    This  power  was  asi 

I       -'itution      It  was  not  denied  or  pro- 
hibit, -titution  itself.     It 
!  from  ti 

:he    three    departments 

and  the  Judici  kind   arc 

thick  now  be* 

I  ] 
tion  i  : 

the   main  refl- 
uent— the  distribution 
in  the  !.  ,  and  Judii  i  ii  de- 

partments, and  the  mantiei   in  which  ill  be 

i'pei- 

.'.  ith  the  ...  ,),,.  appoint- 

ment of  the  Governor,  tl  try,  and  tl 

m  "j'le  •.  in  — 

■ 

i 
the  m  Burely,   it 

iblisb    tie  -  thout  any 

!  territorial  s> 
it  may  also  prohibit  Sla'- 

But  there   is   iii    the  v.  ry  bill   an  ex  hibi- 

m  the  Territory,  borrowed  from 
W,  anil  ri  pt  ated  in  evt  rv  s  og  aTes> 

irherein  it  is  i  1  that  ''no  tax 

I  be  hnpoeed  upon  the  property  of  the  I'nited 

md  unquestionable 
at   upon   the   sovereignty    of  Territories   and 
-.      The  public  lands  of  the  Unit.  -itu- 

ated  within  an  organized  Territory  or  State,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  the  instruments  and  means  nee' 
and  proper  to  execute  the  sovereign  powers  of  the 
nation,  like  fortifications,  arsenals,  and  navy-yards. 
They  are  strictly  in  the  nature  of  private  property  of 
the  nation;  and  as  such,  unless  exempted  by  the 
foregoing  prohibition,  would  clearly  be  within  the 
field  of  local  taxation,  liable,  like  the  lands  of  other 
proprietors,  to  all  customary  burdens  and  incidents. 
Mr.  Justice  Woodbury  has  declared,  in  a  well-con- 
sidered judgment,  that  "  where  the  I'nited  States 
own   land    situated  within    the    limits  of  particular 
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States,  and  over  which  the)' have  no  cession  of  juris- 
diction, for  objects  either  special  or  general,  little 
doubt  exists  that  the  rights  and  remedies  in  relation 
to  it  are  usually  the  same  as  apply  to  other  land- 
holders within  the  States.'"  (United  States  vs.  1 
Woodbury  and  Minot,  p.  76.)  I  assume,  then,  that 
without  this  prohibition  these  lands  would  be  liable 
to  taxation.  Does  any  one  question  this  ?  Nobody. 
The  conclusion  then  follows,  that  by  this  prohibition 
you  propose  to  deprive  the  present  Territory — as 
you  have  deprived  other  Territories — aye,  and  States 
—of  an  essential  portion  of  its  sovereignty. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have 
given  great  prominence  to  the  sovereign  right  of 
taxation  in  the  States.  In  the  case  of  Providence 
Bank  vs.  Fittman,  4  Peters,  514,  they  declare: 

"That  the  taxing  power  is  of  vital  importance  j  that  it  is 
essential  to  the  existence  of  Government ;  that  the  relinquish- 
ment of  such  power  is  never  to  be  assumed." 

And  again,  in  the  case  of  Dobbins  vs.  Commission- 
ers of  Erie  Count}-,  16  Peters,  447,  they  say: 

"  Taxation  is  a  sacred  right,  essential  to  the  existence  of 
Government — and  incident  of  sovereignty.  The  right  of 
legislation  is  coextensive  with  the  incident,  to  attach  it  upon 
all  persons  and  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State." 

Now  I  call  upon  the  Senate  to  remark,  that  this 
sacred  right,  said  to  be  essential  to  the  Very  exis- 
tence of  Government,  is  abridged  in  the  bill  now  be- 
fore us. 

For  myself,  I  do  not  doubt  the  power  of  Congress 
to  fasten  this  restriction  upon  the  Territory,  and 
afterwards  upon  the  State,  as  has  always  been  done; 
but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  on  what  grounds  this  can 
be  placed,  which  will  not  also  support  the  prohibi- 
tion of  Slavery.  The  former  is  an  unquestionable 
infringement  of  sovereignty,  as  declared  by  our  Su- 
preme Court,  far  more  than  can  be  asserted  of  the 
latter. 

I  am  unwilling  to  admit,  Sir,  that  the  prohibition 
of  Slavery  in  the  Territories  is  in  any  just  sense  an 
infringement  of  the  local  sovereignty.  Slavery  is  an 
infraction  of  the  immutable  law  of  nature,  and,  as 
such,  cannot  be  considered  a  natural  incident  lo  any 
sovereignty,  especially  in  a  country  which  has  sol- 
emnly declared,  in  its  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  inalienable  right  of  all  men  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  In  an  age  of  civilization 
and  in  a  land  of  rights,  Slavery  may  still  be  tolerated 
in  fact ;  but  its  prohibition,  within  a  municipal  juris- 
diction, by  the  Government  thereof,  as  by  one  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  cannot  be  considered  an  infrac- 
tion of  natural  right  ;  nor  can  its  prohibition  by  Con- 
gress in  the  Territories  be  regarded  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  local  sovereignty.  The  asserted  right 
to  make  a  slave  is  against  natural  right,  and  can  be 
no  just  element  of  sovereignty. 

But  another  argument  is  pressed,  which  seems 
most  fallacious  in  its  character.  It  is  asserted  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  Territories  were  acquired  by  the 
common  treasure,  they  are  the  common  property  of 
the  whole  Union  ;  and  therefore  no  citizen  can  be 
prevented  from  moving  into  them  with  his  slaves, 
without  an  infringement  of  the  equal  rights  and 
privileges  which  belong  to  him  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  But  it  is  admitted  that  the  people 
of  this  very  Territory,  when  organized  as  a  State, 
may  exclude  slaves,  and  in  this  way  abridge  an  as- 
serted right  founded  on  the  common  property  in  the 
Territory.  Now,  if  this  can  be  done  by  the  few 
thousand  settlers  who  constitute  the  State  Govern- 
ment, the  whole  argument  founded  on  the  acquisition 


of  the  Territories  by  a  common  treasure  falls  to  tha 
ground. 

But  this  argument  proceeds  on  an  assumption 
which  cannot  stand.  It  assumes  that  Slavery  ;s  a 
national  institution,  and  that  property  in  slaves  is 
recognized  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Nothing  can  be  more  false.  By  the  judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  also 
by  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  Slavery  is  a 
local  municipal  institution,  which  derives  its  support 
exclusively  from  local  municipal  laws,  and  beyond 
the  sphere  of  these  laws  it  ceases  to  exist,  except 
so  far  as  it  may  be  preserved  by  the  clause  for  the 
rendition  of  fugitives  from  labor.  Madison  thought 
it  wrong  to  admit  into  the  Constitution  the  idea  that 
there  can  be  property  in  man ;  and  I  rejoice  to  be- 
lieve that  no  such  idea  can  be  found  there.  Tho 
Constitution  regards  slaves  always  as  "  persons," 
with  the  rights  of  "persons" — never  as  property. 
When  it  is  said,  therefore,  that  every  citizen  may 
enter  the  national  domain  with  his  property,  it  does 
not  follow,  by  any  rule  of  logic,  or  of  law,  that  hs 
may  carry  his  slaves.  On  the  contrary,  he  can  only 
carry  that  property  which  is  admitted  to  be  men  by 
the  universal  law  of  nature,  written  by  God's  own 
finger  on  the  heart  of  man. 

Again  :  The  relation  of  master  and  slave  is  some- 
times classed  with  the  domestic  relations.  Now, 
while  it  is  unquestionably  within  the  power  of  any 
State,  within  its  own  jurisdiction,  to  change  the 
existing  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  and  to  estab. 
lish  polvgamy,  I  presume  no  person  would  contend 
that  a  polygamous  husband,  resident  in  one  of  tho 
States,  would  be  entitled  to  enter  the  national  terri- 
tory with  his  harem — his  property  if  you  please — 
and  there  claim  immunity  from  all  Congressional 
prohibition.  Clearly,  when  he  passes  the  bounds  of 
that  local  jurisdiction,  which  sanctions  polygamy, 
the  peculiar  domestic  relation  would  cease  ;  and  it 
is  precisely  the  same  with  Slavery. 

Sir,  I  dismiss  these  considerations.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  Slavery  in  the  Territory  of  Nebraska  stand* 
on  grounds  of  adamant,  upheld  by  constant  prece- 
dent and  time-honored  compact.  It  is  now  in  your 
power  to  overturn  it ;  you  may  remove  the  sacred 
land-mark  ;  and  open  the  whole  vast  domain  t»  Sla- 
very. To  you  is  committed  this  great  prerogative. 
Our  fathers,  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  set  forth 
in  burning  words,  among  their  grievances,  that 
George  III,  "  in  order  to  keep  open  a  market  where 
men  should  be  bought  and  sold,  had  prostituted  hi* 
negative  for  suppressing  every  legislative  attempt  to 
prohibit  or  restrain  this  execrable  commerce."  Sir, 
like  the  English  monarch,  you  may  now  prostituto 
your  power  to  this  same  purpose.  But  you  cannot 
escape  the  judgment  of  the  world,  nor  the  doom  of 
history. 

It  will  be  in  vV'n  that,  while  doing  this  thing,  yon 
plead,  in  apology,  the  principle  of  self-government 
which  you  profess  to  recognize  in  the  Territories- 
Sir,  this  very  principle,  when  truly  administered, 
secures  equal  rights  to  all,  without  distinction  of 
color  or  race,  and  makes  Slaveiy  impossible.  By 
no  rule  of  justice,  and  by  no  subtlety  of  political 
metaphysics,  can  the  right  to  hold  a  fellow-man  in 
bondage  be  regarded  as  essential  to  self-government. 
The  inconsistency  is  too  flagrant.  It  is  apparent  on 
the  bare  statement.  In  the  name  of  Liberty  yoa 
open  the  door  to  Slavery.  With  professions  of  equal 
rights  on  the  lips,  you  trample  on  the  rights  of  hu- 
man nature.  With  a  kiss  upon  the  brow  of  that  faut 
Territory,  you  betray  it  to  wretchedness  and  sorrow. 
Well  did  the  ancient  exclaim,  in  bitter  words,  wrung 
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out  by  bitter  experience  :  "Oh,  Liberty,  what  crimes 
are  done  in  thy  name  !" 

In  vain,  Sir,  you  will  plead  that  this  measure  pro- 
ceeds from  the  North,  as  has  been  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Dixon.]  Even  if  this 
were  true,  it  would  be  no  apology.  But,  precipitated 
as  this  bill  has  been  upon  the  Senate,  at  a  moment 
of  general  calm,  an]  in  the  absence  of  any  control- 
ling exigency,  and  then  hurried  to  a  vote  in  advance 
of  the  public  voice,  as  if  fearful  of  arrest,  it  cannot 
be  justly  s-iid  to  be  the  offspring  of  any  popular  sen- 
timent. In  this  respect  it  differs  widely  from  the 
Missouri  compact,  which,  after  solemn  debat 
tending  through  t  ■■  s  of  Congress,  and  am- 

ple discussion  before  the  people,  was  adopt!  d.  ('■  t- 
tainly  there  is,  as  yet,  no  evidence  that  this  nie 
though  supported  by  Northern  men,  proceed*  from 
that  Northern  sentiment  which  is  to  be  found  strong 
and  fresh  in  the  ichools,  the  charchi  l,  and  homes 
of  the  people.  Could  this  proposition  be  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  million!  of  the  North  for  their  decision, 
it  would  be  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  voice. 

It  is  one  of  the  melancholy  tokens  of  I 
of  Sin  >i  i  . ,  under  our  politic 

through  the  operation!  of  tt  e  N  itional  Government, 
that  it  loosens  and  desrroya  the  cl  I     thorn 

men,  even  at  a  distance — like   t(:,.  | 
mountain  in  the  Arabian  story,  under  whose  in 
ble  attraction  the  iron  bolts,  which  held  together  the 
'  tim1"  ts  of  a  :t,  till 

the  whole  fell  apart,  and  I"     •  rreck. 

Those  pi  i 

of  the  North i  in  character — whii  b  rw  tsta  inch, 

Strong,  and   ■  aworth) — which  bind  it  t 
with  iron — ire  drawn  out,  one  by  one,  liki   I 
of  the  ill-fat.  d   \'  uel,  and   : 

orned  fragments  ii  formed  thai  human  anomaly — a 
Northern  man  viiX  i  principle!.      Such  men 

cjinnot  spenk  for  the  North. 

[  II.  re  thi    B  nator  was  interrupted  by  a  burst  of 
applause  from  the  galleries.] 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  proposed  as  a  measure 
of  peace.  In  this  way,  you  vainly  think  to  with- 
draw the  subji  National  politics. 
This  is  a  mistake.  Peace  depends  on  mutual 
confidence.  It  can  never  r  st  secure  on  broken 
faith  and  injustice.  Ami,  Sir,  permit  me  ti 
frankly,  sincerely,  and  earnestly,  that  the  subji 
Slavery  can  never  be  withdrawn  from  the  National 
politics,  until  we  return  once  mere  to  the  original 
policy  of  our  fathers,  at  the  I  mizadon  of  the 
Government,  under  VrASHUroToit,  when  the  Na- 
tional ensign  nowhere  cm  the  National  territory 
covered  a  single  slave. 

ery,  which  our  fathers  branded  as  an  "  evil," 
r  "curse,"  an  "enormity,"  a  ''nefarious  institu- 
tion," is  condemned  at  the  North  by  the  strongest 
convictions  of  the  reason  and  the  best  sendin 
the  heart.  It  is  the  only  subject,  within  the  field 
of  National  politics,  which  excites  any  real  interest. 
The  old  matters  which  have  divided' the  minds  of 
men  have  lost  their  importance.  One  by  one  they 
have  disappeared, leaving  the  eround  to  be  occupied 
by  a  question  grander  far.  The  Bank,  Sub-Treas- 
ury, the  Distribution  of  the  Public  Lands,  are  each 
ill  obsolete  issues.  Even  tho  Tariff  is  not  a 
question  on  which  opposite  political  parties  are 
1  in  taking  opposite  sides.  And  now,  instead 
ofthi  -  leded  questions,  which  were  connected 

for  th-  most  part  with  the  odor  of  the  dollar,  the 
country  is  directly  summoned  to  consider,  face  to 
fire,  ■    cai  BC    which    is    connected    with    all    that    is 

divine  in  religion,  with  all  thut  is  pure  and  uoble  in 


morals,  with  all  that  is  truly  practical  and  constitu- 
tional in  politics.  Unlike  the  other  questions,  it  is 
not  temporary  or  local  in  its  character.  It  belongs 
to  all  times  and  to  all  countries.  Though  long  kept 
in  check,  it  now,  by  your  introduction,  confronts 
the  people,  demanding  to  be  heard.  To  every  man 
in  the  land  it  *ays,  with  clear,  penetrating  voice, 
"Are  you  for  Freedom,  or  are  you  for  Slavery?" 
And  every  man  in  the  land  must  answer  this  ques- 
tion when  he  votes. 

Pass  this  bill,  and  it  will  be  in  vain  that  you  say 

the  Slavery  question  is  settled.      Sir,  notkincr  can  be 

it  not  right.     Nothing  can  be  settled 

which  is  adverse  to  Freedom.     God,  nature,  and  all 

the  holy  sentiments  of  the  heart,  repudiate  any  such 

seeming  settlem.  I 

k  the  clear  line  of  our  duty.  And 
here  let  me  «peak  for  those  with  whom,  in  minority 
and  defeat,  I   am  proud  to  I ■•  ted — the  Inde- 

nt Dem>  '    Democracy 

which  is  ti  I  in  the  D  :'  Indepen- 

dence and  the  injur  T 

limonv  which   we   bear  II    acainst 

all  oti  different  wording  to 

dtion.     1  ry « hi  :h  other 

ruments,  as  in   Russia  or  Turkey,  or  in  other 
I        m,  as   in  \  md  Carolina, 

i  oppose  only  through  the  influence  of  morals 
ithout  in  Invoking  the  polit- 

ical  power.     M  therwiajsj. 

•   slavery,  '  — where  we 

for  it — m  Ot  only  by 

I   directly 

power.      In    the 

:    and  although 

compel]  ■  bJch  it* 

ice  inflicts  upon  t  "intry, 

yet  it  •  'ion  at  our  hands.      Wo 

I  at  our 
own  particular  doon      But  8  a  here  un- 

der   ti  0   of  the  '  wry- 

where  within  ti.-  Nationsd 

1  nment — <  l  '"g- * 

is  at   our  own   parti  Its    lie 

inal  policy  of  our  lathers,  and  of 
the  true  principles  of  I  tution. 

I    is  a  mi-take  to  say,  as  is   often  charged,  that 

ik  for  those  with  whom  I  am  proud  to 

ted — to  interfere,  through  '  .  with 

v  in  the  t  in  any  direct  the 

•ion  of  Congress  upon  subjects  not  within 
its  jurisdiction.     Our  political  aims,  as  well  as  our 

7/  duties,  are  coextensive  with  our  political 
responsibilities.  And,  since  we  at  the  North  oro 
responsible  for  S  •  under  tho 

jurisdiction  of  Congress,  it  is  unpardonable  in  us 
not  to  exert  every  power  we  possess  to  enlist  Con- 
gress against  it. 

Such  is  our  cause.  To  men  of  all  parties  and 
opinions,  who  wish  well  to  tho  Republic,  and  would 
preserve  its  good  name,  it  appeals.  Alike  to  the 
md  the  Reformer,  it  appeals;  for  it 
stands  on  the  truest  Conservatism  and  the  truest 
Reform.      In   seeking   the   reform   of  existing   evils, 

k  also  the  conservation  of  the  principles  of 
our  fathers.  The  cause  is  not  sectional ;  for  it  sim- 
ply aims  to  establish  under  the  National  Government 
those  great  principles  of  Justice  and  Humanity,  which 
are  broad  anil  universal  as  man.  As  well  might  it 
be  said  that  JxFFXRSOK,  Fuanklin,  and  WASH- 
INGTON, were  sectional.  It  is  not  ssive;  for  it 
does  not  seek  in  any  way  to  interfere,  through  Con- 
gress, with  Slavery  in  the  Suites.     It  is  not  contrary 
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to  the  Constitution  ;  for  it  recognizes  this  paramount 
law,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  Government 
invokes  the  spirit  of  its  founders.  Sir,  it  is  not  hos- 
tile to  the  quiet  of  the  country  ;  for  it  proposes  the 
only  course  by  which  agitation  can  be  allayed  and 
quiet  be  permanently  established. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  persons  declare  that 
they  are  against  Slavery,  and  are  willing  to  unite  in 
any  practical  efforts  to  make  this  opposition  felt. 
At  the  same  time,  they  pharisaically  visit  with  con- 
demnation, with  reproach  or  contempt,  the  earnest 
souls  who  for  years  have  striven  in  this  struggle. 
To  such  I  would  say — could  I  reach  them  now  with 
my  voice — if  you  are  sincere  in  what  you  declare ; 
if  your  words  are  not  merely  lip  service ;  if  in  your 
hearts  you  are  entirely  willing  to  join  in  any  practical 
efforts  against  Slavery,  then,  by  your  lives,  by  your 
conversation,  by  your  influence,  by  your  votes — dis- 
regarding "  the  ancient  forms  of  part}-  strife" — seek 
to  carry  the  principles  of  Freedom  into  the  National 
Government,  wherever  its  jurisdiction  is  acknowl- 
edged, and  its  power  can  be  felt.  Thus,  without  any 
interference  with  the  States,  which  are  beyond  this 
jurisdiction,  may  you  help  to  erase  the  blot  of  Sla- 
very from  our  National  brow. 

Do  this  and  you  will  most  truly  promote  the  har- 
mony which  you  so  much  desire.  You  will  establish 
tranquillity  throughout  the  country.  Then,  at  last, 
Sir,  the  Slavery  question  will  be  settled.  Banished 
from  its  usurped  foothold  under  the  National  Govern- 
ment, Slavery  will  no  longer  enter,  with  distracting 
force,  into  the  national  politics — making  and  unma- 
king laws,  making  and  unmaking  Presidents.  Con- 
fined to  the  States,  where  it  was  left  by  the  Constitu- 
tien,  it  will  take  its  place  as  a  local  institution,  if,  alas  ! 
continue  it  must !  for  which  we  are  in  no  sense  respon- 
sible, and  against  which  we  cannot  justly  exeit  any 
political  power.  We  shall  be  relieved  from  our  pres- 
ent painful  and  irritating  connection  with  it.  The 
existing  antagonism  between  the  North  and  the  South 
will  be  softened;  crimination  and  recrimination  will 
cease  ;  the  wishes  of  the  Fathers  will  be  fulfilled,  and 
this  great  evil  be  left  to  the  kingly  influence  of  morals 
and  religion,  and  the  great  laws  of  social  economy. 

I  am  not  blind  to  the  adverse  signs.  But  this  I 
»ee  clearly.  Amid  all  seeming  discouragements 
the  great  omens  are  with  us.  Art,  literature,  poetry, 
religion — everything  which  elevates  man — all  an'  on 
our  side.  The  plow,  the  steam  engine,  the  railroad, 
the  telegraph,  the  book,  every  human  improvement, 
every  generous  word  anywhere,  every  true  pulsation 
of  every  heart  which  is  not  a  mere  muscle,  and 
nothing  else,  gives  new  encouragement  to  the  war- 
fare with  Slavery.  The  discussion  will  proceed. 
The  devices  of  party  can  no  longer  stave  it  off.  The 
subterfuges  of  the  politician  cannot  escape  it.  The 
tricks  of  the  office-seeker  cannot  dodge  it.  Where- 
ever  an  election  occurs,  there  this  question  will 
arise.  Wherever  men  come  together  to  speak  of 
public  affairs,  there  again  it  will  be.  No  political 
Joshua  now,  with  miraculous  power,  can  stop  the 
sun  in  his  course  through  the  heavens.  It  is  even 
now  rejoicing,  like  a  strong  man,  to  run  its  race, 
and  will  yet  send  its  beams  into  the  most  distant 
plantations — ay,  and  melt  the  chains  of  every  slave. 

But  this  movement — or  agitation,  as  it  is  reproach- 
fully called — is  boldly  pronounced  injurious  to  the  very 
object  desired.  Now,  without  entering  into  details, 
which  neither  time  nor  the  occasion  justifies,  let  me 
say  that  this  objection  belongs  to  those  common- 
places, which  have  been  arrayed  against  every  bene- 
ficent movement  in  the  world's  history — against  even 
knowledge  itself — against  the  abolition  of  the  Slave- 


trade.  Perhaps  it  was  not  unnatural  for  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Badger)  to  press  it,  even 
as  vehemently  as  he  did  ;  but  it  sounded  less  natural 
when  it  came,  in  more  moderate  phrase,  from  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  colleague  (Mr.  Everett).  The 
past  furnishes  a  controlling  example  by  which  its 
true  character  may  be  determined.  Do  not  forget, 
Sir,  that  the  efforts  of  William  Wilberforce  en- 
countered this  precise  objection,  and  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  kidnapped  slave  was  then  vindicated  in 
language  not  unlike  that  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence, of  the  Royal  family,  in  what  was  called  his 
maiden  speech,  on  May  3,  1792,  and  preserved  in 
the  Parliamentary  Debates.  "  The  negroes,"  he 
said,  "  were  not  treated  in  the  manner  which  had 
so  much  agitated  the  public  mind.  He  had  been 
an  attentive  observer  of  their  state,  and  had  no  doubt 
that  he  could  bring  forward  proofs  to  comince  their 
lordships  that  their  state  was  far  from  being  miser- 
able ;  on  the  contrary,  that  when  the  various  ranks 
of  society  were  considered,  they  were  comparatively 
in  a  state  of  humble  happiness."  And  only  the  next 
year  this  same  royal  prince,  in  debate  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  asserted  that  the  promoters  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-trade  were  "  either  fanatics  or 
hypocrites,"  and  in  one  of  these  classes  he  declared 
that  he  ranked  Wilberforce.  Mark  now  the  end. 
After  years  of  weary  effort,  the  slave-trade  was  finally 
abolished;  and  at  last  in  1837,  the  early  vindicator 
of  even  this  enormity,  the  malignei  of  a  name  hal- 
lowed among  men,  was  brought  to  give  his  royal 
assent,  as  William  IV.,  King  of  Great  Britain,  to 
the  immortal  act  of  Parliament  by  which  Slavery 
was  abolished  throughout  the  British  dominions. 
Sir,  time  and  the  universal  conscience  have  vindi- 
cated the  labors  of  Wilberforce.  The  American 
movement  against  Slavery,  sanctioned  by  the  august 
names  of  Washington,  Franklin,  and  Jefferson, 
can  calmly  await  a  similar  judgment. 

But  it  is  suggested  that,  in  this  movement,  there 
is  danger  to  the  Union.  In  this  solicitude  I  cannot 
share.  As  a  lover  of  concord,  and  a  jealous  parti- 
san of  all  things  that  make  for  peace,  I  am  always 
glad  to  express  my  attachment  to  the  Union  ;  but  I 
believe  that  this  bond  will  be  most  truly  preserved 
and  most  beneficently  extended  (for  I  shrink  from 
no  expansion  where  Freedom  leads  the  way)  by 
firmly  upholding  those  principles  of  Liberty  and  Jus- 
tice which  were  made  its  early  corner-stones.  The 
true  danger  to  this  Union  proceeds,  not  from  any 
abandonment  of  the  "peculiar  institution"  of  the 
South  ;  but  from  the  abandonment  of  the  spirit  in 
which  the  Union  was  formed  ; — not  from  any  war- 
fare, within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  upon 
Slavery;  but  from  warfare,  like  that  waged  by  this 
very  bill,  upon  Freedom.  The  Union  is  most  pre- 
cious ;  but  more  precious  far  are  that  "  general  wel- 
fare," "  domestic  tranquillity,"  and  those  "  blessings 
of  Liberty,"  which  it  was  established  to  secure  ;  all 
of  which  are  now  wantonly  endangered. 

One  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  The  great 
master,  Shakspere,  who  with  all-seeing  mortal  eye 
observed  mankind,  and  with  immortal  pen  depicted 
the  manners  as  they  rise,  has  presented  a  scene  which 
may  be  read  with  advantage  by  all  who  would  plunge 
the  South  into  tempestuous  quarrel  with  the  North. 
I  refer  to  the  well-known  dialogue  between  Brutus 
and  Cassius.  Reading  this  remarkable  passage,  it 
is  difficult  not  to  see  in  Brutus  our  own  North,  aud 
in  Cassius  the  South: — 

Cassius.  Urge  me  no  more  ;  I  ehnll  forget  my.=clf; 
Have  mind  upun  your  health  ;  tempt  me  no  further. 
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BrvMis Uf-rir  me,  for  I  will  speak. 

Mu-'t  1  give  way  and  run  to  your  rash  tholer  f 

Catiue.  O  ye  gods  I  ye  gods  !  must  I  endure  all  this  t 

Bruttu.  All  this  t  ay,  and  more.    Fret  till  your  proud  heart 
break  ; 
*o.  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  ar<>. 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.     Must  I  budge  t 
Must  I  observe-  you  1    Must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humor  ? 

Cairiiu.  Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  lore  ; 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  b"  sorry  for. 

liruzu*.  You  hare  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 
Tfi'-re  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats  ; 
lor  1  am  armed  eo  strong  in  boni 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind, 
Whlob  I  reaped  not 

CasHut.  A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmiti>-s  ; 
lint  Ilrutus  make*  m  I  tre. 

V.rtuut.  I  do  not,  till  you  practise  them  on  me. 

Ciitiut.  You  1  re  me  not 

lining. 1  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Julius  C'issAa,  Act  II' ,  Scene  III. 

And  the  colloquy  j>r<  i  each  finally  oomei 

to   uii(l«i.tuiid   the   oilier,   ip  -  his  character 


and  attitude;  and  the  impetuous,  gallant  Cas«ius 
exclaims,  "Give  me  your  hand;"  to  which  Brutut 
replies,  "  And  my  heart  too."  Afterwards,  with 
heart  and  hand  united,  on  the  field  of  Philippi  they 
toother  upheld  the  liberties  of  Rome. 

North  and  the  South,  sir,  as  I  fondly  trust, 
amidst  all  differences  of  opinion,  will  always  have 
a  hand  and  a  heart  for  carh  other;  and,  believing 
in  the  sure  prevalence  of  almighty  truth,  I  confi- 
dently look  forward  to  the  good  time  when  both 
will  unite,  according  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Fa- 
Bnd  the  true  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  in  de- 
ni  and  not  Slavery  national,  whil* 
Slavery  and  not  Freedom  shall  be  sectional.  Then 
will  be  achieved  that  Ukioh,  contemplated  at  tb« 

ms  of  (action  and 

I]   beat    in  vain,  its 

upon  the   Ro'-k  of  Ages;  ai       '  m,  r-'<  king  a 

firm  foothold,  will  at  last  havo  where   to  stand  and 

move  the  world  ! 
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Popular  Education  in  all  its  phases ;  internal  improvements,  embracing  the  entire  history  of  the  origin, 
completion,  and  proposed  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  and  other  rail 
roads  ;  Slavery,  its  rights  and  prerogatives,  the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  free  States  in  regard  to  it ; 
the  Public  Land  Question,  witn  a  history  and  discussion  of  the  Anti-Rent  troubles  in  this  state ;  Crime 
end  its  penalties  ;  political  Economy,  in  its  adaptation  to  our  national  condition ;  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  , 
the  Annexation  of  Cuba ;  the  Maintenance  of  the  National  Ilonor ;  the  Protection  of  American  flights ; 
the  Public  Land",  Sic,  Stc,  have  all  been  discussed  with  a  freedom,  visor,  and  clearness,  seldom  if  ever 
equalled,  and  afford  information  to  all  who  wish  to  understand  or  discuss  the  great  1  the  day. 

In  the  execution  of  the  mechanical  portion  of  tho  work,  it  has  been  the  aim  ofthe  Publisher  that  nothing 
shall  be  left  to  be  desired.  Tho  volumes  contain  a  Portrait  of  Governor  Seward,  a  view  of  his  birtl* 

placo  at  Florida,  N.  Y.,  and  his  present  residence  at  Auburn,  all  engraven  in  the  best  style  of  the  art. 
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From  the  Neic  York  Times. 

There  has  scarcely  been  a  page  of  the  three  volumes  over  which  our  thumb-nail  and 
pen  have  travelled  together,  which  did  not  tempt  us  to  copious  extract ;  but  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  selection  present  difficulties  quite  as  great  as  are  afforded  in  the  want  of 
space  in  a  daily  sheet.  But  the  volumes  themselves  will  be  rapidly  placed  in  every 
well-ordered  library,  and  then  our  distractions  of  critical  selection  can  be  well-appre- 
ciated by  our  readers. 

The  editor  has  performed  his  duty  with  tact  and  impartiality.  The  prefaces,  the 
notes,  and  the  memoir,  are  prepared  with  skill.  Few  memoirs  are  so  succinct  and  so 
free  from  any  taint  of  fulsomeness,  as  that  prepared  for  volume  first 

The  publisher  (who  has  been  rapidly  rising  into  public  favor  as  a  leading  man  in  the 
trade)  has  taken  front  rank  by  the  specimen  afforded  in  the  engravings,  the  paper,  the 
type,  and  finish  of  binding.  The  three  volumes  are  even  superior  in  these  presentings 
to  the  subscription  volumes  of  Mr.  "Webster's  works,  published  last  summer  in  Boston. 
With  an  extensive  perusal,  we  have  not  found  one  typographical  error  or  blemish. 
Need  any  reader  of  refinement  be  told  how  delightful  it  is  to  have  a  publisher  so  ably 
second  an  editor,  and  do  so  much  justice  by  his  craft  to  a  national  subject 

The  first  volume  contains  a  biographical  memoir — upon  which  we  have  not  and  shall 
not  enlarge,  because,  while  we  depreciate  too  extended  issues  upon  personal  life,  when 
that  life  contains  an  undeveloped  future,  the  lucid  sketch  before  us  leaves  no  need  of 
more  than  a  reference — the  speeches  in  state  and  national  senate,  and  the  best  of  the  few 
reported  addresses  to  juries  at  nisi  prius,  and  arguments  of  Inw  in  banco.  It  might 
be  appropriately  lettered  by  the  writer — "W.  H.  Seward,  the  Orator."  The  second 
might  stand  by  its  6ide,  in  like  manner — "  W.  II.  Seward,  the  Practical  Statesman," 
continuing,  as  it  does,  his  messages  as  Governor,  his  pardon  papers,  official  correspond- 
ence, and  various  writings  upon  political  topics  of  state  moment  The  third  volume, 
were  we  publisher,  should  be  designated — "  W.  H.  Seward,  the  Scholar,"  for  in  its 
pages  appear  his  classical  eulogies  and  agricultural  discourses — selections  from  his 
general  correspondence  and  notes  of  European  travel.  And  yet  there  is  not  a  speech, 
a  paper,  or  a  letter,  in  either  volume,  from  which  the  critic  could  not  discover  the  three 
characteristics  of  scholar,  orator,  and  statesman.  Senatorial  speech  and  casual  paper, 
executive  message  and  agricultural  remarks,  spontaneous  replies  and  labored  answers 
alike  exhibit  severity  of  taste,  compactness  of  thought  and  classical  rhetoric. 

From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier. 

These  writings  form  a  valuable  and  interesting  history  of  the  state  of  New  York 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  include  as  clear,  comprehensive,  and  fair  8 
history,  as  exists,  of  the  rise,  continuance,  and  termination  of  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant political  and  social  questions  that  have  within  that  period  agitated  the  publk 
mind,  and  received  the  attention  of  congressional  and  other  legislative  bodies. 

Mr.  Seward  deserves  distinction  not  only  as  a  politician  or  statesman,  but  also  as  a 
moral  essayist  a  philanthropist,  a  stanch  friend  of  popular  education,  and  a  writer 
of  great  force  and  eloquence  in  many  departments  of  literature.  He  has  one  of  the 
most  active  intellects  in  the  country,  and  the  death  of  Mr.  Clay  has  left  no  abler  man 
in  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 

Fram  the  Providence  Journal. 
These  volumes  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  industry,  fidelity,  and  energy,  of  a  very 
able  man.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  commend  these  works  to  the  young  men  of  the 
country ;  they  need  them.  The  young  men  of  this  country,  connected  with  the  edu- 
cated and  commercial  classes,  are  losing  tone,  and  nerve,  and  sinew,  and  are  coming  to 
think  that  the  world  exists  for  the  purpose  of  developing  large  fortunes  in  successful 
trade  by  all  expedient  means.  The  nation  must  and  will  arouse  itself,  and  shake  off 
this  low  tone  of  thought,  or  it  will  rot  Now,  here  is  a  man  who  speaks  in  a  higher 
strain,  and  from  a  better  mood.  Here  is  a  man  who  does  a  full  day's  work  in  a  day, 
and  does  not  complain  sf  his  task.  Is  it  a  speech  in  the  senate,  an  argument  at  the  bar, 
or  a  letter  to  a  friend  ? — it  is  carefully  studied,  correctly  written,  and  worthy  of  the 
man,  the  occasion,  and  the  subject  Here  again  is  a  man  who  understands  himself,  can 
make  others  understand  him,  and  who  adheres  to  his  convictions  through  evil  and 
through  good  report  *  *  In  our  judgment  Mr.  Seward  is  primus  inter  pare* 
among  the  abler  men  of  his  country,  and  as  such,  we  commend  his  "  works"  to  the 
careful  study  of  his  countrymen. 
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From  the  Phrenological  Journal. 

These  elegant  volumes  form  a  collection  of  writings  on  subjects  of  universal  moment 
and  interest,  and  in  every  respect  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  pub- 
lications of  the  day. 

No  reader  who  cherishes  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  social  reform,  or  of  mental 
development  in  general,  should  neglect  perusing  these  instructive  volumes. 

From  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  (N.  Y.J 
Those  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  our  book-printing  rank  with  that  of  England,  and 
who  can  appreciate  the  luxury  of  clean,  large  type,  good  paper,  and  a  wide  white 
margin,  will  unite  with  us  in  thanking  Mr.  Kedfield  for  this  admirable  specimen  of 
the  art. 

The  three  volumes  before  us  contain  all  the  most  prominent  state  papers  which  have 
emanated  from  Governor  Beward  ;  and  his  speeches  in  the  senate  of  the  Unit, 
and  many  of  bis  private  and  public  letters,  in  addition  to  his  lea  •■ches  at  the 

ear,  and  selections  from  his  letters  from  Europe.  Also,  addressee  delivered  before 
public  societies,  Ac.,  A  ber  as  complete  a  mirror  of  his  mind  as  has 

sver  been  presented  of  any  public  man  while  living.     Th ■■  material  by  which  to  j' 
of  William  If.  Beward,  is  thus  placed  fairly,  and  we  trust  impartially,  before  the  pnblic  ; 
and  although  the  feelings  of  individuals  may  have  b  pur- 

pose of  the  biographer,  the  public  haTi  at  the  manner  in  which  this 

work  oomes before  them     The  biography  whioh  \  the  work  is  full,  and,  no 

loubt,  accurate. 

From  '  onal  InteU 

The  works  of  William  II.  Seward  are  able  woi  of  the  National 

[ntelligencer  i  be  told,  bow<  rer,  that  in  his  general  \  1  puhlio 

qui  tions,  tl      author  of  these  pri  •  widelj  from 

our  own.     As  a  si  .         .  holar,  s  man  of  refined  cultivation,  nn.l  a  liberal  pro- 

moter of  th.'  public  rding  t<>  William  II 

stands  deservedly  nighb  Bis  ]".  ••  of 

great  intellect,  of  study,  taste,  a  -,  and  the  warmth  of  his  I 

meat  appears  in  all  that  he  says  ai  •  -e  with  the  editor  in  thinking  this 

the  proper  time  for  the  publication  of  these  volumes  for  ire  deem  the  ; 
and  temper  of  the  national  mind  and  conscience,  rash  i  re  for  bun  a  candid 

1 1 • ; i r i 1 1 lc  from  many  whose  prejudices,  if  not  •  rtinguishi  1,  ha1  Jlsyed,  partly  by 

the  lapse  of  time,  and  partly  by  the  model  i  i  ability  which  have  characterised 

the  later  efforts  of  this  distinguished  Senator. 

/Vow  the  New  York  Trihune. 
It  is  rarely  that  ft  statesman  oau  give  SO  good  an  account  of  his  public  life,  as  is  con- 
tains! in  these  volumes     During  ■  career  which  embraces  but  little  more  than  half  a 
Century  from  his  birtb  I    1  has  furnished  mat. 'rials  for  this  voluminous  work, 

alike  honorable  to  bis  ability,  industry,  and  native  nobleness  of  character.  It  com- 
prises a  rail  irkablo  extent;  not  limited  to  local  or  temporary 
interests;  discussed  with  singular  gravity,  insight,  and  force  of  argument ;  embodying 

f>rofound  principles  of  politics  an  hip;  and  illustrated  frith   a  variety  of 

earning,  an  originality  of  statement  and  a  of  rhetoric,  which  place  the  author 

in  the  front  rank  of  American  civilians. 

The  editor  has  acquitted  himself  of  th'1  responsible  task  of  preparing  this  publication 
for  the  press,  with  excellent  judgment  and  rare  fidelity.    The  brief  explanatory  ni 
the  copious  references,  and  the  full  and  accurate  indexes  which   accompany  the  work, 
greatly  enhance  its  value,  and  betoken  a  painstaking  diligence,  worthy  of  high  com- 
mendation. 

In  regard  to  the  typographical  execution  of  those  volumes,  we  can  not  omit  sayinar, 
in  justice  to  the  liberal  publisher,  that  in  elegance  and  accuracy  it  vies  with  the  most 
admirable  productions  of  the  American  press.  A  portrait  of  Gov.  Seward,  and  a  view 
of  his  birthplace  and  of  his  present  residence  at  Auburn,  finely  engraved  on  steel,  form 
the  beautiful  embellishments  of  the  work,  which  merits  a  place  in  every  public  and 
private  library,  no  less  for  the  tasteful  fin;*H  of  the  exterior  than  for  the  value  of  its 
contents. 
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From  the  New  York  Herald. 
Mr.  Seward  is  a  hard-working  man,  and  he  has  achieved  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  his  distinction  by  the  pen.  The  letters  he  addressed  to  the  Albany  Evening  Journal, 
■while  on  a  journey  through  Europe,  about  twenty  years  ago,  would  have  made  a 
capital  book ;  and  his  subsequent  writings  on  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  other  subject* 
which  from  time  to  time  have  occupied  the  public  attention,  though  in  many  cases  of 
transient  interest,  have  generally  been  able,  popular,  and  admirably  adapted  for  their 
several  purposes.  His  speeches  in  the  senate  have  frequently  been  masterly  historical 
dissertations,  comprehensive,  exhausting,  and  pertinent. 

From  Putnam's  Monthly. 

The  publication  will  materially  advance  his  (Mr.  Seward's)  reputation  ;  it  will  correct 
many  false  ideas  that  have  gone  abroad,  and  increase  the  general  respect  for  his  abilities 
and  character. 

The  volumes  contain  nearly  everything  that  has  come  from  his  prolific  pen;  nor  is 
there  any  want  of  variety  in  the  topics  of  which  they  treat. 

From  the  Christian  Inquirer. 
We  have  received  three  noble  octavos,  containing  the  chief  works  of  ^our  principal 
liberalist  statesman,  Seward.  They  exhibit  a  vast  variety  alike  of  subject  and  occasion. 
We  must  say  that  Seward  has  a  very  large  share  of  our  regard :  in  part  for  his  learned 
and  faithful  statesmanship,  but  more  from  his  hearty  sympathy  with  every  pulee  of 
freedom. 

From  the  New  York  Evangelist. 
Though  the  name  of  Gov.  Seward  has  been  long  before  the  public,  we  apprehend 
that  most  readers  will  be  surprised  to  find  his  writings  and  speeches  filling  three  bulky 
octavos,  and  relating  to  such  a  variety  of  important  and  interesting  subjects.  Few 
persons  are  aware  how  large  a  portion  of  his  public  efforts  have  been  directed  toward 
moral  and  social  reforms,  in  which  he  has  appeared  much  more  the  philanthropist  than 
the  politician.  The  publication,  therefore,  of  his  writings,  is  a  great  public  good.  The 
volumes  are  printed  in  an  elegant  style. 

From  the  Northern  Christian  Advocate. 

These  works  would  have  been  noticed  earlier,  had  we  not  taken  time  to  read  them. 
Voluminous  and  miscellaneous  as  they  are,  they  have  no  vapid  or  fatiguing  portions; 
they  everywhere  sparkle  with  gems  of  literature,  and  warm  with  vivifying  truth. 
The  publisher  and  editor  have  done  their  parts  well,  and  the  consequence  of  the  whole 
id,  we  have  three  of  the  most  useful  and  elegant  volumes  ever  issued  from  the  Ameri- 
can press. 

From  the  Christian  Intelligencer. 

It  has  often  been  the  lot  of  public  men  to  suffer  from  the  blind  zeal  and  silly  adula- 
tion of  Boswellian  editors.  Mr.  Seward  has  been  more  fortunate:  he  has  not  been 
rendered  ridiculous  through  ill-considered  eulogy.  The  contents  of  these  sumptuous 
volumes  have  been  arranged  with  careful  deference  to  order,  with  explanatory  prefaces, 
&c     The  works  will  form  a  substantial  addition  to  our  political  literature. 

From  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal. 
We  assure  our  readers  that  they  will  find  in  these  volumes  rich  stores  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  communicated  in  a  style  so  chaste  and  forcible,  as  will   entice  every 
intelligent  reader  to  read  with  attention  and  delight,  and  amply  compensate  for  the 
reading. 

From  the  Independent  (N.  Y.J 
The  foremost  man  to-day  in  the  senate,  is  Mr.  Seward.     The  many  and  able  efforts 
upon  which  his  reputation  is  founded,  are  gathered  in  these  three  large  and  handsome 
volumes,  and  are  presented  by  them  in  a  very  appropriate  and  attractive  form. 

From  the  Christian  Amhassador. 
The  editor  has  done  himself  great  credit  in  the  selections,  and  in  the  arrangement* 
prefaces,  and  introductions,  throughout  the  works.  The  publisher  has  brought  them 
out  in  a  style  unsurpassed  by  anything  which  has  yet  appeared  in  the  United  States. 
Whoever  will  candidly  peruse  the  works,  will  find  that  their  author  is  a  statesman  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 


